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CHOW 


What's  cooking  at 
0?  Gailor  these  days? 

AFM  says  its  goose  is 
out  of  the  fire  -  but 
who  knows?  Page  2. 


NOSPEAK 


In  an  attempt  to  set  some  sort  of  trend, 
there  will  be  absolutely  nothing  in  this 
issue  of  the  Purple  about  George  Orwell, 
even  though  it  is  our  first  issue  of  1 984. 
How  can  we  resist?  It's  tough. 


WOMEN 


Later  this  month, 
Sewanee  will  host 
a  large  number  of 
guests  for  the  Women's 
Conference.  See  Page  8. 
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Gailor  on  probation 

Harper  says  problems  minor 


BY  JOHN  LAMBERT 
Purple  News  Editor 


New  organizations  must 
see  Juge  by  Feb.  16 

ALL  NEW  CLUBS  and  student  organizations  desiring 
,o  be  chartered  must  see  David  Juge,  Speaker  of  the 
Student  Assembly,  sometime  before  the  SA  meeting  on 
Thursday.  Feb.  16,  Juge  said  this  week. 

Juge  said  that  new  organizations  must  prepare  a  con- 
stitution with  bylaws,  including  statement  of  purpose, 
officers,  etc.,  in  order  to  be  considered  to  be  chartered 
by  the  SA.  Only  chartered  organizations  are  eligible  for 
Student  Activity  Fee  funding. 

Student  Activity  Budget  hearings  will  begin  March  1 . 

Walsh,  Spaccarelli  to 
offer  views  in  talks 

AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  Central  America  is  the  issue 
for  speakers  Ed  Walsh  and  Tom  Spaccarelli  next  week. 

Walsh,  a  conservative  syndicated  columnist  who 
works  with  the  United  States  Industrial  Council  based  in 
Nashville,  will  speak  on  Monday,  Feb.  6.  Spaccarelli,  a 
Sewanee  professor  who  has  travelled  recently  in  Central 
America,  will  give  his  presentation  on  Wednesday,  Feb.8. 

Look  for  posters  announcing  exact  place  and  time,  or 
contact  Or.  Charlie  Brockett. 

BACCHUS  to  elect  new 


officers  in  meeting 

THERE  WILL  BE  a  general  meeting  of  BACCHUS  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  8  at  7:00  p.m.  in  Blackman  Auditori- 
um in  order  to  elect  permanent  officers. 

BACCHUS,  a  new  student  organization,  is  concerned 
with  boosting  alcohol  awareness  on  campus.  Interim 
officers  are  Hank  Hopping,  president;  Mark  Balte,  vice- 
president,  and  Kathy  Rappolt.  secretary/treasurer. 

Callers,  workers  for 
phonothon  sought  now 

A  STUDENT  PHONOTHON  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  Thompson  Union  between  the  hours  of  6:30 
p.m.  and  9:30  p.m..  February  12-14.  February  19-22, 
February  26-March  1,  and  March  4-8.  The  purpose  of 
the  phonothon  is  raise  the  percentage  of  alumni  giving. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  make  calls,  keep  statistics, 
and  help  with  the  mailing  of  thank-you  notes  and  pledge 
reminders.  All  volunteers  will  receive  instructions  at 
a  special  meeting  in  Thompson  Union  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 12.  at  6:30  p.m.  The  actual  phoning  will  begin 
Monday  evening,  February  13.  After  each  evening  of 
calling,  all  volunteers,  regardless  of  where  they  work, 
will  be  allowed  a  two-minute  conversation  anywhere 
within  the  United  States  (excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii). 
At  the  end  of  the  phonothon,  there  will  be  a  social  hour 
and  dinner  for  all  participants. 

Sixty  students  will  be  chosen  to  work  as  volunteers. 
Anyone  interested  in  being  a  participant  should  notify 
the  Alumni  Off.ce  in  writing  prior  to  Friday,  February 
3rd.  Response  slips  will  be  put  in  all  students'  boxes  and 
will  contain  the  following  information:  Name,  class, 
the  evenings  available  for  work,  and  type  of  work  desir- 
ed. 


Health  Department  probation.  Most  students'  initial 
reaction  is  worry  over  the  danger  of  food  poisoning. 
This  concern  is  intensified  when  the  probation  is  con- 
nected to  one's  own  school.  Gailor's  placement  on 
Health  Department  probation  "lasted  only  four  days 
according  to  Bruce  Harper,  Food  service  Director.  "And 
the  corrections  needed  to  get  back  our  'A'  rating  were 
made  in  two  hours." 

Harper  cited  four  problems  which  led  Health  Inspect- 
or Carter  Garner  to  put  Gailor  on  probation:  "the  new 
grills  along  the  wall  have  no  vent  over  them.  Also, 
Buildings  and  Lands  had  a  hose  attalched  to  a  nozzle 
in  the  back  with  no  syphon.  It  was  lying  in  a  puddle  of 
water  outside,  so  theoretically  the  nozzle  could  have 
backsyphoned  and  contaminated  the  food.  That  prob- 
lem was  rectified  by  simply  disconnecting  the  hose." 

Another  complaint  Garner  had  was  that  the  dumpster 
lids  were  open  in  the  back  of  Gailor  and  there  was  trash 
lying  around  that  area.  But,  as  Harper  pointed  out, 
"those  bins  are  federal  property  and  anyone  can  use 
them.  If  other  people  miss  the  bin,  it's  our  problem.  We 
have  to  deal  with  it  at  the  (Sewanee)  Inn,  too."  A  fur- 
ther point  was  the  lack  of  thermometers  in  the  milk 
machines,  which  Harper  termed  "a  minor  refridgeration 
problem. 


AFM  MANAGER  HARPER 

"The  problems  were  solved  in  a  matter  of  ho 


Reason  for  probation 

"The  only  reason  we  were  on  probation  for  four 
days,"  Harper  said,  "was  because  that  was  the  earliest 
that  the  health  inspector  could  return  to  check  us.  The 
problems  were  solved  in  a  matter  of  hours;  there  were  no 
rats,  no  mice. 

"In  fact,"  Harper  commented,  "when  the  health  in- 
spector returned  he  said  that  this  was  the  cleanest  he  had 
ever  seen  Gailor." 

The  Department  of  Health  grades  institutions  on  the 
cleanliness  of  their  facilities  with  a  rating  system  based 
on  a  number  of  points  which  facilities  must  meet  to  be 
certified.  90  and  above  qualifies  as  an  "A"  rating,  80- 
89,  a  "B",  70-79,  a  "C",  and  anything  less  than  70  e- 
quals  Health  Department  probation.  "We  were  just 
barely  on  probation,"  Harper  said.  "And  we  had  an 
"A"  rating  before  the  inspection. 

"Gailor  was  real   bad  when  we  took  over,"  Harper 


added.  "Roaches  fell  out  of  the  walls  and  the  grease 
was  so  thick  we  had  to  remove  it  with  putty  knives. 
It  took  six  people  working  for  about  a  week  to  get  it 
into  shape." 

Asked  about  AFM's  performance  to  this  point, 
Harper's  reply  was  positive.  "I  feel  that  the  program  is 
really  good;  by  and  large  high  quality.  It's  also  unique 
in  aspect  of  style  with  students  having  a  choice  of  Gail- 
or, the  BC  deli,  and  the  Sewanee  Inn."  Other  strengths 
of'  the  program  include  expanded  BC  hours,  specialty 
meals  such  as  Thanksgiving  and  Halloween  dinners,  and 
a  choice  of  steak  cuts  on  Wednesday  night. 

With  two  and  a  half  years  left  on  their  three  year  con- 
tract, AFM  is  also  aware  of  improvemints  which  need  to 
be  made  in  the  program.  "The  Gailor  layout  needs  re- 
finement," Harper  acknowledged,  "yet  refinement  of 
the  existing  layout  causes  other  problems.  One  of  our 
goals  is  to  try  to  eliminate  Gailor  from  being  a  running 


Cooking 

Among  the  changes 
at  Gailor  Hall  was 
the  addition  of  proper 
ventilation  over  two 
grills.   The  changes 
resulted  in  a  Grade- 
A  rating  for  the  AFM 
operation. 
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Two-thirds  on  Gailor  sign 


Student  Petition  against  AFM  draws  650 


IN  THE  PAST  week  a  petition  against  AFM  drafted 
by  three  university  students  has  received  growing  sup- 
port. Leigh  Williams,  Melanie  Krosnes  and  Brian  John- 
son thought  of  starting  a  petition  "just  to  see  if  anyone 
else  felt  the  same  way  as  we  did  about  the  food  quality 
in  Gailor,"  said  Krosnes. 

Evidently,  many  people  felt  the  need  for  improve- 
ment. Over  650  students  have  added  their  names  to  the 
list,  a  figure  which  Krosnes  cites  as  "over  two-thirds  of 
the  people  on  Gailor  and  over  half  of  the  student  body." 

On  Wednesday,  the  three  students  took  their  petition 
to  the  Student  Assembly  which  gave  their  support  for 


the  idea.  "They  are  going  to  take  it  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  we're  going  to  write  a  statement  listing 
specific  problems,  "  Krosnes  stated, "and  how  we  would 
like  to  see  them  solved." 


"THE  PETITION  AS  it  was  originally  drafted  is  very 
general;  mostly  a  statement  of  overall  disapproval.  Some 
of  the  specific  problems  we  want  to  see  solved  are  more 
green  vegetables,"  Krosnes  commented.-  Currently  there 
are  too  many  bogus  vegetables  like  squash,  hominy,  and 
wax  beans.    Also  the  dishes  are  frequently  dirty  and  the 


supplies  aren't  well  stocked. 

"There  is  a  complete  disregard  for  modern  nutrition- 
al practices,"  added  Richard  Lewis,  a  junior  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

"It  took  us  only  three  days  to  get  650  signatures. 
That  says  something.  We're  open  to  constructive  input 
from  any  concerned  students,"  she  said. 

The  biggest  problem,  Krosnes  remarked,  is  the  man- 
agement. "They're  not  receptive  to  student  input.  It 
took  weeks  to  finally  get  a  suggestion  box  put  in.  And 
when  it  is  put  in  they  don't  post  complaints  or  respond 
to  suggestions." 


We  are  learning  German' by  the 
Dartmouth  method  in  Snowden 


BY  LEIGH  ANN  WILLIAMS 


■91 


THE  OTHER  DAY  I  found  myself  watching  some- 
one who  could  have  been  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
three  stooges.  Beyond  the  shoulder,  flowing  brunette 
locks  (in  wig  form)  donned  a  decidedly  masculine 
figure  that  proceeded  to  enact  (with  a  high  voice  of 
course)  "Dizzie  Debbie  from  Dallas  goes  to  Germany." 
i  Welcome  to  German  103.  And  the  laughter  emanat- 
I  ing  from  Woods  Lab  139?  It  is  usually  elicited  by  one 
.  rather  unexpected...  behavior  (for  lack  of  another 
;  word)... of  one   very    flamboyent   Dr.   Richard   Zachau. 


DR.  ZACHAU  HAS  INTRODUCED  to  Sewanee  ar 
ladaptalion  of  the  Dartmouth  Intensive  Language  Meth 
,od  (DILM)  that  was  developed  at  Dartmouth  College  by 
j French  professor  John  Rassias.  "The  method  uses  aud 
lingual  drill  techniques  to  establish  speech  patterns  anc 
[seeks  to  activate  student  reaction  through  'surprises 
and  other  teaching  techniques  like  microloques,  mac 
rologues,  mock  press  conferences,  and  debates."  And 
jpart  of  all  this  is  the  long  black  wig,  sacks  of  vegeta 


bles,  and  other  miscellany — all  calculated  to  make 
the  vocabulary  or  situation  depicted  more  tangible. 
"The  method  seeks  to  establish  communication  in 
the  foreign  language  as  early  as  possible.  Every  activity, 
including  grammar,  is  only  introduced  in  a  communi- 
cative way."  (Some  criticize  the  lack  of  emphasis  on 
reading  and  writing.)  It  is  not  a  tall  tale  when  a  student 
says,  "Dr.  Zachau  tore  a  book  in  half  today,"  or  "he 
threw  a  potato  at  me!" 

.  THE  DARTMOUTH  METHOD  remains  controver- 
sial among  students,  but  the  controversy  centers  not 
so  much  around  the  potato  throwing  as  around  the 
course  structure.  In  addition  to  meeting  four  times 
weekly  during  a  scheduled  class  spot,  weekly  attendence 
at  two  afternoon  tutoral  sessions  (conducted  by  ; 
student  teacher)  and  one  hour  of  language  lab  is  man 
datory.  The  extra  sessions  though,  prove  to  cut  dowr 
on  the  amount  outside  studying  required  for  the  class. 

So,  come!  Throw  a  potato  around  the  room,  poui 
sacks  of  leaves  onto  the  classroom  floor,  or.. .if .you'vs 
always  wanted  to  have  long  hair... 

We  are  learning  German. 


Sewaneeweek 
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Dean's  List  announced  for  fall 


SENIORS 


Mary  Alves 
Mary  Barr 
Mishoe  Brennecke 
David  Brumqard 
Marshall  Chapman 
Stephanie  Cole 
Carlotta  Cooper 
Thelma  DWolf 
William  Eaves 
Anne  Freels 
Catherine  Garbee 
Thomas  Greer 
Michael  Jordan 
Christopher  McCanless 
Thomas  McConnell 
Malcolm  McVay 
Susan  Miller 
Teresa  Owen 
Jaymie  Pippen 
Archie  Reeves 
Jan  Rodgers 
Angela  Scheuerle 


Richard  Spore 
Molly  Wheeler 
Marian  White 
Leigh  Ann  Williams 
Sherida  Woodall 

JUNIORS 

John  S.  T.  Baker 
David  Binger 
Stefanie  Boaz 
Lawrence  Domenico 
Arnie  Frishman 
Kristin  Hutchins 
Camille  McWhirter 
Joanne  Raulerson 
Nancy  Sanderson 
John  E.  Shankle 
Ann  Shullenberger 
Roger  Sisson 
Rebecca  Stevens 
Lawrence  Wall 

SOPHOMORES 


Armando  Basarrate 
Virginia  Baxter 
Carleton  Cunningham 
John  Hunt 
Robert  Jefferson 
Lizabeth  Mallonee 
Mark  McClendon 
Anne  Mengedoht 
Charles  Miller 
Brian  Mullaney 
Jeanette  Randolph 
Catherine  Richardson 
Raju  Sivananthan 
Michael  Winslett 
Wrenn  Wooten 
Evelyne  Wynne 

FRESHMEN 

Brooks  Corzine 
Amy  Knisley 
Van  Kussrow 
David  Rodriquez 
Ashely  Storey 


BY  MARION  WHITE 
Purple  Events  Columnist 


©A  WEEK  FROM  today,  or  in  fact  any  Thursday, 
make  an  effort  to  attend,  from  10:15  -  11:30  a.m.,  the 
coffee  hour  open  to  all  at  the  B.  C.  Minimum  profit: 
you  can  consume  enough  free  caffeine  to  get  you 
through  that  1 1 :00  class.  Maximum  benefit:  it  is  a  re- 
laxing opportunity  to  shoot  the  breeze  with  faculty,  ad- 
ministration and  other  people  you  may  not  ordinarily 
see.  Note  of  caution:  that  breeze  may  be  chillier  if  you 
have  not  attended  that  1 1 :00  class  in  the  recent  past. 


©A  "RUTHLESS  MANEATER  named  Lulu?"  Not 
what  you  think,  whatever  that  may  be.  It  is  the  subject 
of  the  Cinema  Guild  movie  Pandora's  Box,  for  Thurs- 
day February  9  at  7:30,  Thompson  Union.  If  the 
topic  doesn't  grab  you  (and  it  sounds  like  you'll  be 
lucky  if  it  doesn't),  the  price  should-these  flicks  are 
free,  pre-paid  through  the  student  activities  fee.  So  you 
can  offer  to  take  someone. 


Q  IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  missing  the  roundball  games 
of  late,  you  have  been  missing  a  lot.  The  next  couple 
of  weeks  show  two  home  games  on  the  roster  for  the 
mens'  team,  a  conference  game  February  4  against 
Rose  Hulman,  and  on  the  9th  the  Tigers  face  Bryan, 
both  games  in  the  gym  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Ladies  too 
get  in  some  home  court  time,  February  3  at  6:00p.m. 
They  go  up  against  Judson,  and  the  7th  of  February 
Bryan  comes  under  the  attack  at  7:00  p.m.  Before 
classes  crack  down,  do  yourself  a  favor  and  go  out 
to  support  the  Tigers. 


Q  THE  SOC  IS  geared  up  again  this  semester  with 
some  wonderful  winter  offerings,  particularly  for  polar 
types.  There  have  been  skiing  and  ice-skating  outings 
in  the  recent  past  (not  including  those  on  the  front 
steps  of  Gailor),  and  more  are  to  come.  To  catch  up 
on  the  other  SOC  action,  watch  for  notes  in  the  SPO 
or  go  by  the  Outing  Club  Office  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  BCfor  more  info. 


©THE  7TH  AND  8TH  of  February  present  a  chance 
tor  everyone  to  play  a  little  politics.  It  doesn't  entail 
bribery,  briefing  books,  or  an  interview  with  Playboy, 
tut  then  again  it  doesn't  cost  SIOO0  a  plate  either. 
I.  is  an  opportunity  to  do  that  all-American  exercise, 
vote— this  time  in  a  student  referendum  on  "Procedures 
for  Changing  the  Honor  System"  (snappy  title,  eh?}. 
It  will  take  better  than  50%  of  the  student  body  par- 
ticipating to  make  the  world  safe  for  Falstaff,  so  think 
about  the  Honor  Code  and  don't  forget  to  put  your 
two  cents  in. 
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Fritz  bares  all 


Standing  up  for 
what  just  might 
be  a  good  idea 


I  HAVE  SOMETHING  cmbarassinR  to  admit.  I've 
avoided  saying  it  for  a  long  time  because  I  have  been 
afraid  that  people  would  think  ill  of  me.  .But  the 
time  has  now  come  that  I  must  bare  mv  soul  and  admit 
the  awful  truth.  I  think  the  four  course  load  might  iust 
be  a  good  idea. 


on  the 
fritz 


Fritz 
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I  know  this  is  supposed  to  mean  that  I'm  iust  one  of 
those  students  who  wants  to  get  off  easy  and  do  as  lit- 
tle work  as  possible  but  I  hope  that  is  not  the  case.  It's 
just  that  every  semester  there  is  always  one  course  that 
I  consider  low  priority  and  never  seem  to  get  around  to 
taking  seriously.  And  even  in  the  courses  to  which  I  give 
high  priority  I  rarely  have  time  to  read  an  assignment 
more  that  once.  While  I  may  not  graduate  cum  laude,  I 
consider  myself  a  fairly  good  student  and  I  think  there 
are  other  fairly  good  students  at  Sewanee  who  secretly 
believe  that  they  might  be  better  students  if  the  were 
only  required  to  take  four  courses  each  semester. 

Of  course  we  don't  want  to  admit  this.  The  Purple 
and  the  Order  of  Gownsmen  have  both  already  decided 
that  this  is  a  bad  idea  which  is  being  pushed  on  us  by  the 
administration.  But  since  when  has  it  been  the  job  of 
the  students  to  decide  on  the  curriculum?  My  experi- 
ence of  most  of  my  fellow  students  is  that  I  wouldn't 
trust  them  to  feed  my  dog,  much  less  decide  on  an  aca- 
demic curriculum.  Sure,  we  should  have  input.  But  if 
the  faculty  listens  to  our  input  and  still  decides  to 
change  things  then  they  are  just  doing  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do. 

I  CAN  SCARECLY  blame  those  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  feel  that  student  resistance  to  curriculum  is 
just  another  example  of  Sewanee  undergraduates  being 
hopeless  reactionaries.  Some  of  you  must  still  remember 
the  great  debate  over  the  elimination  of  Saturday  classes. 
How  many  now  want  to  return  to  having  classes  on  Sat- 
urdays? Everything  1  have  heard  indicates  overwhelming 
student  support  for  the  five  day  week.  And  this  was  a 
reform  which  was  forced  on  us  by  the  faculty. 

Of  course,  just  because  the  five  day  week  proved  to 
be  a  good  idea  doesn't  mean  that  the  four  course  load 
will  do  the  same.  The  problem  is  that  I've  yet  to  hear  a 
really  good  argument  against  it.  Wc  could  choose  fewer 
electives?  Yes,  but  I  think  I  could  with  relative  e*se 
name  seven  classes  which  I  could  have  tone  without. 
Not  every  class  I  have  taken  has  been  a  precious  jewel. 
Some  haven't  even  qualified  as  rhinestones.  It  would 
hurt  Sewanee 's  reputation?   It  hasn't  hurt  Harvard's. 

All  I  ask  is  that  we  look  at  the  possibilities  with  a 
really  open  mind.  A  true  tradition  is  ever  wowing,  not 
unchanging. 


WiLl     tOt>D      Wfi-J CflV  . 


By  Tom  Lakeman 


Semester  start-up  bummers 


THE  FIRST  COLUMN  of  the  semester  is  supposed 
to  be  for  introducing  myself  and  welcoming  everybody 
back  to  the  mountain.  Nobody  wants  to  read  really 
heavy  material  so  early  in  the  semester.  Unfortunately, 
if  I  don't  tell  you  about  what's  happening  now,  then  by 
the  time  the  next  issue  comes  out  it  may  be  too  late. 


just  a 
thought 


Dmumtga 


Almost  everyone  has  probably  heard  something 
about  the  possibility  of  75  minute  classes  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays.  What  you  may  not  know  is  that  the  talk 
is  now  a  definite  proposal.  It  has  been  put  before  the' 
faculty  for  voting  at  the  end  of  February.  'Why  so 
soon?',  you  may  ask.  It  has  to  be  decided  upon  by  Feb- 
ruary so  that  it  could  be  introduced  next  year.  So  why 
does  it  have  to  be  introduced  next  year?  We  have  just 
oriented  ourselves  to  the  new  five  day  week  and  now  we 
are  considering  another  change  after  only  one  full  year 
of  the  present  system.  Surely  we  can't  evaluate  the 
worth  of  the  present  five  day  week  schedule  after  one 
year  of  its  implementation.  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  University  is  only  now  beginning  a  self-study  that 
will  look  into,  among  other  things,  the  academic  calen- 
der, wouldn't  it  be  better  to  wait  for  the  results  of  this 
study  before  instituting  yet  another  calender  revision? 
If  the  study  should  happen  to  make  some  great  revela- 
tions about  this  topic,  then  we  may  want  to  change  the 


calender  again.  This  would  mean  two  consecutive  years 
with  two  different  systems.  Isn't  that  iust  a  bit  un- 
necessary? 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  75  minute  classes  could 
bring  some  benefits  for  students.  It  would  mean  a 
shorter  semester  in  the  form  of  a  longer  spring  break, 
more  time  at  Thanksgiving,  or  more  time  off  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  semester.  Those  who  remember 
the  old  calender  will  remember  how  nice  the  longer 
breaks  were.  However,  if  the  schedule  required  to  make 
this  time  available  is  such  that  you  have  to  work  much 
harder  while  you're  in  classes,  then  you'll  need  a  longer 
vacation  to  recover  from  the  extra  stress.  Longer  classes 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  means  that  classes  will  ex- 
tend into  the  afternoon.  Long  afternoon  classes,  like 
some  laboratories  which  now  extend  to  dinner  time  or 
later,  will  be  pushed  into  the  evening  hours  and  will  in- 
terfere with  the  student's  preparation  for  the  following 
day's  classes.  Not  only  will  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  be 
changed  but  the  remaining  days  may  have  extra  50  min- 
ute class  periods  added  to  accomodate  those  courses 
which  wish  to  meet  more  often  rather  than  for  longer 
periods.  This  could  mean  12  o'clock  classes  and  alter- 
nate eating  arrangements  will  need  to  be  made  for 
students  with  both  1 1  and  1 2  o'clock  classes. 

OBVIOUSLY  .THE  75  minute  class  proposal  is  going 
to  raise  many  questions  among  students  and  faculty 
alike.  In  the  Opening  Convocation,  Vfce-Chancellor 
Ayres  expressed  an  interest  in  hearing  students'  opinions 
on  the  proposed  changes.  Dean  Patterson  has  expressed 
a  similar  desire  to  hear  from  students.  In  order  for  us, 
as  students,  to  have  opinions,  however,  we  need  to  know 
what  the  exact  proposals  are  and  then  wc  need  some 
Continued  on  Page  IS* 
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Where's  the  beef? 

TRENDS  IN  THE  real  world  arc  one  thing.  Trends 
at  Sewanee  are  entirely  something  else. 

News  moves  so  fast  on  this  campus  that  no  one 
can  remain  ignorant  of  anything  approaching  signif- 
icance without  actually  trying.  And  the  only  thing 
that  makes  the  rounds  quicker  than  juicy  gossip  is 
a  newly  popular  saying. 

For  example:  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  was  in 
the  basement  of  the  ATO  house  huddling  as  close  to  a 
fireplace  as  I  could  without  getting  burned,  trying  to 
keep  from  becoming  a  victim  of  rather  crude  cryo- 
genic experimentation.  Down  the  stairs  charged 
Martin  Hale  and  William  Edwards,  who  positioned 
themselves  strategically  on  either  side  of  me,  fixed  me 
with  maniacal  stares,  and  shouted: 

"Where's  the  beef?  WHERE'S  THE  BEEF?" 
Then  they  ran  away. 


cheek  on 
sports 


Those  crazy  yesterdays 
of  misspent  time  and  youth 


GOD,  WHAT  A  hell-raising  bunch  we  were  back  in 
1984.  Remember  "blowing  off"  Gailor  to  go  down  for 
a  double-bacon  cheeseburger  and  chili  stew  at  Skip's? 
How  about  those  crazy  "frat"  parties  where  "mucho 
refreshments"  were  always  on  tap?  Or  that  bunch  at 
the  pub  playing  "quarters"?     Remember  "new  wave"? 


the  back 
burner 


Boy,  we  knew  how  to  have  fun  then.  And  the 
great  thing  is,  our  kids  today  can  enjoy  the  same  Se- 
wanee we  knew. 

Well,  of  course,  the  curriculum  changed  over  the 
years.  It  had  to:  Amherst's  and  Ohio  State's  did.  I 
guess  we  really  were  a  little  out  of  touch  for  resisting 
the  reduction  in  the  first  place  Can  you  imagine  students 
fighting  to  keep  courses?  That's  the  madcap  bunch  we 
were. 

CHAS  JR.  brought  home  his  report  card  over  Christ- 
mas break.  He  had  a  B  in  English-History-Sociology- 
Language  101,  and  a  C+  in  Physics-Computer  Science- 
Behavioral  Psychology  Seminar.  Just  like  the  old  man 
his  freshman  year,  except  we  took  (can  you  believe  it 
now?)  five  classes.  I  told  him  to  drop  a  course  if  he 
needed  to. 

I  also  told  the  boy  to  talk  to  his  professors  about  his 
work -forgetting  that  office  hours  were  no  longer  neces- 
sary with  the  4-hour  classes -and  we  shared  a  chuckle 
over  that  one. 

You've  got  to  admit,  though,  that  Sewanee  is  really 
on  the  map  now  as  a  publishing  school.  Why,  just  the 
other  day  I  read  a  great  piece  on  medieval  philatilism 
by  Dr.  .  .1  forget  his  name  now,  but  it  was  quite  good. 
I  was  going  to  write  a  letter  praising  him  to  the.  admin- 
istration but  1  didn't  know  which  committee  to  add r 


said  to  Chas  Jr.  He  listened  politely  while  I  droned  on 
about  Market  runs,  parking  at  the  Cross,  and  the  ex- 
cellent professors  we  had  back  then.  He  fiddled  with 
his  button  down  collar  as  I  described  how  professors 
often  enjoyed  coffee,  conversation  and  comraderie 
with  us,  and  how  rare  that  was  getting  to  be  even  in 
our  day.  Then  he  sighed  and  looked  at  me  as  if  with 
overwhelming  pity. 

"Jeez,  Dad,"  he  said,  "you  really  are  old." 

THAT  KID.  Just  like  his  mother.  But  our  little  talk 
got  me  thinking  about  the  old  days  again.  Isn't  it  incred- 
ible how  everybody  turned  out?  Zany  old  Soup,  now 
Canadian  Minister  for  Overseas  Development.  That 
wacky  Lakeman:  who'd  have  thought  he'd  be  in  charge 
of  the  slush  pile  at  Viking  Press?  And  sweet  Liza,  her 
young  life  snuffed  out  by  a  Greyhound  as  she  attempted 
to  run  from  Miami  to  Bangor  and  back  in  one  week.  It 
makes  you  think. 

|  don't  know  about  you,  but  I'd  do  a  tew  things 
differently  if  I  had  the  chance  to  do  it  all  again. 

For  one,  I'd  have  gone  to  see  Bobby  Dwyer's  bas- 
ketball team  play  every  chance  I  had.  They  were  just 
starting  out  that  spring  of  1984,  and  little  did  we  know 
it  was  the  start  of  a  dynasty.  There's  Startz  scoring 
or  Rob  Scott  snaring  a  carom;  who  hit  that  J?  Ellis? 
Good  God,  there's  Peeler  feeding  to  Barnett.  .  .it  all 
comes  back. 

I  especially  wouldn't  have  missed  that  Rose-Hulman 
game  on  Saturday,  Feb.  4.  What  an  important  game 
that  turned  out  to  be! 


The  other  thing  I  would  do  is  read  the  Alumni 
Corner  column  in  this  issue.  Elizabeth  Estes  reached  out 
all  across  this  great  land  of  ours  to  get  alumni  to  give 
us  a  bit  of  perspective  on  the  Sewanee  scene.  The  res- 
ponse was  tremendous,  and  the  original  letters  were 
printed  that  semester  in  each  issue.  As  I  recall,  Cindy 
Boatwright's  wonderful  reminiscence  on  being  one  of 
the  first  women  at  Sewanee  led  them  off. 

Of  course,  it's  all  hindsight  now. 


mppr 


That  was  the  first  time  I  heard  the  question  - 
now,  it  seems,  one  cannot  step  into  the  presence  of 
more  than  two  people  without  being  severely  inter- 
rogated about  the  location  of  a  probably  mystical 
portion  of  steer. 

NOW,  A  PERSON  of  my  scholastic  training  (after 
all,  I  am  about  to  graduate  from  a  liberal-arts  college) 
might  be  expected  to  look  unkindly  on  the  practice 
of  culling  everyday  sayings  from  television  fast-food 
commercials  (this  one  came  from  Wendy's,  in  case 
you  haven't  seen  it). 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  think  this  particu- 
lar statement  can  be  put  to  use  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances around  campus  right  now. 

How  about  while  waiting  in  line  at  Gailor?  We 
know  that  green  stuff  is  beans,  and  the  bread  has 
been  tentatively  identified,  but  the  rest  is  a  mystery. 
We  see  the  roaches  climbing  out  of  the  walls,  but 
Where's  the  beef? 

AS  A  MATTER  of  fact,  I  think  it  applies  to  even 
more  serious  matters  than  food  (if  you  can  imagine 
anything  more  serious  than  that). 

For  quite  some  time  now,  I  have  felt  that  way 
when  contemplating  arguments  for  a  reduced-course 
load.  The  same  goes  for  good  old  "Proposition  75." 
I  am  an  old  lady  at  a  fast  food  counter,  being  served 
two  huge  and  good-looking  buns. 

The  buns  are  described  in  a  wonderfully  tantal- 
izing manner.  The  sandwich  sounds  fantastic.  All 
the  decorations  are  there  (increased  intensity,  more 
time  for  teachers,  and  so  on).  I  want  to  look  inside 
for  the  meat:  a  flesh  made  up  of  true  academic  bene- 
fits for  one  and  all.   But  there's  nothing  inside. 

Come  on  now,  you  educational  progressives. 

Where's  the  beef? 


BUT  BASiCALtV  Sew 


QUOTAf  ION  OF  THE  WEEK:  " 

"It's    a    beautiful    house    but   nobody    lives   there." 
-Arthur   "Bill"  Brantley  on  attractive  but  stupid  people 


Writers  needed 

Anyone  interested  in  working  for  the  Purple 
this  semester  should  contact  Charles  Elmore.  We 
have  staff  openings  for  reporters,  make-up  and 
composition  people,  and  plenty  of  other  posi- 
tions. 

Come  by  the  Purple  office  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Bishops  Commons,  or  filk  to 
Charles  in  Gailor  at  dinner.  We'd  love'to  have 
your  help. 
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Don  t  spend  more  than  a  buck 


Two  bummers  flush  out  movie  schedule 


Christine     Feb.  2  9 

THERE  IS  SOMETHING  lhat  bothers  mc  about 
shows  where  cars  think.  They're  bad.  Remember  My 
Mother  the  Car,  the  mid-60's  TV  show  about  the  guy 
whose  mother  was  reincarnated  as  a  car?  Remember 
how  bad  it  was?  Remember  again  The  Car  (1977),  "the 
hokey  thriller  about  a  killer  car  demonically  running 
down  most  of  the  cast"?  Remember  again  how  bad  it 
was'  Shows  about  cars  as  animate  objects  are  about  as 
believable  as  having  a  big  crowd  at  a  Sewanee  baseball 
game.  Christine  is  no  exception 


mi*,  ed 
speaks 


line  worker  who  spilled  cigar  ashes  on  her  seat.  Enter 
Arnie  Cunningham  (Kieth  Gordon),  ultra  nerd.  Arnie- 
falls  in  love  with  his  car  and  she  him.  He  gives  Christine 
a  paint  job;  she  returns  the  favor  by  turning  him  into  a 
swaggering,  cocky  individual  (similar  to  the  Zuni  charm 
in  Harold  Lloyd's  Grandma's  Boy).  When  Arnie  is 
harassed  by  three  evil  punks,  she  hunts  them  down  and 
murders  them  with  maliciousness  aforethought.  She 
also  tries  to  kill  the  prettiest  girl  in  school  by  making  her 
choke  on  fast  food  (a  crime  of  passion). 

MOVIES  ABOUT  LIVE  cars  can  be  decent  as  long  as 
they're  not  horror  films.  Herbie,  the  Love  Bug,  worked 
because  it  was  light  comedy.  Director  lohn  Carpenter 
(Halloween,  The  Thing,  The  Fog)  rides  the  wave  of 
Stephen  King's  recent  box  office  bonanzas  in  an  attempt 
to  score  big.  In  all  fairness  to  Carpenter,  he  does  the 
best  he  can  with  such  a  lousy  story.  The  only  redeeming 
quality  of  the  movie  is  Carpenter's  subtle  satire  of  the 
modern  American  male's  love  for  his  automobile.  It's 
not  that  the  movie  itself  is  poorly  acted  or  directed,  but 
the  genre  of  cerebral  vehicles  is  unbelievably  bogus. 


Christine  is  the  story  of  a  boy's  love  for  his  car,  a 
vice  versa.  Christine  is  a  1958  Plymouth  Fury  (no  < 
incidence  with  the  name)  with  a  mind  of  its  ov 
While  being  built,  she  unleashed  her  fury  on  an  asseml 


THE   BOTTOM  LINE:     Christinf 
Dollar  Night  movie  but  don't  bothe 


'ill 


ake  a  good 
it  for  more 


A  Night  in  Hea  len     Owl  Flick     Feb.  3  &  4 

AIEEEEE!  A  Night  in  Heaven:  misnomer  city. 
Eternally  putrid  Christopher  Atkins  plays  a  college  stu- 
dent by  day,  a  stripper  by  night.  He  falls  in  love  with  his 
teacher  (Lesley  Warren)  and  comes  on  to  her  when  she 
attends  one  of  his  nighttime  classes  (nudge,  nudge,  wink, 
wink,  say  no  more).  They  end  up  having  an  affair  and, 
oh,  I  almost  forgot,  she's  married,  so  her  husband  comes 
back  from  a  business  trip  and  has  it  out  with  Chris 
Atkins,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

If  you  remember  my  review  of  Beyond  the  Limit  last 
semester,  I  called  Richard  Gere  a  professional  sequoiya 
tree  (for  which  he  still  hasn't  forgiven  me).  Christopher 
Atkins  makes  Richard  Gere  look  like  Larry  O.  Each 
time  I  see  C.A.  I  keep  hoping  he'll  get  better.  No  sued 
luck.  After  being  marooned  for  a  few  hours  in  The  Blue 
Lagoon,  and  held  captive  by  The  Pirate  Movie,  we  are 
subjected  to  two  (only  two?)  hours  in  purgatory  during 
A  Night  in  Heaven.  And  now  we're  haunted  by  his 
visage  weekly  (!)  on  Dallas. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE:  Don't  see  A  Night  in  Heaven, 
even  if  someone  else  pays.  Study.  Leave  campus.  But 
avoid  it  at  all  costs. 


Vic  picks  best  new  music  of  past  year 


A  LOOK  AT  the  music  of  1983  seems  appropriate 
for  the  first  Purple  of  the  new  year,  but  what  exactly 
should  a  review  of  last  year's  music  be?  Sure,  it  would 
be  really  keen  of  me  to  sav  that  the  megasellers  of  Mi- 
chael Jackson,  Men  at  Work,  and  Def  Leppard  were  the 
top  albums  of  '83;  however,  I  think  I  will  foreao  that 
option.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  told  you  that  my  favor- 
ite groups  of  '83  were  something  like  Death  Cult  or 
Minor  Threat,  I  doubt  you  would  drop  everything  and 
buy  their  vinyl.  On  any  account,  I'll  give  you  my  view 
(biased  as  it  may  be)  of  the  music  of  1983  and  hopefully 
you'll  learn  something. 


record 
review 


To  put  things  in  perspective,  I  asked  a  number  of 
people  to  list  their  favorite  three  albums  of  '83.  Most 
people  agreed  that  Talking  Heads:  SPEAKING  IN 
TONGUES,  and  The  Police:  SYNCHRONICITY,  were 
tops,  with  David  Bowie:  LET'S  DANCE  close  behind. 
(And  yes,  I'm  aware  that  if  I  had  polled  certain  other 
people,  they  would  have  replied  THRILLER  or  PY RO- 
MANIA). A  few  other  stray  votes  were  for  the  Rolling 
Stones:  UNDERCOVER,  U2:  WAR,  Joe  Jackson: 
NIGHT  AND  DAY,  and  the  Violent  Femmes.  These 
are  all  obvious  choices  which  I  have  no  qualms  with  and 
hence,  see  no  need  to  discuss  them  further. 

Personally,  I  don't  like  to  list  my  favorites  in  any 
type  of  order,  but  if  there  is  one  album  that  I  can  listen 
to  over  and  over  again,  it  would  have  to  be  MURMUR 
by  R.E.M.  Don't  even  think  of  disagreeing  until  you've 
heard  the  record  in  its  entirety.  There  is  no  ignoring  it  • 
the  songs  are  beautiful,  accessible  pop  rich  with  folk  and 
psychedelia.  The  music  of  R.E.M.  is  atmospheric  yet 
definitely  danceable.  Ranking  with  R.  E.M.,  my  other 
favorites  were  the  British  works  of  New  Order  (POWER, 


CORRUPTION,  AND  LIES),  Echo  and  the  Bunnymen 
(PORCUPINE),  and  Banhaus  (BURNING  FROM  THE 
INSIDE).  You  might  have  to  wade  through  a  lot  of  stag- 
nant fashion  to  find  meaningful  music  in  England, "but 
the  rewards  are  worth  your  trouble.  New  Order  as  well 
as  groups  like  Modern  English  and  The  Glove  have  taken 
the  synthesizer  beyond  its  mechanical  sterility  and  inte- 
grated it  tastefully  with  guitars. 

IT'S  A  SHAME  that  the  press  has  just  recently  start- 
ed babbling  about  the  British  music  invasion  because  it's 
overshadowing  the  sincerity  and  originality  that  so  many 
American  bands  had  to  offer.  In  '83  for  example,  in  the 
area  of  rap  music,  no  Brits  came  close  to  the  home- 
grown electro-funk  of  Grandmaster  Flash  ("White 
Lines"),  Planet  Patrol  ("Looking  for  the  Perfect  Beat") 
or  George  Clinton  ("Atomic  Dog").  Also,  on  the  West 
coast  there  was  alot  of  interesting  activity.  Similar  to 
the  Rockabilly  revival  in  '82  with  the  Straycats,  a  re- 
emergence  of  the  60's  especially  in  the  area  of  psyche- 
delic music  has  produced  several  impressive  bands,  most 
notably  The  Three  O'Clock,  Green  on  Red,  and  (my  fav- 
orite by  a  long  shot)  The  Dream  Syndicate.  From  LA. 
also  but  far  from  psychedelic,  the  veteran  group,  X, 
came  out  with  one  of  the  best  American  rock  records  of 
'83:    MORE  FUN  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

Speaking  of  music  from  the  past,  several  old  rockers 
released  some  of  their  finest  material  in  '83:  Bob  Dylan 
(INFIDELS),  Robert  Plant  (THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  MO 
MENTS)  and  the  group  PINK  FLOYD  (THE  FINAL 
CUT).  And  don't  say  dead  men  can't  rock  until  you've 
heard  the  posthumous  releases.  The  Doors:  ALIVE, 
SHE  CRIED  and  Bob  Marley  and  the  Waiters:  CON- 
FRONTATION. Though  Tom  Waits  and  T-Bone  Burn- 
ett aren't  exactly  old  and  certainly  not  dead,  they  are 
both  destined  to  be  called  the  Dylans  of  the  80's.  These 
guys  are  ultra-cool,  write  classic  songs  and  were  highly 
underrated  in  '83.  So  give  'em  a  break  and  check  out 
Waits'  SWORDFISHTROMBONES  and  Burnett's 
PROOF  THROUGH  THE  NIGHT. 

In  other  sizes  of  vinyl,  four  EP's  (Extended  Play) 
caught  my  ear  and  stayed  there:  Jason  and  the  Nashville 
Scorchers  tore  it  up  with  a  raucous  FERVOR,  The 
Bongos  soared  gracefully  on  a  NUMBER  WITH  WINGS, 


Let's  Active  showed  us  how  to  dance  intelligently  on 
AFOOT,  and  last  but  not  least  The  Cramps  hooked  a  big 
live  one  on  THE  SMELL  OF  FEMALE.  These  discs  are 
bargains-  100%  music  with  no  additives.  Buy  your's  to- 
day. With  singles,  some  of  my  favorite  commercial  ones 
include  "Rockitt"  by  Herbie  Hancock,  "Love  is  a  Stang- 
er"  by  Eurythmics,  "Church  of  the  Poison  Mind"  by 
Boy  George,  Inc.,  "Naive  Melody"  Talking  Heads,  "Can- 
dy Girl"  New  Edition,  and  "Let's  Dance"  by  Bowie.  On 
my  darker  side  I  liked  "This  is  not  a  Love  Song"  by 
P.I.L.,  "Confusion"  by  New  Order,  "Never  Stop"  by 
Echo  and  the  Bunnymen,  "Breathless"  by  X,  and  "Ig- 
nore the  Machine"  by  the  chartbusting  Alien  Sex  Friend. 

MISCELLANEOUS  HONORABLE  MENTION  ought 
to  go  to  Aztec  Camera:  HIGH  LAND ,  HARD  RAIN, 
Tears  for  Fears:  THE  HURTING,  Pylon:  CHOMP,  Elvis 
Costeilo:  PUNCH  THE  CLOCK,  and  KING  SUNNY 
ADE:  Sychro  System.  I  was  going  to  include  the  albums 
of  Big  Country,  Eurythmics,  and  Culture  Ctub  here,  but 
they  really  don't  measure  up.  Their  albums  were  mainly 
filler  material  surrounding  one  or  two  excellent  cuts. 
They  have  been  inordinately  hyped  by  the  media  but  I 
truly  believe  each  has  the  goods  to  come  up  with  a 
strong,  coherent  album  sometime  in  the  future.  I'm 
willing  to  wait. 

In  retrospect,  a  tremendous  amount  of  new  music 
was  produced  in  1983  and  though  the  mainstream  might 
not  ever  hear  it,  college  radio  and  alternative  media  will 
continue  to  support  it.  In  reference  to  commercial 
music  of  '83,  an  Atlantan  writer  claimed  that  "commer- 
cial" is  no  longer  a  dirty  word.  This  is  true  in  that  it  is 
quite  unusual  to  see  such  successful  artists  like  the  Pol- 
ice or  Talking  Heads  in  the  Top  40  while  receiving  the 
praise  of  critics.  Though  there  might  have  been  some 
shift  in  our  attitudes  towards  music  in  1983,  I  don't 
see  the  music  industry  approaching  any  type  of  brave 
new  world.  It's  fine  that  new  groups  can  receive  immed- 
iate attention  through  "the  magic  of  video"  but  alot 
of  good  new  groups  will  be  displaced  simply  because 
they  don't  have  the  right  image  or  enough  bucks  to 
make  a  popular  video.  MTV  could  very  will  become 
the  Big  Brother  of  music. 


The    Sewanee    Purple  February    3,    1984 


Alumnus  shares  views  on  coarse  load 


Dear  Chas: 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  take  such  an  active  interest 
in  the  course-load  subject  and  my  feelings  on  it  are  par- 
allel to  yours.  What  disturbs  me  the  most  about  this 
proposal  is  that  it  seems  to  be  discussed  without  refer- 
ence to  its  overall  effect  on  the  purpose  of  education  at 
Sewanee.  No  one  seems  to  be  re-evaluating  the  goals  of 
the  University  in  the  educational  process,  although  that 
should  come  first.  Such  a  proposal  revolutionizes  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  University.  It  represents 
a  change  in  direction,  a  fundamental  shift  of  approach, 
and  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  should  hinge  on  whether 
this  new  direction  or  approach  is  good  or  bad. 

I  never  took  an  active  role  in  the  five  day  week  con- 


troversy as  I  believe  it  represented  no  more  than  a  super- 
ficial facelift.  The  four  course  load  proposal  is  very  dif- 
ferent. It  represents,  and  I  claim  not  to  be  fully  in- 
formed on  the  specific  justifications  for  it,  a  shift  away 
from  the  goal  of  educating  the  student  and  toward  a  goal 
of  enhancing  faculty  prestige.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  faculty  being  well-read  in  their  area  or  perhaps 
publishing  occassional^. 

What  is  wrong  is  the  shift  toward  de-emphasizing  the 
goal  of  educating  Sewanee  students.  Throughout  its 
history,  Sewanee  has  hefd  the  tradition  of  developing  the 
individual  student's  potential  to  be  foremost;  to  a  large 
extent  faculty  publishing  and  such  non-curricular  activ- 
ities were  discouraged.  Sewanee  will  never  be  a  great 
research-oriented  university  nor  will  it  ever  provide  the 
Martin  Feldstein's  of  the  world  or  ready  candidates  for 


Percy's  analysis  of  women 
not  applicable  to  S.  Elliott 


BY  ELIZABETH  N  CHITTY 


SEWANEE  WOMEN  AT  the  turn  of  the  century  were 
characterized  by  William  Alexander  Percy  in  his  Lan- 
terns on  the  Levee  as  "always  old  and  ladies,"  who  never 
died,  and  from  whom  emanated  a  faint  scent  of  orris 

root.  This  description  did  not  apply  to  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  all,  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott,  who  call- 
ed Sewanee  home  most  of  the  time  from  her  arrival  in 
1870  at  the  age  of  22  until  her  death  in  1928.  Writer  of 
fiction,  drama,  travel  articles,  editor  of  a  current  issues 
quarterly,  first  president  of  the  Tennessee  Equal  Suf- 
frage Association,  state  chairman  of  women  supporting 

Woodrow  Wilson's  candidacy  for  the  presidency,  author 
of  a  civil  riehts  manifesto  addressed  to  Congress  and  the 
Tennessee  legislature  (she  was  the  first  woman  to  address 
that  body),  second  woman  to  receive  a  Sewanee  honor- 
ary degree  (the  first  the  dean  of  the  never-opened  Wo- 
man's College  at  Morgan's  Steep),  Miss  Sada,  as  she  dub- 
bed herself,  was  at  the  same  time  a  dutiful  daughter  of 
her  widowed  mother  and  responsible  aunt  to  the  child- 
ren of  a  sister  whom  she  raised. 

Interest  in  Miss  Sada  has  been  revived  lately  by  three 
publications:  a  biography  by  Clara  Childs  Mackenzie 
in  the  Twayne  U.S.  Authors  series;  Some  Data,  a  collect- 
ion of  her  short  stories,  edited  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  which 
includes  several  previously  unpublished:  and  an  article 
by  Mrs.  Edward  McCrady  in  a  1983  issue  of  the  Frank- 
lin County  Historical  Review. 


MISS  ELLIOTT  WAS  the  daughter  of  the  third 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  Bishop  Elliott  of  Georgia. 
Her  first  Sewanee  home,  on  the  ATO  site,  was  destroyed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1870  with  her 
mother  and  professor  brother,  she  returned  to  take  up 
residence  in  Saints'  Rest,  now  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stiles  Lines,  next  to  Cleveland  dormitory. 

In  her  Ioe  cabin  study  in  the  back  yard,  she  began  the 
remarkable  record  of  published  works-  seven  novels,  a 
biography  of  Sam  Houston,  a  play  produced  in  London 
in  1904,  book  reviews  for  the  Sewanee  Review  over  a 
period  from  1894  to  1926,  thirty-two  short  stories  pub- 
lished and  a  half  dozen  others.  Essays  and  articles  were 
as  varied  as  one  in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  on  dwellers 
of  the  mountain  coves  to  one  on  capital-labor  settle- 
ments of  disputes  in  Sewanee's  short-lived  Forsenic 
Quarterly. 


SHE  IS  DUE  credit  often  attributed  to  others.  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  points  out  that  her  first  novel,  The  Felmeres, 
was  published  a  year  before  George  Washington  Cable's 
The  Grandmissesimes,  which  is  described  as  the  first 
postwar  novel  by  a  Southerner.  Ellen  Glasgow  is  often 
called  the  first  Southern  woman  writer  to  view  her  re- 
gion as  part  of  the  national  scene,  but  Sada  Elliott  was 
published  in  national  magazines  from  1886.  The  Fele- 
meres  embodied  feminist  ideas  more  than  thirty  years 
before  Mary  Johnston's  Hagar  championed  women's 
rights.  In  lerry,  her  best  known  work,  her  picture  of  the 
Southern  mountaineer  was  more  realistic  than  that  of 
Mary  Noailles  Murfree,  her  fellow-Tennessean.  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  points  out  that  Miss  Elliott  was  one  of  only 
three  Southern  writers  recognized  for  the  manner  in 
which  she  wrote  of  the  economic  abuses  of  the  period 
of  the  agrarian  revolt. 

Of  the  lady  herself  Mrs.  Mackenzie  writes: 

In  many  ways  Miss  Elliott's  life  is  as  remarkable 
as  anything  she  ever  wrote.  Self-effacing,  determin- 
ed, a  woman  of  keen  mind  and  quick  wit,  she  was 
such  a  new  variety  grafted  on  to  native  stock  that 
more  traditionally-oriented  women  shied  away  from 
her  ....  This  sort  of  candid,  Intelliaent,  straight- 
forward person,  devoid  of  the  usual  "feminine  wiles,  " 
became  not  only  a  role  she  adopted  for  herself,  but 
also  a  character  type  often  recreated  in  her  work-  - 
■  the  New  Woman  who  was  emerging  in  public  life  and 
the  popular  domestic  novel  as  a  product  of  the  fem- 
inist movement 

MRS.  MACKENZIE  CONCLUDES:  "Though  the 
niche  she  made  in  Southern  and  national  letters  is  small, 
it  is  authentic  and  deserves  to  be  carved  out  with  her 
name  upon  it."  Only  her  tombstone  in  the  University 
Cemetery  has  her  name  carved  upon  it,  but  legend  says 
that  Point  Disappointment  (of  a  suitor)  is  another  monu- 
ment. 


Cabinet  posts.  Its  strength  has  always  rested  on  its  rep- 
utation as  an  intimate  community  where  students  came 
first  and  everything  else  last.  Personally,  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with-  the  University  demanding  that  all  new 
faculty  be  willing  to  accept  the  traditional  roles  of 
faculty  members  at  Sewanee,  that  of  being  available  and 
interested  in  the  student's  progress,  while  remaining 
necessarily  obscure  in  the  professional  world. 

The  consequences  of  any  such  policy  are  tremendous. 
There  are  various  Sewanee  "phenomena",  only  one  of 
which  is  its  tremendous-  percentage  of  Rhodes  Scholars. 
Sewanee  students  invariably  play  leading  roles  in  their 
communities  after  they  graduate.  These  things  happen 
for  specific  reasons.  The  most  important  reason  is  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  student  and  his/her  develop- 
ment. Having  attended  the  famous  College  of  William 
and  Mary  for  some  time  now,  I  firmly  believe  that  while 
Sewanee  recruits  students  slightly  below  W8iM's  stan- 
dards, Sewanee  students  are  better  individuals  when  they 
graduate.  And  no  one  here  would  contemplate  raising 
hell  over  a  reduction  in  course  work;  that  Sewanee  stu- 
dents do  it  is  unbelievable.  It  tells  us  I  think  that  stu- 
dents feel  they  are  being  robbed  of  something  though 
they  really  can't  put  their  finger  on  it.  Sewanee's  repu- 
tation as  a  premiere  educational  institution  can  not  be 
laid  on  anyone's  doorstep,  but  I  think  its  dedication  to 
the  student  has  been  its  finest  tradition.  It's  a  tradition 
with  real  consequences  though. 

I  thought  I  should  pass  on  my  random  feelings  on  the 
subject  for  your  benefit.  In  an  educational  world  in- 
creasingly witness  to  such  things  as  capable  students  de- 
clining to  attend  venerable  places  like  Harvard  because 
they  may  see  their  professor  three  times  a  semester,  it 
is  important  to  realize  how  different  Sewanee  is  and  how 
hard  it  must  be  to  keep  it  on  a  course  so  rudely  shunned 
by  the  rest  of  the  educational  community.  All  I  would 
ask  is  that  you  encourage  those  responsible  to  re-evalu- 
ate their  objectives  for  the  University  in  an  honest  man- 
ner and  decide  what  is  best  for  the  students.  Sewanee  is 
a  great  university  simply  because  it  does  not  try  to  be 
one.  I  know  its  alumni  are  anxiously  awaiting  its  new 
direction. 

Sincerely, 
Robert  L.  Crewdson 
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Conference  speakers  include, 
clockwise  from  above, 
Beverley  Earle,  Ruth  Campbell, 
Gail  Thomas,  Catesby  Jones, 
and  Crow  Johnson. 


Conference  'looks  into  future' 


BY  SARA  WILLIAMS 


SEWANEE  LOOKS  "into  the  future"  as  the  Con- 
ference on  Women  begins  Sunday  February  12  through 
February  19.  It  will  be  a  week  filled  with  lectures, 
panel  discussions,  films,  luncheons,  and  workshops. 
The  community,  professors,  and  students  have  worked 
together  to  make  this  conference  possible. 

"The  1984  Conference  on  Women  provides  oppor- 
tunities to  explore  these  real  life  challenges  (of  Amer- 
icans, male  and  female,  dealing  with  each  other)  in 
hope  of  discovering  a  spark  of  joy  among  the  diffi- 
culties," said  Joanne  Raulerson,  publicity  chairperson 
for  the  conference. 

The  conference  is  for  all,  both  men  and  women. 
This  is  apparent  through  the  change  in  the  title  "The 
Women's  Conference,"  to  the  new,  non  possesive  title, 
"The  Sewanee  Conference  on  Women." 

In  addition,  the  Conference  hopes  to  convey  to 
women,  especially  Sewanee  women,  that  they  have 
personal  worth  and  integrity  whether  they  are  home- 
oriented,  career  oriented,  recognized  as  intelligent 
or  not,  thin  or  plump:  that  they  are  legitimate  people, 
just  the  way  they  are,"  Raulerson  added. 

THE  PROGRAM  CONSISTS  of  many  lectures  in- 
cluding Gail  Griffin  Thomas  of  the  Dallas  Institute 
of  Humanities  and  Culture.  Thomas  will  discuss  how 
the  women's  movement  has  opened  up  a  "Pandora's 
Box"  of  both  good  and  bad  and  how  men  and  women 
must  cope  with  this. 

Food   and    Emotions   is   the   topic   of   a  University 
sponsered  lecture  by  Dr.  Marlene  Boskind-White 
will    discuss    in    her   lecture    "Women,    Emotion 


Food,"    why    a    woman's    loweer   self   esteme   is   con- 
nected to  physical  problems. 

"Hospice:  A  Feminine  Perspective  on  Health  Care," 
will  be  presented  on  Feb.  15  at  4:30  p.m.  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Ross,  officer  of  the  National  Hospice  Organi- 
zation and  Pauline  J.  Clarke,  the  Hospice  administra- 
tive director.  Ross  will  discuss  how  one  may  perceive 
feminine  and  masculine  characteristics  in  health  care, 
and  that  Hospice  is  the  feminine  approach.    Clarke  will 


describe   her    role, 
of  Hospice. 

These  are  -just  a 
Sewanee  Conferen 
program  is  as  follow 


nd   job,  and  the  practical  aspects 


few  of  the  highlights  fcV  the  1984 
:e     on    Women.        The    complete 


8:00  p.m.  Films: 


"Killing  Us  Softly" 
"Rosie  the  Riveter" 


Monday,  February  13: 
4:30  p.m 
of  Islamic 
Ibsen. 

8:00    p.m. 


"The    Pandora    Comple 
lecture  by  Gail  Griffin  Thomas 


4:30  p.m.  "Patterns  of  Expressing  Sexuality" 
A  Student  panel. 

7  p.m.  "Women  and  Spirituality"  A  Lecture 
by  Carmen  Guerrero 

Wednesday,  February  15: 

4:30  "Hospice:  A  Feminine  Perspective 
on  Health  Care"  A  lecture  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Ross  and  Pauline  J.  Clarke 

8:00  "Women,  Emotions,  and  Food"  A 
lecture  by  Marlene  Boskind-White 


Thursday,  Feb.  16: 


Sunday,  February  12: 

II  :00     a.m .     Holy     Eucharist,    sermon     by 
Kristin  Erickson. 

4:00    p.m.v  "Dual    Career    Relationships," 
a  panel  discussion  of  community  couples. 


A   Luncheon  with   Ruth  Campbell 


"Feminism    and    the    Survival 
Tradition"  A   Lecture  by   Lois 


ancj   Tuesday,  February  14: 


4:30     "A  Woman's  Place"  by  Ruth  Campbell 
7:30  Movie:   "Ninotchke"    # 

Friday,  Feb.  17 

4:30     "Women  Working  in  the  Arts"  A  lec- 
ture by  Laura  Lieberman 

7:00     "Sexual  Harrassment  in  the  Workplace 
and  Academe"  A  lecture  by  Beverly  Earle 

Saturday,  Feb.  18: 

1-5    p.m.      Songwriting   workshop    by    Crow 
Johnson 

8:00  p.m.     Concert  by  Crow  Johnson  and 
Catesby  Jones 
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Bulimia  related  to  esteem,  doctor  says 


BY  DAVELYN  MONTI 
Associate  University  Counselo 


ON  FEBRUARY  15th  at  8:00  p.m.,  the  Sewanee 
Conference  on  Women  will  host  Dr.  Marlene  Boskind- 
White  as  guest  lecturer.  Dr.  White's  presentation,J'W6^ 
men,  Emotions  and  Food,"  will  focus  on  the  interrel- 
ationship of  body-image,  self-esteem  and  self-destruct- 
ive eating  patterns  which  professionals  say  is  increasing- 
ly becoming  recognized  as  a  women's  issue. 

In  light  of  the  current  national  vouge  of  thinness, 
reinforced  by  media,  advertising  and  peer  expectations, 
being  thin  has  become  a  measure  of  feminine  self-worth 
and  social  acceptance.  Dr.  Boskind-White  will  discuss 
the  psychological  dynamics  and  cultural  pressures  that 
work  against  a  positive  body-image,  sound  self-esteem 
and  healthy  relationships  for  women. 

A  practicing  psychotherapist  and  specialist  in  eating 
disorders,  Boskind-White  ■  is  most  well-known  for  her 
leading  research  in  the  treatment  of  builimia  (or  buli- 
marexia).  Bulimia  is  an  eating  disorder  characterized 
by  excessive  eating  or  gorging  followed  by  some  form 
of  purging,  usually  vomiting,  laxative  abuse,  or  extreme 
dieting.  With  heY  husband,  .Dr.  William-  White,  who  is 
Director  of  Counseling  Services  at  Cornell,  Boskind- 
White  has  co-authored  a  book,  Bulimarexia:  The  Binge/ 
Purge  Syndrome.  Released  this  past  March  by  W.W. 
Norton,  it  is  now  in  its  third  printing.  "The  Whites  offer 
marathon  treatment  weekends  throughout  the  country 


for  young  women  with  bulimia  and  arc  doing  the  leading 
successful  work  in  the  country.  (As  a  visiting  therapist, 
I  worked  with  the  Whites  during  one  of  the  weekends 
last  November  and  was  impressed  by  their  effectiveness 
and  expertise.)  Besides  authoring  many  scholarly  publi- 
cations, and  popular  articles,  Boskind-White  has  present- 
ed papers  and  conducted  seminars  at  such  national  sym- 
posiums as  the  American  Psychological  Association,  A- 
merican  College  Health  Association,  and  the  Washington 
Psychological  Center.  She  received  her  Ph.D.  from  Cor- 
nell in  Counseling  and  Student  Personnel  Administration 
with  a  specialization  in  psychopathology. 

THE  INCIDENCE  OF  bulimia  nation-wide  is  on  the 
upswing,  particularly  among  the  college-women  age- 
group.  Current  statistics  indicate  the  disorder  in  be- 
tween 1 5  to  25%  of  the  female  population  on  any  given 
campus.  Confined  largely  (98%)  to  females,  bulimic  pat- 
terns emerge  in  the  lives  of  unusually  intelligent,  achieve- 
ment-firiented,  creative  middle-class  women  who  are, 
paradoxically,  seen  by  their  peers  as  physically  attractive 
as  well. 

As  an  eating  disorder,  bulimia  is  a  serious  problem, 
having  dangerous  side-effects  which  can  be  life-threaten- 
ing. A  more  isidious  danger,  however,  is  the  psychologi- 
cal self-destruction  accompanying  what,  to  the  bulimic 
woman,  seems  like  a  hopeless,  addictive  cycle. 

Persons  with  bulimia  are  not  easily  recognized,  a 
phenomenon  differing  from  its  sister  disorder,  anorexia 


nervosa.  The  anorexic  pattern  most  typically  emerges 
between  the  ages  of  12  to  16  and  is  characterized  by 
extreme  self-starvation,  malnutrition  and,  if  not  treated, 
death.  Bulimia  is  rather  a  secret  pattern;  rarely  does  a 
woman  let  anyone  but  very  trusted  friends  know  of  her 
problem. 

In  most  cases,  the  binge/purge  behavior  begins  as  the 
result  of  dieting.  Following  the  initial  binge  comes  a 
feeling  of  guilt  and  fear  of  becoming  fat,  leading  to  the 
purge.  A  consequent  compulsion  to  lose  weight  leads  to 
excessive  dieting  which,  again  reinforces  the  cycle. 
Loss  of  self-control  depletes  an  already-battered  sense 
of  worth;  a  very  destructive  and  isolating  habit  gradually 
takes  over. 

THE  ROOT  PROBLEMS,  however,  go  much  deeper 
than  only  a  concern  with  being  thin.  Cultural  and  con- 
sequent social  definitions  of  femininity  set  up  fear  of 
masculine  rejection  on  the  basis  of  one's  appearance. 
For  a  bulimic  woman,  her  body  becomes  an  object  and, 
if  not  acceptable,  a  source  of  shame  guilt  and  inadequa- 
cy. Striving  for  perfection  leads  to  pessimism  and  loss  of 
hope.  Dependency  on  external  approval  and  dire  fear 
of  disapproval  from  others  (especially  males)  have  po- 
tent effects  in  abetting  an  all-too-common  female  ten- 
dency to  avoid  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  one's 
life.  Eating  and  throwing  up  become  maladatpive  re- 
actions to  this  relentless  stress.   A  woman  with  bulimia 

See  Page  19 
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'  Florence  Louise  Johnson,  far  left,  and  Flnah  ■ 

/iFortoonaft  were  among  those  at  city-run  j 

§  shelters  escaping  the  cold  In  Manhattan.  .■ 

*  Theatergoers,  -  above,'  braved  (unfreezing  g 

temperatures  to  stand  In  Una  (or  tickets.  In 

Keokuk,   Iowa,   grain-laden   barges   were,: 

„ .  trapped  In  the  frozen  Mississippi  River.  <  > 


Get  it  fresh 

Now  available  at  a  30%  discounted  subscription  rate  at 
The  University  of  the  South.  (That's  only  35  cents  per 
day  for  same  day  of  publication  delivery . )  For  more  in- 
formation contact  Ms.  Lotti  at  St.  Luke's  Bookstore. 
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Administration 
May  Challenge 
EqualPayRule 
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Top  Officials  Press  Case 
h  Over  Women 's  Suit  ' 


fC(  By  ROBERT  PEAR  .. 

|Xl  'SptdalMTlHNfWYortTtnm,."'';^  y,' 

WASHINGTON,  Jan;  21  —  The  Reii- 
gan;  Administration  Is  preparing1  a 
legal  challenge  to  a  decision  by  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  who  ordered  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  back  pay  and  raises  tor  women 
found  to  have  been  paid  less  than  men 
holding  jobs  of  comparable  worth.*  ;-. 
i  Officiate  at  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  White  House  said  they  knew  a 
challenge  to  the  Judge's  order  to  the 
State  of  Washington  would  be  unpopu- 
lar with  women's  organizations,  which 
hailed  the  ruling  last  month  as  a  new 
weapon  in  the  fight  against  sex  dis- 
crimination. , 

K  But  the  officials  said  political  consid- 
erations would  not  deter  them  from 
challenging  what  they  saw  as  a  danger- 
ous legal  precedent. 
''.!:,      Worth  of  Work  Is  Issue 

In  his  decision,  Federal  District 
Judge  Jack  E.  Tanner  found  "over- 
whelming" evidence  that  the  State  of 
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PHI  DtLF  hi*Si'.  ^ 

ALPHA  09XA  THE1A 


WE  ARE  A  diverse  group  of  approximately  35  young 
women  whose  goals  are  threefold:  to  excel  academically; 
to  serve  the  community;  and  to  enrich  college  life  by  pro- 
viding friendship  and  fun  for  the  college  community  at 
large  as  well  as  for  our  members.  Each  member  of  ADT  is 
a  special  reason  for  our  sorority's  growth  and  develop- 
ment. We  pride  ourselves  in  the  variety  of  our  group  since 
it  is  the  individuals  that  make  an  organization  interesting 
and  effective. 

Melante  Young 

Rush  Chairman 

ALPHA  DELTA  THETA 


WHERE  RUSH  IS  concerned  the  members  of  Phi  Kappa 
Epsilon  do  not  look  for  any  "special  type"  *>f  girls  or 
specific  qualities  they  must  meet  -  we  generally  base  our 
selections  or  decisions  on  who  we've  gotten  to  know 
throughout  the  entire  year.  This  attitude  is  shown  in  our 
friendly  easy  going  style  expressed  when  working  on  com- 
munity projects,  college  activities,  or  even  organizing  our 
own  parties. 

Julie  Moebes 

Rush  Chairman 

PHI  KAPPA  EPSILON 


WE'RE  FESTIVE  AND  u 

uals.  There's  no  such  thin; 
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Contemplation 
of   national  move 
for  sororities 


BY  CATHIE  RICHARDSON 


.and  all  of  us  are  individ- 
bored  GTU. 

Jan  Schumann 
^ush  Chairman 
IMATAUUPSILON 


THE  FIVE  LOCAL  sororities  on  Sewanee's  campus 
are  growing  and  thriving,  but  several  students  have  been 
curious  about  whether  the  sororities  will  ever  national- 
ize. The  idea  is  by  no  means  a  new  one  here  at  Sewanee. 
Several  of  the  sororities  have  investigated  the  possibility 
of  going  national  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  national  sororities  themselves  have  shown  great 
interest  in  colonizing  at  Sewanee.  Practically  all  the 
national  sororities  have  filed  letters  of  interest  with  our 
Office  of  the  Deans  of  Students.  Several  years  ago,  the 
Assistant  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  and  Sorority  Advisor 
of  Vanderbilt  University  spoke  at  Sewanee  concerning 
the  costs,  obligations,  and  benefits  of  national  sororities. 
Several  of  Sewanee's  sororities  expressed  interest,  but 
only  one  sorority  actually  attended  the  lecture. 

IF  OUR  LOCAL  sororities  did  choose  to  seek  nation- 
al affiliation,  the  procedure  would  be  as  follows:  the  sor- 
ority {or  sororities)  would  first  need  to  secure  the  appro- 
val of  the  administration.  The  sorority  would  then  con- 
tact one,  two  or  three  national  sororities  in  which  it  is 
interested.  Sometimes  the  local  organization  sends 
.questionnaires  to  the  nationals,  and  invites  them  to 
visit  the  campus  and  the  local  sorority  members.  The 
nationals  will  usually  make  a  presentation  to  the  sorority 


during  this  visit.     The  local  sorority  will  then  decide 
which  national  group  it  will  petition. 

When  questioned  about  whether  she  would  wqlcomc 
national  sororities  on  campus,  Dean  Cushman  saifl/'l'm 
not  sure.  Local  sororities  like  the  fact  that  they  have  au- 
tonomy, and  can  set  their  own  rush  rules  and  rush  sched- 
ules. Certainly  there  is  some  interest,  however."  Dean 
Cushman  favors  the  idea  of  holding  sorority  rush  second 
semester.  "The  freshmen  girls  have  a  chance  to  get  their 
feet  on  the  ground  academically  and  socially,"  said  Mrs. 
Cushman.  She  also  feels  that  in  going  national  our  sor- 
orities would  sacrifice  some  of  their  freedom  in  choosing 
members. 

IN  THE  EVENT  that  the  sororities  on  the  mountain 
decided  to  nationalize,  Dean  Cushman  said  that  all  nat- 
ional sororities  would  be  notified  at  the  same  time  giving 
no  one  group  an  edge.  She  doesn't  encourage  all  five 
sororities  nationalizing  simultaneously,  but  believes  that 
one  sorority  alone  going  national  would  be  a  mistake. 

If  the  situation  ever  advanced  to  this  point,  the  Dean 
stresses  that  our  sororities  should  look  into  it  in  a  careful 
way.  "The  nationals  whom  I  respect  arc  the  ones  that 
give  breathing  room  to  the  girls  and  consideration  to  the 
administration,"  she  said.  Thus  far,  she  added,  the  local 
sororities  have  been  very  good  about  keeping  each  other 
and  the  administration  informed  about  their  intentions. 


The  Rush  Chairmen  speak.  .  . 


THETA  KAPPA  PHI,  the  first  sorority  established  at 
Sewanee,  strives  to  maintain  a  close  relationship  among 
our  members,  with  the  community,  and  with  the  Uni- 
versity by  incorporating  social  and  community  activities. 

Amy  Jackson 
Rush  Chairman 
THETA  KAPPA  PHI 


SINCE  ITS  FOUNDING  in  1979,  Theta  Pi  has  striven  to 
maintain  a  diverse,  but  unique,  group  of  girts.  We  take 
pride  in  our  involvement  in  community  and  campus 
service  projects  as  well  as  in  being  a  leader  in  campus 
social  activities.  Most  of  all,  we  cherish  the  unity  and  the 
friendships  which  have  evolved  through  the  years.  Smile. 
Pep! 

Elizabeth  Craver 

Rush  Chairman 

THETA  PI  SORORITY 
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For  Ladd,  and 
ladies,  patience 

on  court  a  virtue 


BY  BEN  HARRIS 


"PATIENCE"  SAID  Sewanee  women's  basketball 
coach  Nancy  Ladd  as  she  reflected  on  the  fortunes  of 
her  young  squad  in  the  1983-84  campaign.  "We've 
learned  patience.  Most  of  our  players  have  come  from 
good  high  school  programs  and  aren't  used  to  losing." 

Indeed  for  the  eight  freshman  and  four  sophomores 

on  this  year's  team,  the  season  has  beerv  one  of  lessons 
learned  the  hard  way  and  of  patience  tried.  Through  fif- 
teen games,  the  Tigers  have  posted  a  6-9  worksheet  and 
face  an  uphill  battle  over  the  final  seven  contests  to  fin- 
ish above .500. 

The  Southwestern  game,  a  51-39  loss,  typified  the 
Tigers'  problems  this  season.  On  defense,  an  area  which 
the  team  has  "really  improved"  according  to  Ladd,  the 
squad  was  solid,  turning  in  one  of  its  best  efforts  of  the 
season.  Offensively,  however,  the  team  frittered  away 
its  chances,  shooting  only  27%  from  the  field.  Indeed, 
except  for  the  play  of  Kim  Valek  and  an  occasional  ex- 
plosion from  Suzy  Steele,  the  Sewanee  offense  has  been 
practically  non-existent.  More  scoring,  especially  from 
the  guards,  is  needed  if  the  fight  for  a  .500  season  is  to 
be  successful. 

EVERYONE  ON  THE  squad  seem'  lo  "have  mo- 
ments" of  strong  offensive  production,  ys  Ladd,  and 
this  assessment  seems  accurate  for  the  cam's  overall 
performance.  Often  the  Tigers  "get  clc  ;"  in  a  game 
with  a  good  opponent  such  as  Southwc  ;rn,  but  then 
suffer  lapses  and  end  up  on  the  short  e  I  of  the  final 
tally.  This  is  the  mark  of  a  young  team,  inexperienc- 
ed players,  but  the  Tigers'  strong  spurts  ndicate  a  lot 
of  talent  that  lacks  only  experience. 

Ladd  hopes  that  the  lessons  learned  Jring  the  re- 
gular season  will  pay  off  in  the  stretch  drive  for  a  .500 
season,  and  in  the  conference  tournament  held  at  Se- 
wanee February  23-25.  Archrival  Southwestern  looms 
as  the  top  seed,  the  team  that  the  Tigers  will  most  likely 
have  lo  beat  to  win  the  tournament.  A  strong  fan  turn- 
out will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  squad  as  it  pushes  to 
prove  itself  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


In  conference 

First-year     basketball     coach     Bobby  home  game.  Dwyer  is  leading  the  Tigers  to 

Dwyer    gives    important    information    to 
sophomore  guard  Jim  Folds  during  a  recent 


an  impressive  record  with  the  help  of  assist- 
ant Bill  Fenlon.(Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


Rivals  alert  to  Tigers  now 


"WE'RE  NOT  GOING  to  sneak  up  on  anybody  any- 
more" said  Tigers  Basketball  Coach  Bobby  Dwyer  in  his 
summation  of  the  remainder  of  this  season.  Indeed  the 
teams  Sewanee  plays  will  be  prepared  to  play  competi- 
tive basketball.  The  Tigers  were  tied  for  first  place  in 
the  C.A.C.  after  a  triple  overtime  defeat  of  Rose-Hulman 
on  January  10  (76-71).  This  was  Sewanee's  first  regular 
season  defeat  of  Rose-Hulman  at  their  own  court.  Since 
that  time  only  one  team  in  the  College  Athletic  Confer- 
ence has  beaten  Dwyers  cagers;  the  Colonels  of  Centre 
College  defeated  the  Tigers  both  at  home  and  away  to 
drop  Sewanee  to  4-2  in  the  Conference  and  10-5  overall. 

With  ten  games  left  in  the  season,  four  of  which  are 
conference  games,  Dwyer  does  not  expect  an  ease  in  the 
competition.  They  still  have  Rose-Hulman,  South- 
western, Oglethorpe  and  Covenant  to  contend  with,  the 
latter  three  at  their  home  courts,  but  the  Tigers  can  go 
into   their   final    third  of  the  season  with  confidence. 


A  KEY  PERFORMER  has  been  Rob  Scott,  a  6'8" 
freshman  who,  according  to  Dwyer,  has  shown  tremen- 
dous improvement  in  the  last  week  to  ten  days.  Two  of 
the  team's  four  seniors  are  starters,  Mark  Peeler  and 
Kevin  Barnett.  Peeler,  along  with  Sophomore  Jim 
Folds  and  Ellis  Simmons  are  part  of  Dwyer's  successful 
three  guard  system.  The  coach  noted  that  the  trio  has 
been  very  consistent  in  its  performance  throughout  the 
season. 

Barnett  has  been  the  teams  best  outside  shooter. 
This,  Dwyer  said,  causes  him  to  be  guarded  the  toughest, 
but  he  make  up  for  it  in  his  defensive  play.  If,  in  fact 
with  such  team-work  anyone  could  be  called  a  star,  one 
of  the  team's  players  does  stand  out.  Junior  Jim  Startz 
is  not  only  Sewanee's  top  scorer,  but  he  is  second  in  the 
conference  in  that  category,  and  leads  the  conference  in 
rebounding. 


Skiers  compete 
in  first  races 


BY  ELIZABETH  W.OWENS 


A  Sewanee  skiteam 
performer  cuts  a 
graceful  path  down  the 
foreground  of  this 
picture,  providing  part 
of  the  impetus  that 
allowed   University 
teams  to  place  in  the 
Beech  competition. 


FOR  MOST  TEAMS,  ice  and  snow  mean  miserable 
conditions  for  the  participants.  Not  so  for  Sewanee's 
newest  team. 

Last  Friday  the  Sewanee  ski  team  competed  in  its  first 
race  of  the  1984  season,  held  on  the  slopes  of  Ski  Beech 
in  Banner  Elk,  South  Carolina.  As  members  of  the  Sou- 
thern Collegiate  Racing  Association,  the  Sewanee 
Shuschers  bucked  the  likes  of  Applachian  State,  Clemson, 
South  Carolina,  UT,  Lees-McRae  and  Western  Carolina. 
Both  the  men's  and  women's  teams  placed.  Not  high," 
but  they  placed. 

After  the  long  drive  Thursday  evening  and  a  restless 
night  at  the  Boone  Trail  Motel,  the  team  was  on  the 
slopes  early  to  practice  before  the  10  am  slalom  race.  The 


See  Page  1 3 
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Outing  Club  reveals  events 


THE  SOC  IS  geared  up  again  this  semester  with  some 
wonderful  winter  offerings,  particularly  for  polar  types. 
There  have  been  skiing  and  ice-skating  outings  in  the  re- 
cent past  (not  including  those  on  the  front  steps  of 
Gailor),  and  more  are  to  come.  To  catch  up  on  other 
SOC  action,  watch  for  notes  in  the  SPO  or  go  by  the 
Outing  Club  Office  on  the  top  floor  of  the  BC  for  more 
info. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  POOL  is  open  through  March 
lit  for  anyone  interested  in  trying  kayaking,  Mondays- 
Fridays;  12-1:30  p.m.  Also  Wednesdays  and  Sundays: 
7  p.m. -9  p.m. 

THE  EQUIPMENT  ROOM  has  new  hours  this  semester: 
Mondays  and  Thursdays:  7  p.m. -9  p.m. 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays:  2  p.m. -4  p.m. 
Fridays:   12p.m. -2p.m. 

THE  BIKE  SHOP  is  closed  through  March  1st  due  to 
lack  of  heat.    For  help  before  then,  contact:    Lee  Rich- 


Marichal  Gentry  pumps  in  two  against  Centre. 


Ski 


from  page  12 

giant  slalom,  cancelled  by  the  mountain's  manager,  should 
have  been  at  2  pm.  The  women's  teams  went  first,  and 
racing  for  Sewanee  were  Melissa  Bulkley,  Emily  Ostertag 
and  Elizabeth  Owens.  The  men's  competition  followed 
the  women's,  and  racing  for  Sewanee  were  team  A:  Matt 
Engleby,  Trey  Greer,  Jack  Nichols,  Bobby  Persons  (ski 
team  captain)  and  Chris  Smith;  B  team:  Mark  Flake, 
David  Laird,  John  Lipsey,  Kieran  Mannion  and  Peter 
Spencer. 

ABOUT  70  SKIERS  raced  on  the  loose  and  frozen 
granular  conditions  of  the  course.  For  a  team  to  place 
three  A  team  skiers  must  complete  the  course  twice 
correctly,  going  through  the  gates  in  sequence.  The 
Sewanee  women's  team  did  just  that,  with  a  team  finish 
of  fifth  out  of  5  teams.  Melissa  Bulkley  captured  fourth 
place  in  the  women's  overall  competition,  with  a  score  of 
1 29.94.  The  mens  A  team  suffered  three  disqualifications 
and  ended  up  as  seventh  out  of  seven  teams.  Bobby  Per- 
sons had  the  top  qualifying  mens  score  of  124.45,  fol- 
lowed by  Chris  Smith  with  a  127.25. 

Sewanee's  ski  Team  is  a  group  of  interested  skiers  of 
varying  ability.  Many  of  Friday's  racers  had  never  raced 
before,  and  anyone  who  can  ski  and  wishes  to  join  th 
team  should  attend  the  Ski  Team  meetings,  held  2  nights 
before  each  race.  The  remaining  races  are  February  3  at 
Beech,  Feb.  9  at  GatMnburg,  and  Feb.  17,  the  Regional 
meet  at  Beech. 


ardson,    Halsey    Cook,     Ho    Ordoubadi; 

Kincaid. 


Mideast  regionals  set 
for  Feb.  17-18  at  Sewanee 

THE  NCAA  DIVISION  3  Mideast  wrestling  regional 
will  be  held  in  Sewanee  on  the  weekend  of  February  1 7- 
18.  Horace  Moore  and  Tiger  coach  Yogi  Anderson  will 
be  the  tournament  directors. 

The  mat  competition  is  scheduled  to  begin  on  Satur- 
day morning  at  9:00  on  three  mats  at  a  time.  The  teams 
scheduled  to  compete  include  Adrian  College,  Alma  Col- 
lege, Concordia  College  of  Illinois,  Depauw  University, 
Hope  College,  MacMurray  College,  Olivet  College,  Rose- 
Hulman,  Sewanee,  Wabash,  Washington  University,  and 
Blackburn  College. 
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Cindy  Boatwright,  74 


Woman  grad  recalls  Sewanee 


THANK  YOU  FOR  asking  me  to  reflect  upon  my 
years  at  Sewanee.  I  am  a  writer  who  never  tires  of  a 
little  tedious  self  expression.  Besides,  Sewanee  is  an  in- 
teresting subject,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Andrew 
Lytle  test  of  worthiness,  I  would  add  it's  a  subject  about 
which  I  do  know  something.  I  went  to  Sewanee  all  four 
college  years,  beginning  in  the  first  class  of  freshman 
women.  After  graduation,  I  stayed  to  teach  English  and 
do  other  odd  jobs  at  Sewanee  Academy.  But  anyway, 
back  to  the  subject  of  interest.  What  is  it  about  Sewanee 
that  continues  to  interest  its  graduates  long  after  the 
baccalaureate  service  has  ended?  Why  do  we  reminisce 
in  what  often  seems  to  be  a  maudlin,  unhealthy  manner? 
How  can  I  explain  to  my  husband  why  we  have  elevated 
a  college  to  mythic  proportions?  How  are  we  so  sure 
our  college  experience  has  been  so  unique?  Are  we  the 
only  college  alumni  who  are  fanatical  about  a  place  and 
not  just  our  old  crowd? 

I'M  STILL  NOT  sure.  Maybe  that's  why  we  continue 
to  ruminate.  Maybe  it  was  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  place, 
the  niceness  of  the  people,  the  intimate  size.  The  isola- 
tion and  closeness  threw  us  together  with  a  diversity  of 
people  with  whom  we  could  become  friends,  not  just 
those  with  whom  a  sorority,  football  team  or  drama  club 
would  match  us.  Maybe  it  was  our  professors  who  be- 
came such  a  large  part  of  our  lives,  intellectually,  social- 
ly, and  formatively-they  were  not  just  names  in  a  pro- 
fessional journal.  Maybe  it  was  the  challenge  to  our 
minds.  Maybe  it  was  a  synergy  of  all  these  things. 
Maybe  it  was  the  way  the  remoteness  of  the  mountain, 
the  fog  and  monsoons,  the  way  we  sometimes  got  sick  of 
it  all  somehow  brought  us  face  to  face  with  ourselves  for 
the  first  time  in  our  pubescent  years,  and  somehow 
Sewanee  didn't  leave  us  hanging.  There  was  always 
someone  there,  a  warm  surprise,  a  show  of  interest,  a 
new  challenge.  And  so,  our  selves  were  really  formed  up 
there  on  that  mountain,  with  those  very  people,  and 
Morgan  Steep,  and  the  jukebox  at  the  KA  house,  and  the 
Red  Ribbons.  And  when  this  real  world  our  here  sort  of 
pokes  at  that  self  Sewanee  formed  so  well,  we  long  for 
those  very  things  which  formed  it  to  surround  us  again. 
All  of  us  know  from  thwarted  trying  that  it  is  impossible 
to  put  those  elements  together  again.  So  we  return  for 
a  little  fresh  air,  a  little  more  reminiscing,  and  the  lift  of 


j  that  Sewanee  is  carrying  on  its  occupation  in  good 


YOU  ASKED  FOR  SOME  specific  memories: 

We  were  the  first  class  of  freshman  women  and 
"very  cool"  by  our  own  admission.  The  ratio  of  men 
to  women  was  quite  rewarding  initially,  but  our  bub- 
ble was  burst  by  first  Party  Weekend.  When  the  men 
reverted  to  their  ancient  predatory  habit  of  bussing 
in  imports  from  the  "goils"  schools.  We  were  a  bunch 
who  were  happy  in  our  uniforms  of  L.L.  Bean  shoes, 
corduroy  wrap  skirts  and  button  downs.  Hair  was 
worn  in  a  clip  for  a  convincingly  studious  look.  Make- 
up was  a  scarce  commodity.  We  watched  from  the 
dorm  windows  as  the  first  group  of  imports  tottered 
up  the  walk  in  their  impractible  shoes.    General  hys- 


ii  I  ii  m  ii  i 
corner 


The  author 


teria  prevailed  as  we  observed  their  three  piece  poly- 
ester pantsuits,  their  extra  large  cases  of  electric  rollers 
(would  Johnson  have  a  black-out?)  and  two  inches 
of  make-up  la  traffic  jam  at  the  sink!).  These  women 
might  as  well  have  been  from  Mars.  I  think  we  all 
thanked  our  lucky  stars  for  the  camaraderie  and  for 
the  fact  that  we  hadn't  gone  somewhere  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  We  never  would  have  made  it. 

YES  GAILOR  FOOD  was  always  terrible;  in  fact, 
it  was  worse.  I  remember  when  there  was  no  salad 
bar.  There  were  virtually  no  vegetables  at  all— all  stick- 
to-the-ribs  man-type  food  (after  one  semester  we  all 
looked  as  if  we  played  football  for  the  Packers.)  But 
we  had  sit-down  dinners,  and  Mike  Wallens  said  the 
blessing.  We  had  really  great  food  fights,  too.  The 
tables  turned  over  and  mashed  potatoes  and  peas  flew 
everywhere.  Jello  was  a  big  favorite. 


EARLY  WOMEN  WERE  innovators.  I  ran  on  the 
men's  track  team.  I  was  the  only  woman  who  ever 
thought  about  darkening  the  door  of  the  weight  room. 
Slowly  women  began  to  carve  a  niche  for  themselves 
in  Sewanee  athletics-great  athletes  like  Ginny  Ennett 
and  Jennifer  Ray.  We  were  a  take-charge  group. 

I  remember  when  Susan  Stultz  thought  of  having 
a  party  as  a  spoof  on  the  men's  ribbon  societies.  We 
were  all  set  for  staging  a  take-off  when  we  realized  this 
idea  wasn't  half  bad.  That  old  male  bastion  needed 
to  crumble.  We  went  before  the  ribbon  council,  and 
the  Pink  Ribbon  Society  was  born,  one  of  my  most 
rewarding  Sewanee  experiences  because  I  felt  it  did 
bridge  the  gap  between  women  on  the  mountain. 


I  remember  having  a  dear  friend  leak  it  to  me  that 
I  had  been  elected  to  receive  an  award  for  most  out- 
standing junior,  which  meant  a  big  scholarship.  He 
had  to  later  inform  me  that  the  scholarship  committee 
had  refused  my  name  because  the  award  had  to  be 
given  to  a  man.  Thank  God  that  even  Cecil  Rhodes' 
stipulations  have  now  been  overturned. 

Once  a  week  Dr.  Harrison  had  music  night  .  He 
played  a  selection  of  all  sorts  of  music.  First  he  told 
us  what  the  piece  was,  then  we  listened  to  it.  No  one 
spoke  until  the  break  which  meant  that  it  was  time 
for  refreshments.  Dr.  Harrison's  wry,  witty  humor 
was  even  more  refreshing  than  the  Cokes.  I  learned 
a  lot  about  music  on  those  nights  and  got  to  spend 
time  with  a  truly  remarkable  man. 

How  has  Sewanee  affected  my  life?  Who  knows. 
But  I  know  that  I  wholeheartedly  enjoyed  the  exper- 
ience and  took  with  me  many  wonderful  memories 
and  lifelong  friends. 


Cindy  Boatwright 
Class  of  1974 

She  is  now  Manager  of  Promotion  and  Public  Relations 
for  L'Oreal  cosmetics  in  New  York  City.  She  has  just 
completed  the  coursework  for  her  masters  in  English 
literature  at  Columbia  University. 


Auditions  could  lead  to  big  music  career 


CAN  YOU  PLAY  guilar  with  the  fast,  ringing  tone 
of  Chuck  Berry,  or  hit  savage  guitar  breaks  like  Buddy 
Holly?  Can  you  play  boogie  -  woogie  piano  like  Fats 
Domino?  Do  you  have  an  appreciation  for  poodle 
skirts,  the  Beatles  and  beach  parties?  If  so,  Opryland 
is  looking  for  you. 

Opryland  is  searching  for  14  versatile  musicians  who 
also  can  sing  lead  in  the  park's  "Rock'm'  Around  the 
Clock"  show  during  the  1984  season.  Auditions  for 
lead  guitar,  piano,  saxaphonc,  bass,  and  drums  will 
be  conducted  Saturday,  Feb.  4.  at  Opryland's  Acuff 
Theater,  from  noon-2  p.m.  Amplifiers  and  a  drum 
set  will  be  provided,  but  drummers  need  to  bring  their 
own  cymbals  and  sticks. 

Those  interested  in  auditioning  should  prepare 
three  songs  from  the  50s  and  early  60s  era-two  up- 
beat numbers  and  one  ballad.  All  songs  must  demon- 
strate both  vocal  and  instrumental  ability.  Opryland 
is  looking  for  spontaneous  musicians  who  can  ad— lib 
before  j  live  audience. 

AUDITIONING    MUSICIANS    SHOULD    take     the 

id    Pikt_-  West  exit  off  Srjley  Parkway  and  turn 

left  al  the  Opr,  Und  Hotel  onto  Opryland  Drive.    Con- 


tinue on  Opryland  Drive  and  park  in  area  3  of  the  main 
parking  lot.  Walk  back  up  the  service  road  to  the 
Opry  ranger  station,  where  you  will  be  directed  to 
the  Acuff  Theater. 

"Rockin1  Around  the  Clock"  highlights  the  early 
rock  'n'  roll  hits  of  the  1950s  and  early  1960s,  mixed 
with  a  liberal  dose  of  humor.    The  show's  cast  would 


perform  an  average  of  four  30— minute  shows,  six 
days  a  week.  "Rockin"  Around  the  Clock"  is  one 
of  a  dozen  shows  in  Opryland's  musical  lineup. 

For  more  information  about  the  auditions,  contact 
the  Opryland  Entertainment  Department,  2802  Opry- 
land Drive,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37214;  phone  615/889- 
6600  ext.  4343. 


Follow  the 
Hoops  Roundball  Rap-up 

with  Sewanee 's  Coach  Bobby  Dwyer 


WCDT  1340  AM 


Sunday  nights  9-10  pm 
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Budget  surplus  boosts  efforts 


BY  DARRIN  MCCULLOUGH 

WHETHER  OR  NOT  you  are  aware  of  it,  last 
year  Sewanee  had  a  $275,000  budget  surplus  left  over 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  large  number  of  mone- 
tary gifts  received  last  year  pushed  Sewanee  to  an  end 
of  the  year  surplus  of  about  5  million  dollars.  The 
question  on  many  students'  minds  was  "if  the  school 
is  operating  that  much  in  the  black,  why  does  it  con- 
tinue to  become  more  expensive  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity?" In  short,  where  does  the  money  go?  ■ 

To  find  the  answer  to  this  question,  the  Purple 
talked  to  Arthur  M.  Schaefer,  Provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  and  Laurence  Alvarez,  University 
Budget  Planner.  Mr.  Schaefer  explained  that  a 
major  part  of  the  University's  financial  scheme  is 
not  just  to  break  even,  but  to  be  able  to  pay  off  debts 
and  help  make  us  secure  for  the  future. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  of  the  5  million  dollar  en- 
dowment, 1  million  went  into  financial  aid,  and  the 
remaining  4  million  went  directly  into  the  University 
endowment.  The  University  endowment  now  stands 
at  some  4  million  dollars.  Mr.  Schaefer  noted  that 
within  5  years,  the  endowment  needs  to  be  about  75  - 
1 00  million  dollars  in  order  to  keep  up  with  our  com- 
petitors. Of  the  remaining  $275,000,  $1 00,000  went 
to  renovating  the  campus  to  make  it  more  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  handicapped.  $43,000  of  it  went  to 
the  renovation  of  Cleveland  Dorm. 


OVER  A  SIX  year  period,  the  school  has  spent 
over  1  million  dollars  on  dormitory  renovation  as 
well  as  other  renovations  around  campus.  Some  of 
the  money  went  into  raising  our  faculty's  total  com- 
pensation. Mr.  Schaefer  added  that  there  are  many 
projects  that  the  school  would  like  to  undertake  that 
there  are  simply  not  funds  available  for. 


Another  area  that  the  University  is  putting  money 
into  is  the  beginning  of  no-need  scholarships.  Sewanee 
is  the  last  of  the  schools  that  we  normally  compete 
with  (i.  e.,  W  &  L,  Vandy,  Duke,  Davidson)  not  to 
have  scholarships  for  outstanding  students  who  other- 
wise could  not  attend  Sewanee.  The  program  will  be 
run  through  the  Wilkins  Scholar  program. 


J 
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PROVOST  SCHAFER 


FEELING  run  down?   Sorry 
to  hear  it.   Don't  call  5-5931. 


PET  problems?   We  can't  help. 
Forget  dialing  598-5931. 


NEED  a  phone  "date"?   You 
must  beasicko.  598-5931. 


NEW  HOURS 

Mon-Thurs...7-10 
Sun...l-9 

Fri  &  Sat  til  midnight 

Introducing  Homemade  Pizza.  Also  Party 
Supplies,  late  night  munchies,  meat  cut  to 
order,  fresh  fruits  and  veqetables,  Budwei- 
ser  keg:  $50.10.  We  accept  checks.! 


NEEDLEWORK\CANDLES 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cotton  Clothing  from  India 

seconds  and  close-outs 

Blouses $12.00 

Bedspreads $12.00 

Dresses   $20.00 

HANDMADE  POTTERY  -  STAINED  GLASS 
BASKETS  -  TOYS  uni versity  a  ve. 

(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  GRAPH  FOR  CROSS  STICH 

Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  11-5  p.m.    (6.50  shipped) 
phone  598-0334 


GRADUATING  SOW? 

You're  Needed 

All  Over  the 

World. 

Ask  Peoce  Corps  volunreers  why  their  ingenuiry  ond  flexibility 
ore  os  virol  os  their  degrees.  They'll  fell  you  rhey  ore  helping 
the  world's  poorest  peoples  otroin  self  sufficiency  in  the  areas 
of  food  production,  energy  conservation,  education,  economic 
development  and  health  services.  And  they'll  tell  you  about 
the  rewords  of  hands  on  coreet  experience  overseos.  They'll 
tell  you  it's  rhe  roughest  job  you'll  evet  love. 

PEACE  CORPS 

PEACE  CORPS  ON  CAMPUS  -  FEBRUARY  7. 

INTERVIEWS:   9AM-4PM 
CLEVELAND  MEMORIAL  BLDG. 
PEACE  CORPS  FILM:  7PM  -  8PM 
duPONT  LIBRARY/FILM  PREVIEW  ROOM 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CAT.T,  1-finn-  24 1-  3862 
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After  losing  their  first  match  of  the 
season  to  Huntsville  9-4,  the  Sewanee 
Rugby  Football  Club  will  be  looking  to 
beat  up  on  the  University  of  Tennessee  this 
weekend,  here  on  the  Mountain.  Above, 
winger  Jeff  Kibler  sprints  down  the  side- 
line away  from  the  Huntsville  line. 


J |*  Alegal 
^  career 
J*  in  three 
short 
L  months 

Get  right  into  law  with  intensive  preparation 
approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 
After  completing  the  three-month  program,  you 
can  take  your  place  as  a  legal  assistant.  It's 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  careers  of  the  80's. 

•  Bachelor's  degree  or  attorney  sponsorship  required. 

•  Day  and  Evening  classes  available. 

•  Employment  assistance. 

•  Classes  conducted  in  Atlanta. 

Meet  us  on  Campus 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

Placement  Office 

9:00-12:00 

(404)  266-1060 


The  National  Center  for 
Paralegal  Training 

3414  Peachtree  Road,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30326 


Rugby  players  'survive 
first  match  of  season 


Rugby  means  togetherness  -  at  least  in 
the  scrum.  Here,  Jim  Cannon,  "hooker," 
gets  some  support  from  "prop"  Jimmy 
Griscom.    They    are  soon    to   lower   their 


Scrum 

heads  even  further  and  lock  necks  with  an 
opposing  Huntsville  front  line.  Cannon's 
job  is  to  kick  the  ball  back  to  his  side  of 
the  field. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CAREER? 


* 


A  representative 
will  be  on  the  campus 

THURSDAY , 

IIARCH    1,    1984 

to  discuss  qualifications  for 

advanced  study  at 

AMERICAN 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

and  job  opportunities 

in  the  field  of 

INTERNATIONAL   MANAGEMENT 


Interviews  may  be  scheduled  at 
FINANCIAL  AID   6, 
CAREER   SERVICES 


AMERICAN    GRADUATE    SCHOOL 
OF    INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

Thunderbird  Campus 
Glond.le,  Arizona  85306 
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/After  Graduation  Consider  What\i— 
One  More  Year  of  College  Will  Earn  You 

Peabody     College    of    Vanderbilt     University    offers 
Masters  Degrees  leading  to  careers  in: 
■  Human  Resource  Development  in  Corporations 
■  Policy  Development  and  Program  Evaluation 
■  College  Student  Personnel  Services 
■  Library  and  Information  Science 
■  College  Development 
■  Teaching 
For  information  about  these  and  other  ^.    sg^i\ 

programs  write  or  call:  MateAt(W9 

Office  of  Admissions  &  Financial  Aid       Difference>@^ 
Room  210   Peabody  College  -p*        ■*  i 

VanderbiA  University  rQdDOCN 

Nashville.  TN  37203  *i\  ?~ j^UjW 

^615-322-8410 AtN&xierbilt 


I    -    Please  send  me  iniormalion  abou 

Peabody  College 

1  Vanderbilt  Univereily 

STATF 

71P 

.    r.RAraiATinN    nATF 
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B0B  ANDY  DANA 

Man-on-the-street 


What  did  you  learn  last  semester? 


BYWILLKIDD 


JOANNE  WHITE:   Not  to  get  amnesia  before  exams 
BETH    RICHARDS:    New   York    is   wonderful,      and 

Sewanee  is  not  the  real  world. 
BOB  FRIEBERT:  Not  to  mess  with  blondes. 
PETER  DOWKER:  Man  wants  understanding 
LYNNE  JOHNSON:  How  to  play  quarters 
JOANNE  RAULERSON:  People  really  will  help  you  if 

you  ask  them. 
SARAH  HUNT:  Cavemen  drew  pictures  in  caves  for 

religious  purposes. 
JOHN     MORELAND:     How    to    program    in     Pascal 
MARSHAL    CHAPMAN:     To    stop    hanging    around 

Grainger 
LAURA  DUSEK:  Firemen  keep  no  secrets. 
BAHIA  YACKZAN:  Deadlines  are  extremely  important. 
TOM  LAKEMAN:  I  like  Cheerios  better  than  cornflakes. 
JOE  DIAZ:  Simuel  J  ust  us  et  Peccator 
BOB  BROESLER:  God  is  faithful. 

LAURIE  CARSON:  It  doesn't  matter  how  long  you're 
gone  or  how  long  you  stay  at  Sewanee:  you're 
always  gonna  have  a  good  time. 

ROB  SHARP:  I  learned  not  to  skip  French. 
TRACIE  GILL:  How  to  survive  class  with  a  hangover 

BUSTER  HARDEGREE:  The  voice  of  a  tense  in  class 


FRITZ    BAUERSCHMIDT:    Paradox    is   the   form   of 
eschalon. 


ANDY  HAYES:  That  the  students  don't  have  any  say 

in  administration  policy 
SARAH   ElBAND:   You  can't  stay  at  this  school  for 

more  than  one  semester  and  not  gain  weight. 
ED  MARSHALL:  The  dogs  at^ewanee  learn  more  than 

the  students  since  they  don't  come  to  class  drunk. 
MARK  BALTE:   Doris  Butt      doesn't  like  to  party  at 

the  Phi  House. 


PSYCHO:  Who  Rua  Lenski  is. 

DAVID  LANDON:  Not  to  work  too  hard 

BETSY  MALLONEE:  How  to  blow  it  off 

LEE    ANN    LAMBDIN:     Don't    answer    Will    Kidd's 

questions 
DANA   BRUMFIELD:    How   to   write   a  paper  under 

pressure 
ANNIE  McGARRY:  Nothing  you  could  print. 


ACTION  VIDEO 

Franklin  County's  newest  anil  only  full  time  movie  store 
1107 1st  Ave.                                             967-2609 
Across  from  Hawk's. 

NOW  FEATURING: 

Smokey  and 

Risky  Business 

the  Banditlll 

Malibu  High 

Vacation 

Tootsie 

Porky's  II                  Staying  Alive 

VHS  Machines  for  rent! 

SHENANIGAN'S  IS  COOKIN 

§>»        II       ^\&        We   are   expounding    to   a    full    luncheon    O-"   dinner 

menu    at   a    reasonable   price.         I     lenus   will    be    ported   weeklq 
in   the    Oiren     Gm   the    jPU. 
yorne    bq    and    O-"'   see   what?    cooking. 

V^tjrfcer   TJar    is   back,    starting    on    I  hurs.    night?,    during    i — lappu,    Hour, 
still    serving   all   our  great   sandwiches  &-t  salads. 

-Also,   Shrimp  Gumbo   on    \—  ri.   &"*    Oat. 
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There  are  many  careers  under  the  Red  Umbrella. 
But  none  more  important  than  yours 


Today's  graduates  are  one  of  the 
most  important  resources  we  depend  on 
at  The  Travelers.  In  fact,  talented,  fore- 
sighted  people  like  you  have  developed 
and  delivered  new  products  and  services 


for  118  years.  We've  come  a  long  way 
and  our  future  is  limited  only  by  your 
imagination. 

As  one  of  the  country's  leading  diver- 
sified financial  organizations,  The  Travelers 
has  something  special  for  you.  Under  our 
umbrella,  you'll  find  rewarding  careers  in 
actuarial  science,  data  processing,  finance 


and  accounting,  engineering,  marketing, 
and  underwriting,  to  name  a  few. 

And  you'll  find  the  right  environ- 
ment to  put  your  ideas  to  work.  Our  list  of 
firsts  clearly  demonstrates  that  we've  never 
been  afraid  to  take 
the  lead.  We've 
been  responsible 
for  a  score  of 
major  innovations, 
including  the  first 
personal  accident 
policy  in  America, 
the  first  automo- 
bile policy,  and  the 
first  policy  to 
cover  astronauts 
during  space 
travel.  And  today 
our  people  are 
changing  the  way 
insurance  business 
is  conducted 
through  one  of  the 
industry's  most 
advanced  data 
processing  systems. 

Make  The 
Travelers  your  first 
career  choice.  You 
may  never  make 
another.  Write  to: 
Rubin  Fisher, 
Assistant  Director, 
College  and  Professional  Recruiting, 
Department  31,  The  Travelers  Companies, 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford, CT  06115. 

Thelravelersj 

The  Travelers  Companies 
Hartford,  Connecticut  061 1 5 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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ener.  (Fawcett.  $4.95.)  The  space 

2.  Th«  On*  Minute  Mwugtf,  by  K.  Blanchard  A  S.  Johnson, 
(Berkley.  $6.95.)  How  to  Increase  your  productivity. 

3.  Chrtstln*,  by  Stephen  King.  (NAL/Signet,  $3.95.)  A  killer  car 
Is  at  large  among  a  small  town's  high  school  set 

*.  Foundation'*  Edge,  by  Is 
!                  $3.95  )  The  struggle  to  k 

aac  Aslmov,  (Bal  Ian  tine/Del  fley.               j 

5.  The  Color  Purple,  by  Aii 
Press,  $5.95.)  Winner  ol 

,e  Walker.  (Washington  Square 

6.  Growing  up,  by  Russell  Baker.  (NAL/Plume,  $5.95.) 

Baker  recalls  his  boyhood  and  youth. 

7.  Valley  ol  the  Horses,  by 
$3.95.)  Sequel  to  The  CI 

ean  M.  Auei.  (Bantam. 
n  of  (he  Cave  Bear 

8.  Mlatrart  Daughter,  DyJu 

ith  Krantz.  (Bantam,  $4,50.)  Theart           ' 

(Ballanllne.  $4.95.)  More 

House,  by  Jim  Davis. 

10.  Llfe.ttieUnlvefseandEvefytnlng.byOouglasAdams  (Pocket. 

$3.50.)  Concluding  volume  in  a  Irek  through  the  galaxies. 

■ — . : 

-,„--^™».« 

Starburst,  by  Frederik  Pohl. 
A  carefully  selected  crew  ven 
stellar  system  were  no  man  h 

BaHantine.  $2.75) 

ad  gone  before  or  so  they  thought. 

Dans*  Macabre,  by  Stephen 

King.  (Berkley,  $3.95.)  In  King's 

Lite  Reading,  by  Frank  DeFo 
scenes  of  the  most  popular 

rd.  (Penguin,  $6.95.)  Behind  the               ' 
d  campaign  in  TV  history. 
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Bulimia 


~jr  towerland 


ou/erlan 

FLORAL  AND  GIFT  NEEDS 

SERVING  -THE  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 

Cowan,  Tennessee  Phone  967-7602 


COWAN  CAFE 

PLATE  L  UNCHES  HCMECOOKED  ME  A  LS 

Mon.-Thurs.  S  a.m.-4  p.m.  Fri.&Sat.  S a.m.-8:30  p./i 

Sun.   7  a.m.  3d. m. 


Utctmt  youra  igorlh  it.  .... 

ThtHtoJ-fuarun 

ih  ,i  scientific  approach  m  hair  ami 


U.S.  ARMY  SURPLUS  STORE 

Complete  Gun  Repair 
P  &  B  PAWN  &  GUN  SHOP 


WINCHESTER 
AVI/TION,  INC. 


flight  training 
siob.     l  ano  maintenance 
two  f.      hanics  available 
fuel      10  octane 


unfortunately,  does  not  usually  seek  help  until  the  emo- 
tional pain  associated  with  the  cycle  becomes  too  great 
and/or  she  is  no  longer  able  to  function  effectively  in  her 
environment. 

In  the  past,  bulimia  was  seen  in  a  medical  context, 
i.e.  as  a  disease-perhaps  arrestable,  but  not  curable.  On 
such  a  model,  treatment  heretofore  has  been  relatively 
unsuccessful.  Drs.  Boskind-Whitc  and  White,  however, 
have  taken  serious  issue  with  the  medical  model.  In 
their  book  they  state:  "Bulimarexia  is  not  a  disease;  it 
is  a  learned  behavior  that  can  be  unlearned."  Through 
years  of  research,  both  very  strongly  believe  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  recovery  is  in  a  supportive  group 
context,  where  members  are  challenged  to  take  respons- 
ibility for  not  only  the  eating  pattern,  but  also  for  their 
own  growth  and  development.  Through  the  University 
Counseling  Service,  such  an  on  going  group  was  started 
last  semester  here  at  Sewanee,  available  to  anyone  need- 
ing help.  Strict  anonymity  and  confidentiality  is  assur- 
ed; great  care  is  taken  to  protect  members. 


Continued  from  Page  9 
I  THINK  THAT  Sewanee  is  most  fortunate  to  have 
Dr.  Boskind-White  as  guest  lecturer.  In  addition,  she  will 
also  lead  a  two-hour  seminar  for  professionals  in  the 
medical  and  mental  health  fields  from  our  region.  Wo- 
men interested  in  meeting  with  her  can  contact  me 
through  the  University  Couseling  Service,  extension  325, 
for  further  information. 


Brumgard 


Continued  from  Page  4 
time  to  consider  them.  This  is  not  possible  with  the 
nearness  of  the  decision.  If  the  introduction  of  this  new 
calender  is  really  going  to  be  beneficial,  then  it  surely 
can  wait  for  a  year.  This  would  give  everyone  involved 
a  chance  to  have  his  opinion  heard  and  this  additional 
input  can  certainly  have  only  positive  effects  on  the  final 
proposal.  Truly  effective  policies  are  not  hastily  insti- 
tuted ones. 


An  instantaneous  leap  into  the  magical" 

^  '.  — Washington  Post 


Discover  the  bestseller  that 
transcends  the  barrier  between 

fantasy  and  reality-and, 

some  say,  some  of  the  barriers 

to  world  peace 

A  #1  bestseller  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and  other  European  countries  where  it 

has  become  a  symbol  of  the  peace  movement.  Now  a  bestseller  in  America.  To  be  a 

major  motion  picture  released  by  Warner  Bros,  in  1984.  Illustrated,  printed 

in  two  colors  throughout.  $15.95  at  all  booksellers 


The  Neverending  Story 

¥begins  token  you  become  part  of  it,  too. 

^jjf  --"--■  ■-  ■  =* 

%'.         J  The  Neverending  Story 

I  Michael  Ende 
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ask  chas  and  trippe 


Dear  Chas  and  Trippe:   Give  me  the  lowdown. 
Isn't  it  true  that  Ernest  T.  Bass  of  the  old  Andy  Grif- 
fith Show  was  actually  Jeff  Kibler  in  another  life? 

Concerned  in  Hunter  Dorm 

Dear  Concerned:  No.  But,  strangely  enough, 
V ice-Chancellor  Bob  Ayres  screen- tested  for  the  role 
of  Deputy  Barney  Fife  in  the  same  series.  He  lost  the 
part  to  Don  Knotts. 

Dear  Chas  and  Trippe:  I  want  to  replace  the  stick- 
shift  on  my  Nissan  300  ZX  Turbo  with  the  tap  from 
a  Michelob  keg.  Please  advise. 

R.S.,  Tuckaway 

Dear  R.S.:  Interestingly,  we  had  several  other 
inquiries  on  this  subject.  Our  best  advice  is  this: 
buy  her  dinner  (perhaps  with  a  subtle  young  claret), 
say  you're  sorry,  and  offer  to  purchase  your  own 
lingerie  in  the  future.  Good  luck. 


Dear  Chas  and  Trippe:  Here's  one  for  your  Action 
Line  -  -  My  stereo  has  been  picking  up  strange  signals 
since  Christmas  break.  Also,  the  new  smoke  alarm  in 
my  room  sometimes  makes  a  strange  whirring  sound  - 
especially  on  the  weekends.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
works  on  the  first  floor  of  Walsh-Ellet  told  me  that 
Dean  Seiters  had  installed  a  sophisticated  surveillance 
system.  Is  there  any  truth  to  this? 

Scared  Straight  in  Cannon 

Dear  Straight:  Our  research  into  the  matter  has 
produced  some  downright  shocking  results.     You  are 

giaitr-^n"*  *?  *'<***  *^fc«»i^ft^t0  Tin«>ri 


A  MESSAGE 

TO  THE  MOST 

IMPORTANT  PERSON 


At  Anheuser-Busch,  brewing  is  an  art. 
No  one  takes  more  time  or  goes  to 
more  effort  or  expense  than  we  do  in 
brewing  the  most  popular  family  of 
beers  in  the  world. 

We  take  great  pride  in  this 
distinction,  yet  this  distinction  carries 
with  it  certain  responsibilities. 

Beer  is  a  beverage  to  be  enjoyed 
by  adults  socially— with  family  and 
friends  at  home ...  in  your  clubs, 
restaurants  and  at  special  events.  It  is 
also  the  beverage  of  moderation,  and 
good  judgment  should  be  used  when 
you  drink. 


Thankfully,  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  consume  beer  do  so  in 
moderation.  Nevertheless,  anything 
less  than  responsible  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  is  detrimental  to 
the  individual  and  society.  We  at 
Anheuser-Busch  certainly  are 
concerned  about  you,  our  valued 
customer.  Accordingly,  we  are 
dedicated  to  the  support  of  research, 
education,  and  treatment  programs 
aimed  at  combatting  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse. 


ANHEUSER  BUSCH 


August  A.  Busch  III 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

and  President 


LYTLE 


Perhaps  the  greatest  literary  name  con- 
nected with  Sewanee  these  days  is  that 
of  Andrew  Ly tie.  Read  about  his  mind 
and  methods.  It's  Inbetween. 


SECOND  CLASS  POSTAGE  PAID 


MOVING 

The  decision  has  finally  been  made: 
the  seminary  will  be  moving  to  the 
old  Academy  campus  next  year.   Dean 
Booty  seems  to   be  happy.     See  Page 
2. 


DWYER 


Basketball  observers  seem  to  feel  that 
there 's  one  word  that  sums  up  Tiger 
success  this  year:  Dwyer.   Get  a  line  on 
the  head  coach 's  philosophy:  Page  18. 
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News 


University  shuffling  facilities  .  .  . 

Seminary  moved  to  Academy 


BYPAULBONOVICH 


VICE  CHANCELLOR  AYRES  announced  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  that  the  School  of  Theology  would  be 
moved  from  St.  Luke's  Hall  to  the  former  Sewanee 
Academy  Campus. 

Renovation  on  Hamilton  Hall  is  expected  to  begin 
soon  in  order  that  classes  for  the  School  of  Theology  can 
begin  by  September  of  the  next  academic  year. 

In  a  four-page,  official  statement,  Ayres  made  clear 
that  "the  current  programs  (of  the  School  of  Theology), 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bairnwick  program,  which  will 
for  the  present  remain  where  it  is,  will  be  housed  in  a 
completely  renovated  Hamilton  Hall." 

A  new  teaching  chapel,  Ayres  pointed  out  in  his 
statement,  will  be  provided  adjacent  to  Hamilton  Hall. 

The  price  mark  on  the  move  of  the  School  of  Theo- 
logy to  Hamilton  Hall  has  been  set  at  $850,000,  said 
Tom  Watson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  Provost. 

This  does  not  include  the  $500,00  to  build  a  new 
teaching  chapel.  Watson  explained  that  St.  Luke's 
chapel  is  outdated  for  a  teaching  chapel.  Instead  of 
renovating  it  and  adding  an  extension  to  it,  a  new  one 
was  going  to  be  built. 

"The  question  was  where  we  would  put  the  new 
teaching  chapel,"  Watson  said. 

JOHN  BOOTY,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  said 
that  he  feels  that  the  decision  and  financial  commitment 
that  the  University  has  made  signifies  a  new  era. 

"It  is  saying  that  the  University  puts  a  great  deal  of 
hope  in  the  future  of  the  School  of  Theology,"  Booty 
said. 

Watson  notes  that  two  years  ago,  when  Booty  came 
to  Sewanee  to  act  as  Dean,  the  enrollment  at  the  School 
of  Theology  was  60-a  30%  decline  from  eight  years  ago 
when  the  enrollment  had  reached  an  all  time  high  of  85. 
Now,  Booty  hopes  that  enrollment  can  increase  to  over 
100  persons. 

"The  question,  then,  becomes  how  can  you  house 
and  hold  classes  when  there  is  not  space  enough  al- 
ready," Watson  added. 

Dean  Booty  noted  that  this  year  there  is  one  student 
in  the  School  of  Theology  who  has  to  live  off  the  moun- 
tain because  there  is  not  space  to  house  him. 

ACCORDING  TO  AYRES'  statement,  there  are  two 


England. 

Under  the  deanship  of  the  Rt.  Reverend,  Edmund 
Danderidge,  St.  Luke's  Hall  was  completely  renovated 
in  1955. 

Booty  suggested  that  there  are  two  ways  at  looking  at 
the  move  of  the  School  of  Theology  from  its  original 
building. 

"You  can  look  at  it  as  separating  the  School  of  The- 
ology from  the  campus,  or  as  giving  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy more  of  a  sense  of  identity,"  Booty  said. 

"I  think,  though,  that  as  the  college  grows,  it  will 
make  more  use  of  the  grounds  out  to  the  Academy." 

Watson  added  that  he  felt  the  move  represented  the 
recognition  of  the  uniqueness  of  each  element  of  the 
University. 

In  his  statement,  Vice-Chancellor  Ayres  outlined  how 
funds  would  be  used  for  this  project.  First,  $1 .2  million 
has  been  set  aside  in  Century  II  for  these  specific  pro- 
jects. Secondly,  through  savings  in  the  regular  operating 
budget  and  some  restricted  gifts,  projects  included  in 
Century  II  have  been  met  outside  the  funding  provided 
for  Century  II. 

AYRES  SAID  THAT  some  funds  from  Century  II, 
when  used  for  other  identifiable  needs,  will  not  detract 
from  achieving  the  goal  in  Gentury  II. 

Thirdly,  Ayres  said  that  a  number  of  individuals  and 


reasons  for  the 
inary  is  experit 
growing  interes' 

"The  space 


foundations  have  expressed  interest  in  funding  some  fac- 
ilities projects. 

Ayres,  who  has  set  a  $100  million  goal  for  Century  II 
by  1990,  said  that  he  feels  the  University  can  meet  the 
campaign  goal  while  at  the  same  time  "enhancing  the 
quality  of  the  facilities  which  house  these  programs." 

Tom  Watson  said  that  the  move  of  the  School  of  The- 
ology to  Hamiliton  Hall  is  the  first  phase  in  "the  process 
of  making  the  University  System  more  effective  and  ef- 
ficient." 

Just  recently,  Watson  has  finished  compiling  a  thor- 
ough space  needs  survey. 

"On  this  basis,  we  are  developing  a  long  range  plan  to 
meet  all  the  space  needs  identified,"  Watson  said. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  WILL  attempt  to  realize  this 
plan  within  the  next  four  years. 

"Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  needs  for  wo- 
men's facilities,  additional  dormitory  space  to  house  the 
present  students  body  of  both  the  College  and  the  Sem- 
inary, and  adequate  space  for  the  fine  and  performing 
arts,"  Vice-Chancellor  Ayres  asserted  in  his  statement. 

Watson  said  that  St.  Luke's  Hall  will  provide  twenty 
to  twenty-four  faculty  offices,  six  to  seven  additional 
classroms  and  seminar  rooms,  and  nineteen  rooms  for 
student  housing. 


Trivia  buffs  call  explosion 
in  interest  'movement' 


BY  JOHN  ROSS  PETERS 


>ve  to  Hamilton  Hall.  First,  the  Sem- 
ing  increasing  enrollment  because  of 
mong  the  bishops  of  the  owning  dio- 
idents  to  the  Seminary. 
St.  Luke's  Hall  cannot  be  effectively 
expanded  nor  adequately  renovated  in  a  cost-effective 
manner  to  provide  the  kind  and  quality  of  space  that 
the  Seminary  program  require.,"  Ayres  says  in  his  state- 
ment. 

Secondly,  the  College  has  significant  needs  for  ad- 
^aculty  offices,  classrooms,  and  other  academic 
is  report,  the  Vice-Chancellor  asserted  that 
space  needs  could  be  met  by  using  existing 
Luke's  Hall. 
ooty  observed  that  for  the  increased  functions 
sponsibilities  that  the  School  of  Theology  is  now 
performing,  St.  Luke's  Hall  is  an  "anachronism." 

"It  was  built  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  nineteen- 
th century  needs,"  Booty 


ST.  LUKE'S  HALL  was  the  second  stone  edifice  in 
Sewanee.  Its  cornerstone  was  set  in  1875  and  its  dedi- 
cation was  in  1878.  It  was  the  gift  of  Charlotte  Morris 
Manigault  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina  and  Brighton, 


"IT'S  MORE  OF  A  MOVEMENT  than  a  fad.  As 
long  as  people  have  memories  it  will  last,"  said  a  some- 
what perturbed  Ed  Fox  in  response  to  the  question: 
What  do  you  think  of  this  trivia  fad? 

"My  blood  pressure  goes  up  whenever  someone 
makes  fun  of  it,"  said  a  pensive  Matthew  Costello 
shaking  his  head  and  dousing  his  cigarette  in  my  coke 
glass. 

Fox,  sporting  a  three  day  shadow  and  Costello, 
sporting  that  ridiculous  Mets  cap  are  two  of  the  "un- 
touchables" from  WUTS  radio's  Sunday  night  7-9  spot. 
They  were  kind  enough  to  take  time-out  from  their 
rigorous  training  schedule  to  talk  to  the  Purple  on  the 
hobby  they  cherish  so  deeply— trivia. 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  of  interest  the  two  were  enlight- 
ening. "Hey,  listen,  I'm  a  goof  ball,  I'm  stupid— people 
flunk  out  of  college  but  still  know  trivia,"  said  Costello 
pointing  a  finger  at  me  and  nervously  tapping  his  foot 
on  the  floor  of  Gailor.  "You  don't  have  to  be  a  genius 
to  recall  who  Lenny  Skutnik  was  and  a  few  things 
about  what  he  did,"  he  continued. 

The  presence  of  trivia  on  the  Sewanee  campus  is 
becoming  increasingly  obvious.  From  "The  Untouch- 
ables Trivia  Show"  to  the  1st  trivia  bowl  to  the  board 
game  Trivial  Pursuit  it  is  evident  that  the  popularity 
of  trivia  is  growing. 

The  Untouchables  Trivia  Hour  was  first  heard  by 
WUTS  listeners  Sunday  Sept.  4.  "WE  were  pretty 
worried  when  the  phones  didn't  ring  for  the  first  twenty 
minutes,"  said  Fox  in  retrospect,"  but  they  have  been 
ringing  ever  since,"  he  concluded  placing  his  elbows  on 
the  table  and  clinching  his  fists  with  pride. 


THERE  ARE  FIVE  "untouchables":  Joey  Chill,  the 
man  who  killed  batman's  parents  (Matt  Costello), 
Josh  Randall  {Paul  Flusche),  Jamaal  Truth,  a  character 
in  that  box  office  smash/'The  Fish  That  Saved  Pitts- 
burg" (Ed  Fox);  Jonah  Jameson,  the  editor  of  the 
newspaper  in  SpidermanUeff  Kibler),  and  Joel  Cairo, 
the  character  played  by  Peter  Torre  in  "The  Maltise 
Falcon"  (Louis  Rice). 

The  road  to  getting  the  show  on  the  air  was  long 
and  hard.  "We  made  attempts  to  get  the  show  on 
for  a  year  and  a  half  with  no  luck,"  recalls  Costello 
painfully.  Costello  points  a  good  part  of  the  finger 
of  credit  to  Allan  Strand,  the  new  program  manager 
of  the  station. 

This  semester  the  show  has  been  lengthened  to 
two  hours— making  it  a  kind  of  endurance  test  for 
the  "untouchables."  Racing  from  the  telephone  to 
the  microphone  for  120  minutes  is  somewhat  treach- 
erous; however,  whatever  the  obstacle  (a  wall,  a  stack 
of  records,  or  a  groupee),  the  untouchables  don't  think 
twice  about  sacrificing  their  bodies  for  "The  Cause" 
of  trivia. 

IN  THE  SHOW,  which  by  the  way  was  broadcast 
on  channel  2  T.V.  Feb.  5,  questions  are  thrown  out 
to  the  listeners.  Those  calling  in  correct  answers  are 
allowed  to  ask  a  question  to  the  five  collectors  of 
trivia.  The  best  question  at  the  end  of  the  show  re- 
ceives a  pitcher  from  Tiger  Bay  Pub. 

The  first  'Trivia  Bowl"  was  held  Friday  Feb.  10 
in  the  large  B.C.  lounge.  The  event  was  hosted  by 
Dean  Doug  "Allen  Ludin"  Pascal  and  consisted  of 
five  four-person  teams.  The  entry  fee  of  $5  went  for 
the  prizes,  a  keg  for  the  winners  (Scott  Hull,  Jim  Bland, 
see  page  eight 
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What's  happening  this  Midwinter  Party  Weekend 

4\\\  be  offering  Stroh's  at  their 


MIDWINTER  PARTY  WEEKEND  is  quickly  ap- 
proaching, and  many  students  are  already  building  up 
their  tolerance  to  survive  the  adventure.  For  the  inevit- 
able midnight  and  post-midnight  munchies,  the  City 
Cafe  will  be  open  twenty-four  hours  on  Friday  the  24th 
and  Saturday  the  25th,  while  Four  Seasons  will  extend 
its  delivery  hours  until  3:00  a.m.  on  those  nights. 

THE  WEEKEND,  of  course,  will  begin  unofficially  on 
Thursday,  February  23.  Two  closed  parties  will  be  held 
that  night,  the  White  Ribbon  Society  cocktail  party  and 
the  Theta  Kappa  Phi  champagne  party.  On  Friday  after- 
noon, Party  Weekend  will  open  with  the  traditional  KA 
grain  party.  It  is  advisable  to  wear  apparel  the  same 
color  as  the  punch  (it  will  end  up  that  way  anyhow). 


The  main  event  on  Friday  night  will  be  the  KA-SAE  par- 
ty, featuring  "Jimmy  Church"  at  the  KA  house.  Closed 
parties  that  night  will  include  the  perilous  Medieval  Ban- 
quet at  the  Phi  house,  and  the  Ninth  Annual  Ceremony 
of  the  Plastic  Spoon  at  the  Deke  house. 


FOR  THOSE  WITH  incredible  recuperative  powers, 
there  will  the  customary  Red  Eye  Party  at  the  SAE 
house  at  8:00  a.m.  Saturday  morning  (by  invitation). 
The  Fiji's  will  also  be  having  a  closed  Bloody  Mary/ 
Screwdrivers  party.  At  1 :00  in  the  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  rugby  game,  with  kegs  on  the  sidelines  for  the  more 
serious  rugby  fans.  A  rugby  and  tennis  party  will  be 
held  at  the  ATO  house  following  the  game.    All  after- 


noon, the  Sigma  Nu's 
house. 


ON  SATURDAY  NIGHT  there  will  be  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  parties  not  to  remember.  The  ATO's  and  SAE's 
will  party  at  the  SAE  house  with  the  "Retreads",  the 
Phi's  and  KA's  will  feature  the  "Cruisomatics"  ,  the 
"Balls  Brothers"  will  be  at  the  Fiji  house  and  the  Deke's 
will  hold  a  "Latbia  Party." 

There  will  be  a  rugby  game  with  a  keg  at  1:00  Sun- 
day afternoon  (for  anyone  who  is  still  functioning)  and 
a  tentative  party  afterwards. 

The  Purple  wishes  everyone  a  fun  but  safe  Party 
Weekend. 


Sewaneeweek 


BY  MARIAN  WHITE 


a  IF  YOU  HAVE  REACHED  the  point  that  you  feel 
you  could  take  February  if  it  were  anywhere  but 
Sewanee,  the  SOC  may  have  an  option  for  you.  If  you 
believe  it  possible  for  you  to  outface  the  cosmopolitan 
lures  of  Hodges,  Alabama,  there  are  cabins  in  the  vicinity 
that  can  provide  "a  good  base  for  hikes,  or  cozy  reading 
and  sleeping."  For  a  share  of  the  gas,  this  dream  .vaca- 
tion can  be  yours,  courtesy  of  the  Outing  Club:  Febru- 
ary 25-26,  Saturday-Sunday. 

D  MARDIS  GRAS  PLANS  should  be  made  soon-March 
2nd  begins  the  big  pre-Lenten  festivities.  So  reflect  not 
only  upon  how  many  party  beads  of  a  particular  hue 
you  can  accumulate,  or  how  many  people  can  conceiv- 
ably lay  horizontally  for  a  few  hours  sleep  on  a  Tulane 
dorm  room  floor,  but  also  on  what  sacrifice  the  new 
church  season  will  signal  for  you.  Since  th^re  are  so 
many  campus  organizations  in  the  embryonic  stages  at 
present-Bacchus,  for  example-you  may  want  to  make  a 
Lenten  addition  instead  of  subtraction  and  get  involved 
with  a  new  and  interesting  group. 

□  FEBRUARY  28  BRINGS  visiting  author  and  profes- 
sor Alan  Cheuse  to  the  Student-Faculty  Dialogue  po- 
dium, speaking  on  the  topic,  "The  Importance  of  Going 
Public:  Writing  Life".  There  is  evidently  more  to  it 
than  royalty  fees,  movie  rights,  and  autograph  parties  at 
Waldens.  Both  sides  of  the  parking  lot  should  enjoy  this 
lecture  on  the  significance  of  a  writer's  decision  to 
gamble  on  public  shame,  critical  fame,  and  the  like. 

FRIDAY-KA  Grain  party  (afternoonl 

Phi      Delt's      Medeivel      Banquet      (closed) 
Plastic   Spoon-9th    annual   ceremony    at   the 

DEKE  House  (closed) 
KA-SAE    "Jimmy  Church"  at  the  KA  house 

SATURDAY-FIJI  Bloody  Mary /Screwdriver 
Sat.  morning  (closed) 
SAE  Redeye  party  8:00  a.m. 

Invitation  only 
SN  Stroh's  party    afternoon 
Rugby  game     l:00         Keg  on  the  side- 
line, party  to  follow 
ATO  Rugby  and  tennis  party  (afternoon) 
3  Michelob  kegs 


SATURDAY  NIGHT  -Fiji  house-  "The  Balls  Brothers 

ATO.SAE    party   at  SAE  house 

"The  Retreads" 
DEKE  party 

A  "LATBIA  PARTY" 

Phi/KA  party  at  Phi  house 

"Cruis 


SUNDAY  —  Rugby  game    1:00    keg  on  sideline  .party 
to  follow 


Will  we  see  more  snow  and  ice  on  the  Mountain 
this  semester?  Probably  yes,  if  past  springs  are 
any  indication.  The  above  shot  from  an  early 
February  snow  may  be  matched  by  March  pre- 


cipitation, according  to  national  Weather  Ser- 
vice predictions. 

■photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 
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Editorials 

letters 

Williams  notes  errors 


To  the  editor: 

It  occurs  to  me  that  more  care  should  be  taken 
selection  of  article  headings,  so  that  they  are  not  m 
leading  and/or  do  not  contain  misinformation.  Intr 
ductory  German  classes,  for  instance,  take  place 
Woods  Lab  as  the  article  states  •■  not  in  "Snowden 
The  phrasing  "Against  AFM"  (petition  article)  puts  i 
as  students,  in  a  more  tenuous  position,  by  placing  AFM 
on  the  defensive.  It  was  never  our  intent  to  place 
one  on  the  defensive. 

I  also  would  like  to  clear  up  what  seemed  to  be  a  mis- 
communication  in  the  petition  article.  The  number  of 
signatures  is  605.  not  650.  This  represents  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  968  people  on  the  meal  plan,  not  over  two- 
thirds. 

Leigh  Ann  Williams 

Baker  refutes  Fritz 

To  the  editor: 

I  don't  want  to  refute  Fritz  Bauerschmidt's  editorial 
on  the  four  course  load  other  than  to  say  that  I'm  sorry 
he  has  so  low  an  opinion  of  so  many  of  his  courses  that 
he  could  do  without  a  fifth  of  them.  I  do,  however,  want 
to  offer  one  correction.  He  says  that  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen  have  "already  decided  that  this  is  a  bad 
idea."  This  is  not  the  case:  neither  the  OG  nor  its  cur- 
riculum committee,  which  has  been  carefully  studying 
the  report,  has  made  any  statement  on  it.  This  deliber- 
ate consideration  has  been  carried  out  to  preclude  the 
kind  of  criticism  that  Bauerschmidt  levels  at  the  "hope- 
less reactionaries"  of  the  student  body.  Thank  you. 

John  Sims  Baker 
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Does  '1984'  exist  today? 
Brumgard  explores  question 


Business  leaders  gather 
for  symposium  in  March 


just  a 
thought 


IF  YOU  READ  the  front  page  of  the  last  Purple  care- 
fully then  you  will  realize  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
paper  about  George  Orwell  or  "1984".     I  had  originally 
planned  a  column  on  that  very  theme,  but  I  had  to  post- 
pone it  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  75  minute  class 
BUSINESS  LEADERS  gather  with  scholars  March  1  jssue.   |  guess  I  almost  cost  the  Purple  a  joke. 
-3  at  Sewanee  to  discuss  "Industrial  Policy  and  Interna-        It  is  amusing  to  look  back  at  literature  written  when 
tional  Trade"  at  the  Sewanee  Economics  Symposium.        1984  was  "the  future"  and  see  how  wrong  some  of  the  de- 

An  annual  event,  the  symposium  is  directed  each  year 
by  an  international  scholar  and  features  a  different  phase 
of  international  economics.  This  year's  director  is  Z. 
Aubrey  Silbertson,  professor  and  head  of  his  department 
at  the  University  of  London's  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology.  He  is  also  secretary  general  of 
the  Royal  Economics  Society.  This  semester  he  is  the 
Kennedy  Distinguished  Professor  of  Economics  at  the 
University  of  the  South. 

International  scholars  and  working  economists  will 
discuss   industrial   policy    in   their    nations. 

Observatory  hours  told 

danger   does   r 

THE  OBSERVATORY  of  the  University  of  the  however,  and 
South  will  open  to  the  public,  weather  permitting,  na|s  0f  weapo 
from  8-10  p.m.  (CST)  on  the  following  Sundays,Feb.26,  hope  to  enslav 
March  II,  April  8  and  April  22.  t0  enslave  ou 

A  student  assistant  will    point  out  the  prominent  within 
stars  and  constellations  and  will  direct  the  telescope  at  the  governing  structure.    Conquered  peoples"rarely  h^.- 
objects  of  interest.  such  feelings  for  their  conquerers. 

The  observatory  is  located  atop  Carnegie  Hall  in  the  Orwell  embodied  Big  Brother  in  the  totalitarian  state 
center  of  the  Quadrangle.  Children  are  welcome.  Group  because  he  saw,  in  the  Facist  and  Communist  governments 
visits  at  other  times  can  be  arranged.  0f  his  time,  the  denial  of  the  basic  human  dignity  that  he 


scriptions  are  of  our  pi 
Orwell  had  been  so  I 
though,  that  Big  Broth 
and  the  threat  of  comi 


nt  times.  I  only  wish  that  Mr. 
iorously  wrong.  The  fact  is, 
vatches  more  people  every  day 

jnder  his  gaze  is  very  real.  This 


t  necessarily  come  from  foreign  states, 
will  never  be  alleviated  by  building  arse- 
.  In  any  war,  the  enemy  can  only  ever 
our  bodies,  and  to  win,  Big  Brother  needs 
minds.  This  can  only  be  achieved  from 
ty  where  there  is  a  feeling  of  legitimacy  for 


felt  was  necessary  for  personal  liberty.  In  these  states  he 
saw  the  subjugation  of  individual  freedoms  to  the  state 
and  in  "1984"  he  extends  the  process  to  a  horrifying  c 
elusion,  where  thought  itself  is  brought  under  the  con 
of  Big  Brother.  Thought  control  is  achieved  through  con- 
trol of  the  press  and  of  all  historical  records.  It  is  said 
that  he  who  controls  the  past,  controls  the  future  and  he 
who  controls  the  present,  controls  the  p^st.  The  remaking 
of  history  is  certainly  not  uncommon  in  the  world  today. 
Communist  China  has  gone  so  far  as  to  have  paintings  re- 
painted so  as  to  exclude  the  presence  of  certain  persons 
whom  they  have  removed  from  their  accounts  of  history. 
The  Soviet  Union  has,  in  the  past,  changed  historical  facts 
in  certain  textbooks  that  are  used  in  Soviet  schools.  Per- 
haps the  most  disturbing  distortion  of  history,  however, 
occurs  in  our  own  country,  where  honesty  and  truth  are 
supposed  to  be  at  a  premium.  Far  too  often  we  find  our 
accounts  of  history  ignoring  the  more  distateful  policies 
of  our  past  governments,  or  justifying  them  with  abstract 
ideals.  What  is  manifest  destiny  anyway  except  an  ideal- 
istic rationalization  for  stealing  most  of  this  country's 
land  from  the  Indians  and  the  Mexicans. 

THE  REAL  DANGER  in  this  reconstruction  of  history 
is  not  that  it  happens,  but  that  it  is  accepted  by  the  aver- 
age man.  We  have  a  tendency  to  swallow  anything  that  is 
fed  to  us  under  a  patriotic  label.  Orwell  defined  this  prac- 
tice as  "doublethink";  knowing  two  conflicting  facts  and 
yet  believing  both,  really  believing  and  not  just  saying  i 
so,  at  the  same  time.  The  process  is  so  complicated  that 
Orwell  states  that  one  must  use  doublethink  to  under- 
stand doublethink.  The  use  of  doublethink  requires  that, 
see  page  nine 
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Correct  moves  in  athletics 
paying  off  in  many  ways 


IN  THE  BASKETBALL  press  guide  under  the  head- 
ing "Sewanee's  Athletic  Facilities,"  the  first  sentence 
reads  as  follows:  "The  athletic  facilities  available  at  The 
University  of  the  South  may  well  be  unequalled  at  any 
small  college  campus  in  the  country." 

I  didn't  alter  a  word  of  that. 


the  back 
burner 


Now,  as  things  currently  stand,  that  is  a  statement 
which  oversteps  the  bounds  of  public  relations  euphe- 
mism and  enters  the  shady  territory  of  the  blatant  lie,  at 
least  in  its  implication  that  Sewanee's  athletic  facilities 
are  better  than  those  of  other  small  colleges.  Especially 
with  regard  to  our  track,  weight  room  and  handball 
courts,  it  just  isn't  true. 

The  question  is,  will  Sewanee  live  up  to  its  own 
bragging  about  athletic  facilities?  I  believe  so.  Why? 
Because  I  have  seen  what  a  winning  attitude  can  accom- 
plish here. 

In  one  year  alone,  the  school  has  already  shown  a 
great  deal  of  wisdom  in  finding  the  right  people  for  the 
right  jobs.   It  wasn't  always  that  way. 

THINGS  HAD  gotten  pretty  stagnant  over  in  Juhan 
for  a  wjftile  there.  Many  coaches  felt  frustrated,  and 
some  resigned;  virtually  no  planning  was  going  on;  our 
own  athletic  administration  was  voting  against  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  our  coaches  and  players  in  conference 
meetings  on  such  issues  as  player  eligibility;  the  facilities 
were  being  allowed  to  run  down. 

But  last  spring  the  University  administration  -  and 
the  credit  here  must  ultimately  rest  with  Vice-Chancellor 
Ayres  --  made  a  series  of  excellent  moves  which  are  al- 
ready paying  off.  As  former  Athletic  Director  Walter 
Bryant  accepted  a  post  in  development  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  his  extensive  contact  with  alumni,  Walsh- 
Ellet  hired  the  best  coaches  it  could  find  to  fill  vacancies 
in  basketball  and  field  hockey. 


Former  Duke  assistant  Bobby  Dwyer  was  signed  to 
direct  the  roundball  program,  along  with  Northwestern 
product  Bill  Fenlon,  and  Ail-American  Penn  Stater 
Jeannie  Fissinger  agreed  to  guide  the  field  hockey  team. 
Meanwhile,  part-timer  Dewey  "The  Swamp  Rat"  Warren 
was  made  a  permanent  addition  to  the  Tiger  football 
staff,  a  move  for  which  "Head  Coach  Horace  Moore  had 
quite  rightly  lobbied  for  some  time. 

THESE  HIRINGS  weren't  lucky  accidents:  it  took 
money.  With  basketball,  for  example,  Sewanee  could 
easily  have  gotten  someone  for  the  job  at  a  minimal 
salary.  But  Dwyer,  it  was  soon  apparent,  was  the  right 
man  for  the  program  and  for  Sewanee.  The  players  liked 
him;  the  deans  of  students  liked  him;  he  seems,  as  one 
student  put  it,  like  a  Sewanee  alumnus  (even  though  he 
went  to  Wake  Forest,  where  he  captained  the  basketball 
team  in  1973-1974}.  The  school  saw  Dwyer  was  the 
right  man  and  did  what  it  took  to  get  him. 

Now  Dwyer  is  living  up  to  his  end  of  the  bargain. 
Not  only  are  the  Tigers  in  second  place  in  the  conference 
at  this  writing,  but  they  have  an  outside  shot  at  a  spot  in 
the  Division  III  national  playoffs  as  an  at-large  team. 
Also,  Dwyer  has  brought  Sewanee  closer  to  its  surround- 
ing community  by  having  Franklin  County  teams  play 
warm-up  games  before  Tiger  contests.  Most  important- 
ly, the  players  enjoy  playing  for  him.  That's  what  it's  all 
about  in  small  college  athletics. 

MAKING  THE  effort  to  win  is  back  in  vogue  on  the 
Mountain.  It  started  with  Sewanee's  decision  to  get  the 
people  it  wanted  in  the  offices  of  Juhan  gymnasium. 
Now  those  people  are  creating  a  positive,  winning  atmo- 
sphere, which  is  lapping  over  into  all  sorts  of  areas  of  the 
Sewanee  community. 

That's  why  it  is  important  to  keep  the  ball  rolling. 
Certainly  there  is  work  to  be  done,  especially  as  the 
ancient  track  is  being  reclaimed  by  nature  and  the  hand- 
ball/racquetbal  I  courts  just  aren't  sufficient  for  play  any- 
more. These  are  facilities  which  serve  not  just  varsity 
athletes  but  everyone  at  Sewanee. 

Let's  keep  a  winning  attitude  alive  here. 

QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK: 
"Someone  who  neglects  to  give  back  his  angel  upon 
return  to  Sewanee  is  said  to  be  'angel  retentive.'  " 
— S.  Freud 


Fritz  wants  to  know  .  .  . 

What  happened 

to  concept 

of  'gentleman'? 

SEVERAL  THINGS  that  have  happened  this  semes- 
ter have  led  me  to  ask  what  is,  for  me,  a  very  disturbing 
question.  What  ever  happened  to  the  Sewanee  genle- 
man?  Sewanee  has  a  long  reputation  for  turning  out 
gentlemen  (and  presumably,  since  1970,  ladies).  Yet 
recent  events  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Sewanee  gentleman  must  either  have  been  a  myth  to  be- 
gin with  or  have  disappeared  in  recent  years. 

I'm  not  talking  about  dressing  nicely  or  even  opening 
doors  and  lighting  cigarettes.   Those  things  are  relatively 

on  the 
fritz 


Daiuieirsclu  oncl t 

easy.  No,  my  idea  of  the  Sewanee  gentleman  was  some- 
one who  treated  others  with  the  most  basic  kind  of  re- 
spect. This  is  what  seems  to  be  lacking. 

Certain  events  since  the  beginning  of  this  semester 
have  driven  this  lack  home  to  me.  The  first  area  in 
which  we  seem  to  be  lacking  respect  is  in  our  relations  to 
the  wider  community.  As  an  example,  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  band  made  up  of  students  (which  shall  remain  name- 
less) played  at  a  bar/deli  (which  shall  also  remain  name- 
less) right  here  in  our  own  town  of  Sewanee.  By  all  re- 
ports the  behavior  of  the  students  who  went  to  hear  the 
band  was  somewhat  less  than  gentlemanly  (including 
vomiting  on  the  floor  and  neglecting  to  clean  it  up).  If 
students  want  to  indulge  in  such  activity  at  a  frat  party 
that  is  one  thing,  to  inflict  it  on  the  wider  community 
is  another. 

ANOTHER  AREA  in  which  a  gross  lack  of  respect 
has  been  manifested  is  in  our  response  to  the  University 
itself,  especially  when  it  is  trying  to  provide  some  service 
to  us.  Recently  the  SPO  boxes  in  the  BC  have  locked  at 
night.  Like  most  of  my  fellow  students  I  considered  this 
pretty  inconvenient  (who  the  hell  knows  their  SPO  com- 
bination?). Upon  asking,  however,  I  learned  that  the 
reason  the  boxes  were  now  locked  was  because  Pub  go- 
ers had  given  up  tearing  out  the  ceiling  in  the  men's 
room  for  a  new  diversion:  pushing  the  mail  in  the  boxes 
back  into  the  mail  room,  making  it  necessary  to  resort 
all  the  mail  and  restuff  all  the  boxes.  Another  recent  ex- 
ample is  the  note  we  all  received  last  week  informing  us 
that  dollar  night  might  have  to  be  canceled  due  to  row- 
dy drunken  begavior.  Once  again,  the  University  tries  to 
provide  us  with  a  service  and  we  respond  with  abuse. 

The  third  and  most  disturbing  manifestation  of  un- 
gentlemanly  behavior  is  in  our  relations  with  each  other. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  to  the  SPO  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  noticed  that  someone  had  deface  all  of  the  post- 
ers for  the  women's  conference,  replacing  the  word  "wo- 
men" with  "wenches"  and  adding  such  cute  slogans  as 
"Better  dead  than  co-ed." 

NOW  I'M  SURE  that  some  will  accuse  me  of  being 
humorless  and  opposed  to  "good,  clean  fun"  but  I  think 
this  is  serious.  Either  we  have  to  clean  up  our  act  or 
stop  spreading  all  these  lies  about  "Sewanee  gentlemen." 
Though  I  know  that  most  of  the  student  body  does  not 
indulge  in  rude  and  offensive  behavior,  we  are  all  guilty 
of  not  trying  hard  enough  to  actively  discourage  it. 
Save  a  dying  breed,  be  a  Sewanee  gentleman  (you  wo- 
men too).   I'm  willing  to  try  if  you  are. 
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Sorority  rush  system  makes  outcasts 


JLiza  Field 


I  HAD  FORGOTTEN  .last  Saturday,  that  it  was  so- 
rority shake  day,  until  I  went  to  Gailor  and  sat  with  one 
of  the  freshman  outcasts  who  had  not  received  a  bid. 
She  couldn't  sit  with  her  usual  dorm  friends  because 
they  had  all  been  scouted  off  to  various  sorority  tables 
or  keg  parties. 

I  had  spent  the  afternoon  with  a  book  of  short  stories 
and  it  occured  to  me  that  the  sorority  selection  system 
must  have  been  one  of  the  rituals  Shirley  Jackson  had  in 
mind  when  she  wrote  The  Lottery.  The  story  is  about 
"nice"  everyday  townspeople  who  hold  an  annual  town 
lottery  to  determine  who  will  be  the  victim  of  the  an- 
nual town  stoning.  The  calm  acceptance  of  this  horrible 
ritual  where  people  take  an  active  part  in  hurting  others 
and  the  nervous  excitement  in  observing  someone  else's 
downfall,  make  shake  day  a  lottery  of  its  own  sort.  In 
many  ways,  in  fact,  the  latter  is  more  horrifying  than  the 
story-mainly  because  it  really  happens. 

Also,  the  sufferers  are  not  picked  at  random  out  of  a 
hat.  On  shake  day  eve,  sorority  members  decide  very 
specifically  which  girls  get  rejected.  The  selectors  know 
perfectly  well  what  they  are  doing,  that  the  girls  they  re- 
ject will  likely  blame  themselves  for  not  meeting  up  to 
certain  social  standards.  They  know  that  freshman  in- 
security is  such  that  an  empty  envelope  will  provide  at 
least  a  month's  worth  of  inferiority  complex,  boosted 
by  the  fact  that  their  freshman  friends  got  in  while  they 
didn't.  Yet  the  selection  and  rejection  goes  on  anyway, 
as  if  the  members  were  not  tossing  out  young  human 
beings  but  bruised  apples  at  the  market. 


AND  NOTHING  IN  The  Lottery  compares  to  the 
cruelty  of  false  advertising  the  sorority  system  is  based 
on.  Many  freshmen  come  to  Sewanee  never  intending  to 
join  a  sorority  in  the  first  place,  so  the  sorority's  funct- 
ion during  rush  is  to  convince  them  that  what  the  club 
offers  is  necessary  for  happiness.  But  they  aren't  really 
offering  it;  they  are  making  it  look  good  so  freshmen 
will  want  it.  This  gives  them  the  power  to  select  the 
creme  de  la  ceme  off  of  a  great  quantity  of  fresh  milk. 
The  strategy  is  sort  of  like  that  of  the  orchard  owners  in 
"The  Grapes  of  Wrath",  who  advertised  hundreds  of  jobs 
for  migrant  workers  and  only  had  a  few  to  give.  Make 
people  crowd  the  gate  for  something  you  aren't  really 
going  to  give,  and  you  have  instant  power. 

So  the  sorority  feeds  the  rushee,  lavishes  attention 
upon  her,  and  inspires  her  in  Mary-Kay-sales-rally-fash- 
ion by  way  of  an  enthusiastic  rush  skit.  Somehow  it 
seems  grossly  unfair  to  dangle  these  treats  before  her 
nose  and  then  snatch  them  away  with  a  note  that  says 
"Sorry;  try  again  next  year." 

It  is  easy  enough,  then,  to  understand  why  the  fresh- 
men pursue  sorority  life  as  a  main  goal  -  they  are  taught 
to.  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  upperclassmen 
get  satisfaction  out  of  such"  a  sinister  ritual.  When  one  is 
sitting  around  at  an  all-night  judgement  party  determin- 
ing who  meets  up  and  who  doesn't,  it  is  hard  not  to  feel 
a  certain  authority  and  power.  And  there  is  a  security  in 
knowing  that  you  were  once  selected  which  enables  you 
to  bend  over  a  little  the  next  day  to  tell  the  reject,  "Oh 
well,  dear,  perhaps  next  year,"  or  shake  your  head  at  the 


cruelty  of  the  whole  thing,  really,  as  you  hurry  toward 
your  designated  house. 

WHAT  ISN'T  EASY  to  understand  is  how  certain 
girls  justify  the  existence  of  such  a  system  by  clinging  to 
the  "Community  Service"  myth.  Granted,  some  sorori- 
ties perform  services  in  the  community;  yet  most  per- 
form token  services,  half-heartedly.  What  I  would  ask 
those  girls  who  are  so  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
the  community  is,  how  can  you  love  humanity  so  and 
still  participate  in  judging  and  rejecting  freshmen  who 
can  do  nothing  to  mgrit  selection  but  learn  to  chit-chat 
rather  than  think?  If  you  want  work,  there  is  plenty 
you  can  do  at  Otey  Parish  or  the  Senior  Citizen/Youth 
Center.  Get  a  little  sister,  get  your  gown,  run  for  the 
SA,  WIDC,  Discipline  Committee,  sing  in  the  choir,  paint 
barns,  join  the  Peace  Fellowship,  Bread  for  the  World, 
the  FCA  -  whatever.  There  is  plenty  of  work  you  can 
do  out  there.  As  for  the  "social  services"  (an  unusual 
use  of  the  term,  I  think),  aren't  there  enough  social 
networks  at  Sewanee  to  take  care  of  all  your  money  and 
time?  -  drinking  clubs,  ribbon  societies,  secret  societies, 
academic  societies.  Thistles,  Blue  Keys,  Plastic  Spoons  -- 
there  ought  to  be  enough  selection  in  these  organizations 
to  satisfy  anyone's  need  to  pick  or  be  picked. 

Having  been  on  both  sides  of  the  barbed  wire  sorority 
fence,  I  think  I  could  look  at  the  situation  mqre  object- 
ively. But  I  don't  much  care  about  being  objective  when 
people  are  sitting  around  complacently  letting  this  harm- 
see  page  eight 


How  to  make  yourself  heard 

Leigik  Anil   Williamas 


WHAT'S  NEW  at  Gailor?  Besides  dozens  of  new 
hard-to-break  corning  bowls  and  the  initiation  of  a  veg- 
etarian line,  Gailor  has  a  new  manager.  Meet  Al  M 
He's  an  outgoing  guy  with  a  great  sense  of  humor  who 
really,  really  cares  about  the  students.  His  outgoing  at- 
titude represents  a  departure  from  previous  manage 
ment  Gailor  has  seen  while  AFM  has  been  in  Sew; 
Al  receives  criticism  well  and  will  respond  to  it. 

At  the  bottom  line,  poor  communication  ha 
counted  for  much  of  the  discontent  among  the  605 
students  who  signed  the  petition  for  better  food  at 
Gailor.  On  Thursday,  February  9,  the  Food  Service 
Committee,  AFM  managers,  Mrs.  Clarkson,  Dean  Cush- 
man,  and  Dean  Seiters  met  to  discuss  the  food.  The 
committee  unanimously  concluded  that  the  first  step 
to  improvement  in  the  food  should  be  to  advertise  the 
network  through  which  student  opinion  can  be  voiced. 

Secondly,  each  committee  member  will  be  scrutiniz- 
ing the  -one-month-cycle  menu  that  AFM  ft  using  at 
present.  At  the  next  meeting,  the  Food  Service  Com- 
mittee will  discuss  items  that  should  be  either  deleted 
or  added.  All  students  interested  in  perusing  this  menu 
and  adding  their  input  on  the  subject  should  feel  free 
to  contact  a  Food  Service  Committee  member  about 
doing  so. 

IN  THE  MEANTIME,  there  should  be  no  problems 
anymore  with  running  out  of  dishes  during  dinner. 
There  will  be  fewer  chipped  dishes.  You  won't  see  spa- 
ghetti three  times  in  four  days  again.  Employees  will 
always  wear  nets  and  gloves.  And  look  at  the  vegetari- 
an line!  Please  keep  it  up  AFM.  We're  behind  you  all 
the  way ! 

Two  footnotes  to  this  article:  if  you  wish  to  par- 
take of  the  vegetarian/fish  and  fowl  line,  please  sign  the 
list  at  the  front  of  Gailor.  This  will  ensure  that  enough 


food  is  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  would 
like  to  find  the  vegetarian  offerings  still  available  when 
they  arrive.  (Gailor  is  ordering  food  for  this  line  based 
on  the  number  of  people  who  have  signed  the  list.) 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  distribute  a  copy  of  the 
menu  to  each  dorm  where  there  is  not  a  Food  Service 
Committee  member. 

THERE   ARE   FOUR  WAYS  TO  MAKE  YOUR- 
SELF HEARD 

1.  YOU  WALK  INTO  Gailor,  having  waited  all 
morning  for  grits.  Much  to  your  dismay,  the  grits 
are  blue!  (Of  course,  this  is  an  exaggeration-but 
this  is  to  make  a  point.)  Don't  get  a  bowl  of  cereal 
instead.  Remember,  you  wanted  grits!  Go  talk  to 
Al  Miller,  the  new  (new,  this  week)  manager  of 
Gailor.    Al,  with  his  superb  sense  of  humor  will  be 

-  very  receptive  to  your  complaints  and  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  remedy  problems  right  on  the  spot. 
He's  the  one  who  can  get  you  some  normal  grits. 
Dean  Drennan,  manager  of  the  BC,  serves  the  same 
function  there.  If  your  tuna  salad  is  purple,  please 
don't  hesitate  to  say  something  to  him.  Al  and 
Dean  are  great--and  they  are  here  for  you,  the  stu- 
dents. 

2.  BUT  WHAT  IF  your  problem  doesn't  lend  itself 
to  an  on-the-spot  solution?   You  can  talk  to: 

A.  Bruce  Harper-the  manager  of  AFM  in  Sewanee. 
His  office  is  located  on  the  2nd  floor  of  the  BC. 

B.  Marcia  Clarkson-Director  of  Food  Services  (the 
University  tie  with  AFM).  Ner  office  is  on  the  1st 
floor  of  Carnegie. 

C.  Dean  Cushman 

D.  Dean  Seiters 


Although  they  love  to  hear  what's  good  about  the 
food^  they  also  want  to  know  if  you're  dissatisfied. 
Bruce  Harper  says,  "I'm  really  unhappy  if  you  are 
unhappy.  AFM  is  here  for  the  students." 

3.  THE  FOLLOWING  STUDENTS  are  your  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Food  Service  Committee.  If  you 
have  questions,  comments,  suggestions,  or  critique, 
please  air  your  opinions  with  these  people.  They 
are  the  liaisons  between  the  student  body  and  the 
food  service  /  administration. 

Teddie  Batchman  Gor  302 

Elizabeth  Brown,  chairperson  Cle  309 

Warren  Coleman  ■  CP  Lodge 

Bill  Davidson  McC  122 

Barron  Fain  Chitty's 

Rives  Hudgins  Gor  108 

Paul  Jenks  St.  L.  429 
Brian  Johnson  Cts215 

David  Juge  Maxon  Ln. 

Melanie  Krosnes  Cle  208 

Darrin  McCullough  McC  222 

Judge  McGowin  Cts  21 1 
Mike  Northrup  Can  2 

Tom  Oakley  Cts  210 

Leigh  Ann  Williams  Hodg21 

4.  AND,  OF  COURSE,  the  suggestion  box!  (Mrs. 
Clarkson  is  currently  trying  to  locate  a  bulletin 
board,  so  the  cards  can  be  posted  as  they  were  last 
year-with  replies). 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  something-anything 
at  all-nothing  can  or  will  be  done  unless  YOU  speak 

up.     With  four  ways  to  VOICE  your  opinion 

PLEASE     no  more,  "I  might  as  well  not  say 

anything,  because  nothing  will  be  done  anyway." 


February  24,   7984 
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National  political  analysis  .  .  . 

Democrat  hopefuls  vying  to  contest 
what  may  be  'rose-garden'  campaign 


BY  JOHN  MCCARTHY 

THIS  WEEK  THE  1984  presidential  race  shifted  in- 
to high  gear.  On  Monday  lowans  started  choosing  del- 
egates to  the  national  conventions,  and  this  coming 
Tuesday  New  Hampshire  will  hold  the  first  presidential 
primary.  In  the  next  several  months,  numerous  other 
state  primaries  and  caucuses  will  take  place  in  rapid 
succession. 

During  this  time  the  Democrats  will  be  obliged  to 
concentrate  virtually  all  their  efforts  on  selecting  their 
party's  nominee.  Since  there  is  no  contest  for  the  nom- 
ination among  the  Republicans,  however,  the  Reagan 
campaign  will  be  free  to  look  ahead  to  the  November 
election  and  to  start  implementing  their  strategy  for  re- 
capturing the  White  House  as  soon  as  they  wish.  Even 
though  the  election  is  almost  nine  months  away,  it  is  not 
too  early  to  discern  some  of  the  important  features  of 
that  strategy. 

First  and  foremost,  Reagan's  campaign  plan  will  cert- 
ainly take  into  account  some  unpleasant  artithmetic. 
Only  28%  of  registered  voters  are  Republicans  (whereas 
approximately  40%  are  Democrats).  Consequently,  Rea- 
gan must  receive  the  votes  of  many  Democrats  and  In- 
dependents in  order  to  win  -  to  be  exact,  he  must  win 
the  votes  of  at  least  1  out  of  2  Independents  and  1  out 
of  4  Democrats  according  to  recent  electoral  projections. 

ONE  WAY  IN  which  he  will  surely  attempt  to  do 
this  is  by  employing  some  variation  of  the  familiar 
"Rose  Garden  Strategy,"  an  ever  popular  election  stance 
for  strong  incumbent  presidents.  Basically,  this  strategy 
calls  for  Reagan  to  rise  above  the  din  and  sweat  of  nor- 
mal political  campaigning  by  adopting  the  loftier,  more 
noble  (and  more  popular)  posture  of  "The  President". 
Thus,  as  his  Democratic  rival  slugs  it  out  on  the  cam- 
paign trail,  going  from  rally  to  rally  and  city  to  city  in 
a  transparent  political  search  for  votes,  Mr.  Reagan  will 
studiously  avoid  looking  like  a  politician  at  all. 

Instead,  he  will  concentrate  his  time  (and  TV  expo- 
sure) on  being  the  President  and  attending  to  weighty 
matters  of  state.  For  example,  in  the  months  ahead  one 
can  expect  to  see  Reagan  meeting  frequently  with  diplo- 
mats and  foreign  leaders  either  here  or  abroad.  One  can 
also  expect  to  see  him  engaging  in  a  variety  of  symbolic 
functions  associated  with  the  presidency  such  as  signing 
important  bills  in  the  Oval  Office,  awarding  medals  to 
heroes  in  the  Rose  Garden  of  the  White  House,  and 
meeting  with  deserving  Girl  Scouts  everywhere. 

AH  in  all,  it  is  not  a  bad  strategy.  It  worked  in  1972 
for  Richard  Nixon  whose  campaign  slogan  was  "Re-elect 
the  President."  It  could  have  worked  for  Jerry  Ford  in 
1976  if  he  had  withstood  the  temptation  to  leave  the 
White  House  shortly  before  Halloween  to  stump  for 
votes  throughout  the  country  just  like  any  other  politi- 
cian. And  it  might  very  well  work  for  Ronald  Reagan  in 
1984. 


ANOTHER  WAY  in  which  Reagan  will  probably 
attempt  to  win  the  votes  of  many  Democrats  and  In- 
dependents will  be  to  focus  attention  throughout  the 
campaign  on  several  "social"  issues.  Specifically,  he 
can  be  expected  to  stress  repeatedly  his  support  for  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  ban  abortion  and  to  allow 
prayers  in  the  schools.  Similarly,  he  will  continue  to 
state  his  opposition  both  to  the  use  of  racial  and  sexual 
quotas  in  affirmative  action  policies  and  to  busing  as  a 
means  for  achieving  integration. 

To  the  extent  that  he  succeeds  in  establishing  these 
and  similar  issues  as  the  major  issues  of  the  campaign,  he 
will  surely  succeed  in  creating  sizeable  defections  among 
such  traditional  Democratic  groups  of  voters  as  blue  col- 


lar workers.  Northern  ethnics,  and  white  Southerners- 
groups,  incidentally,  whose  support  is  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  Democratic  Party  if  they  hope  to  regain  the 
White  House  in  1984. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many  voters  in  these 
groups  are  becoming  "new  conservatives"  whenever  they 
believe  such  social  issues  are  the  major  issues  of  a  cam- 
paign. At  the  same  time,  many  of  these  same  voters  con- 
sider themselves  liberals,  and  loyal  Democrats,  whenever 
economic  issues  are  considered  paramount.  Because  of 
the  critical  importance  of  these  groups  of  voters,  the 
Democrats  can  be  expected  to  make  every  effort  on 
their  part  to  keep  the  political  spotlight  off  these  social 
issues,  and  on  economic  ones,  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
their  badiy  weakened  coalition  together  for  at  least  one 
more  election. 

WITH  REGARD  to  various  other  issues,  such  as  the 
environment,  arms  limitation,  or  any  of  the  numerous 
income  transfer  programs,  Reagan  will  be  in  a  position 
to  use  the  awesome  powers  of  his  office  to  move  in 
whatever  direction  appears  necessary  to  blunt  attacks 
from  the  Democrats  during  the  campaign. 

Thus,  if  he  is  attacked  for  not  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment, he  can  {as  he  recently  did)  propose  to  Congress 
a  several  hundred  million  dollar  program  to  study  and 
eliminate  the  problem  of  acid  rain.  If  he  is  accused  of  ! 
being  a  dangerous  militarist,  he  can  continue  to  entreat 
the  Soviets  to  join  the  United  States  in  reopening  the 
START  negotiations  or  propose  to  meet  with  the  new 
Soviet  leader  (whoever  he  may  be)  in  the  hope  of  easing 
world  tensions.  In  short,  by  exercising  his  powers  as 
president,  Reagan  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  por- 
tray himself  as  a  moderate,  middle  of  the  road  centrist 
which  happens  to  be  precisely  the  political  profile  ofj 
most  of  those  voters  considered  to  be  up  for  grabs  in 
1984. 

What  issues  or  events  might  enable  the  Democrats  to 
derail  Reagan's  reelection  plans?  According  to  several 
reading  political  analysts,  the  Democratic  Party's  pros- 
pects for  doing  this  depend  largely  on  developments  and 
events  in  two  critical  areas:  the  economy  and  foreign 
affairs. 

With  respect  to  the  economy,  the  terrible  recession 
of  the  previous  two  years  led  many  Democrats  to  be- 
lieve that  they  could  defeat  Reagan  in  1984  on  this 
issue  alone.  But  a  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to 
the  election.  The  economy  staged  a  robust  recoveryl 
Perhaps,  as  some  Democrats  state,  there  is  still  political 
mileage  to  be  obtained  over  the  related  issue  of  the  def- 
icit. After  all,  the  argument  goes,  the  recovery  has  clear- 
ly been  purchased  at  the  price  of  enormous  deficits 
which,  like  a  field  of  giant  icebergs,  may  very  well  sink 
the  economy  by  1985  if  not  sooner. 

PERHAPS  SO.  The  trouble  with  this  theory  is  that 
most  voters  are  not  acting  as  if  they  are  sailing  on  the 
Titanic.  On  the  contrary,  recent  polls  indicate  that  they 
are  acting  instead  as  if  they  were  taking  an  enjoyable 
cruise  on  the  Good  Ship  Lollipop.  As  an  election 
issue,  therefore,  the  deficit  is  definitely  a  non-starter  al- 
though there  may  well  be  much  noise  made  about  it  in 
the  next  several  months. 

What  happens,  however,  if  the  recovery  stalls  and 
(worse)  unemployment  starts  to  rise  again  in  the  coming 
months?  Such  a  development  will  indeed  make  it  more 
possible  for  the  Democrats  to  win.  However,  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  assure  victory 

The  recent  election  of  Margaret  Thatcher  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain  (despite  an  unemployment  rate  well 
over  14%),  as  well  as  the  reelection  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt in  1936  during  the  depths  of  the  depression,  illus- 
trate an  important  point  about  the  impact  of  economic 
hard  times  on  elections.  What  seems  to  count  most  to 
many  voters  is  not  whether  the  economy  has  recovered 


but  whether  it  seems  to  be  moving  in  the  right  direction- 
and  whether  the  opposition  party  seems  to  have  a  cred- 
ible alternative  economic  policy. 

Thus,  even  if  an  economic  setback  occurs  in  the  next 
few  months,  voters  may  continue  to  "stay  the  course" 
with  Reagan  for  another  four  years  provided  1)  the  e- 
conomy,  however  hesitatingly,  does  seem  to  be  making 
a  long-term  improvement  or  2)  voters  believe  the  Dem- 
ocrats do  not  offer  a  better  alternative. 

As  for  foreign  affairs,  it  is  indeed  the  wild  card  in  the 
deck  as  far  as  this  election  is  concerned.  But  even  if  a 
foreign  crisis  erupts,  or  some  existing  crisis  such  as  the 
one  in  Lebanon  gets  worse,  it  is  again  far  from  clear  that 
such  a  development  would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Democrats.  For  in  general  such  crises  almost  always 
tend  to  enhance  a  President's  popularity  (at  least  in  the 
short  run)  as  Americans  instinctively  rally  around  the 
President. 

CONSIDER  ,  FOR  EXAMPLE  ,  LBJ's  poll  ratings 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  They  always  went  up  dramat- 
ically whenever  he  increased  or  halted'  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  It  seemed  to  make  no  difference  what 
he  did.  All  that  mattered  was  that  he  did  something, 
thereby  convincing  a  considerable  part  of  the  electorate 
that  he  was  a  decisive  leader  who  had  a  firm  grip  on  the 
situation. 

In  the  end,  to  be  sure,  public  support  for  LBJ  disin- 
tegrated after  four  years  of  failure  in  Vietnam.  Similar- 
ly, any  public  support  Reagan  might  muster  if  a  crisis 
occurs  in  the  next  several  months  might  also  evaporate 
a  few  years  down  the  road.  By  then  of  course  the  elec- 
tion will  have  been  long  over. 

So,  while  Reagan's  reelection  plans  might  be  adverse- 
ly effected  by  an  economic  setback  (though  hardly  as 
much  as  some  believe),  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any- 
thing can  stop  his  reelection. 

Still,  in  the  final  analysis,  anything  is  possible  during 
a  presidential  election  year.  Unforeseen  developments 
do  arise.  All  of  which  helps  to  explain  why,  despite  the 
odds,  so  many  Democrats  are  fighting  for  the  chance  to 
take  on  Reagan. 


Dr.  John  McCarthy  teaches  political  science  at 
the  University  of  the  South.  The  presidency 
remains  one  of  his  central  areas  of  research  and 
interest,  —Photo  by  John  Ellis 
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SA  Curriculum  group  expresses  doubts 

not   given   to  taking  time  away  from  the  month-long     you  aware  of  some  of  the  problems  we  think 


Editor's  note:  This  letter  was  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  last  week,  and  is  reprinted  here  with 
permission. 

TO  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  South 
FROM  The  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Student 
Assembly. 


taking  time  away  from  the  month-long 
:  break.     In  face,  under  the  new  proposal  the 
break  for  Christmas  is  33  days  long,  rather  than  31. 

The  Curriculum  and  Academic  Policy  Committee 
in  its  January  17  memorandum  to  the  Faculty  stated 
"that  working  out  a  weekly  schedule  for  the  proposed 
calendar  would  present  serious  problems."  We  agree 
with  this  statement,  and  stand  behind  a  belief  that  these 
problems  must  be  answered  carefully  and  completely 
before  a  judgement  can  be  made  on  the  proposed  cal- 
endar's feasibility.    In  this  letter  we  have  tried  to  make 


Dear  Sirs: 

Our  Committee  is  writing  to  you  to  express  its  con- 
cerns about  the  proposed  Calendar  change,  which  would 
replace  the  current  TTMWF/MWFTT,  format  with  an 
MWF/TT  schedule,  where  TT  classes  are  seventy-five 
minutes  long.  The  faculty  will  be  voting  on  February 
29,  1984,  and  our  hope  is  that  this  letter  will  help  to 
further  your  perspective  on  the  issue. 

Our  chief  concern  is  that  the  mechanics  of  the  pro- 
posed schedule  have  not  been  worked  out  in  enough  de- 
tail for  a  proper  decision  to  be  made  on  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  schedule.  We  are  unclear  as  to  how  the  extension 
of  the  class  schedule  into  the  afternoon  (MWF 
and  TT  8.10-3:051  will  affect  the  following: 

a)  afternoon  laboratory  classes,  which  will  start  at 
2:00  rather  than  1:30. 

b)  current  afternoon  seminar  classes,  and  art  studio 
classes. 

c)  work-study  schedules  (approximately  320  stu- 
dents    are    currently     in    the    work-study     program). 

d)  varsity  sports,  intramural  sports,  physical  educa- 
tion classes. 

e)  the  dining  schedule  (a  student  could  have  classes 
through  lunch). 

f)  office  hours  of  the  professors,  which  traditionally 
have  been  in  the  afternoons. 


There  has  also  been  no  determination  of  which  classes 
will  be  taught  in  the  75  minute  sessions.  Concern  has 
arisen  that  some  classes  unsuitable  for  a  75  minute  for- 
mat (particularly  introductory  courses  such  as  History, 
Political  Science,  or  Economics  to  name  a  few),  will  be 
scheduled  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  out  of  necessity. 


There  is  also  concern  about  what  the  effects  will  be 
of  a  more  concentrated  semester.  Under  the  proposed 
schedule  six  days  of  classes  are  condensed  into  five  days, 
shortening  the  semester  by  around  twelve  days.  We 
feel  an  increase  in  academic  intensity  will  most  certain- 
ly result,  and  are  unsure  whether  the  added  breaks  in 
the  semester  would  relieve  this  pressure.  Most  import- 
antly, the  calendar  proposal  appears  to  us  to  contradict 
the  premises  behind  the  consideration  given  to  the  re- 
duced course  load.  There  are  some  fears  that  the  in- 
creased academic  work  load  of  the  students,  and  espec- 
ially of  the  faculty,  will  have  these  effects: 

a)  downgrade  the  quality  of  academic  work  and 
teaching. 

b)  create  an  imbalance  in  the  amount  a  student  (and 
a  faculty  member)  is  able  to  participate  in  Sewanee  life, 
and  extracurricular  activities. 

clcreate  an  overall  unfavorable  environment,  making 
the  switch  to  a  reduced  course  load  more  attractive. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  pleased  to  finally  see  a 
calendar  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  students:  needed 
days  have  been  added  for  mid-semester  breaks,  and  prep- 
aration time  for  final  exams.  (To  give  you  an  example 
of  our  alternative,  the  Tentative  Calendar  for  1984-85 
allows  only  a  weekend  before  the  start  of  final  exams- 
a  highly  unfavorable  option.)  Many  of  us,  however,  are 
wary  because  the  means  by  which  this  extra  time  will  be 
created  appear  to  exact  a  high  price,  which  has  not  been 
fully  assessed.   We  are  uncertain  why  consideration  was 


Party  weekend 


It  was  also  a  Mid-Winter  party  Weekend  that  an 
alumnus  friend  of  mine  made  his  triumphant  return  to 
the  Mountain.  After  partaking  in  the  merriment  of  the 
Red  Eye  and  Bass  Soat  parties  Saturday  morning,  he  de- 
cided it  would  be  vogue  to  wear  a  Charles'  Chips  snack 
can  on  his  head  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

I  wasn't  overwhelmingly  embarrassed  by  my  friend's 
fashionminded  antics  but  I  will  admit  that  I  turned  my 
back  when  he  decided  to  participate  in  the  children's 
Communion  service  in  Maginault  Park. 

BUT  MY  most  memorable  Mid-Winter's  catastrophe 
recently  came  to  mind  when  some  Fraternity  pledges 
hawked  me  to  buy  a  pair  of  Party  Weekend  boxers. 

It  was  during  my  own  pledgeship  that  a  group  of  us 
decided  it  would  be  amusing  to  "drop  trou"  on  the  bal- 
cony of  a  local  fraternity  house  at  the  specified  hour  of 
eleven  o'clock.  At  the  stroke  of  eleven  everythinq  hap- 
pened as  planned  and  we  broke  into  a  frenzied  dance  to 
the  beat  of  "Brick  House",  or  whatever  it  was  the  band 
was  playing  at  the  moment. 


of  some  of  the  problems  we  think  are  most 
....portant,  and  we  urge  you  while  you  are  here  to  ex- 
plore what  progress  has  been  made  in  addressing  these 
problems,  and  to  voice  your  own  opinions  about  this 
matter.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  point 
of  view,  and  your  own  concern  about  the  well-being  of 
Sewanee. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

Lawrence  Lennie  Irvin 

Co-Chairman  SA  Curriculum  Committee 
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I  was  having  a  grand  time  until  I  saw  my  jeans  sailing 
over  the  railing  into  the  crowd  below.  I  raced  down  the 
stairs  but  my  pants  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  spent 
the  next  hours  socializing  in  my  boxers  and  avoiding 
sudden  updrafts. 

AFTER  THE  band  finished  playing  I  scoured  the 
house  for  my  clothes.  When  I  had  just  about  given  up 
my  pants  to  the  smoldering  ashes  in  the  fireplace  a  shout 
rang  out  from  the  stage,  "Yo,  whose  pants?" 

Looking  up  I  was  relieved  to  see  my  jeans  being  pull- 
ed out  from  behind  one  of  the  loudspeakers  by  one  of 
the  band  members. 

"They're  mine,"  I  meekly  replied. 
"You  need  to  take  better  care  where  you  throw  your 
clothes,"  he  said. 

"Thanks,"  I  replied. 

As  this  Mid-Winter  Party  Weekend  draws  near  my 
stomach  draws  a  little  tighter  in  anticipation  of  what 
might  happen.  I  do  plan,  however,  to  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  keep  my  pants  off  the  bandstand. 


Trivia 


John  Ellis,  and  Mike  Manning),  movie  tickets  for  the 
runners-up  and  the  amount  left  over  went  to  the 
Sewanee  Youth  Center. 

Charles  Elmore,  the  editor  of  this  publication  called 
the  event,  "a  lot  of  fun-bringing  people  together  in 
something  constructive.  1  would  like  to  see  more 
of  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  future."  I  only  added  this 
so  he  would  pay  me  more, 

THE  RECENT  INCREASE  in  the  popularity  of 
trivia  is  partly  due  to  the  board  game  Trivial  Pursuit. 
The  game  is  often  used  in  cojunction  with  alcohol. 
"Alcohol  heightens  awareness,"  says  Costello,"and 
besides  you  only  have  to  use  five  cards.  Playing  Trivial 
Pursuit  is  just  like  college— fun  and  learning  and  you 
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forget  it  all  the  next  day." 

The  game  was  invented  by  three  Canadians  (now 
all  millionaires).  Sales  of  the  $36  game  were  second 
only  to  Cabbage  Patch  Dolls  in  Christmas  sales.  G.I. 
Joes  were  third. 

Ed  Fox  lefi.  me  with  these  words  of  Fred  L.  Worth, 
the  editor  of  Trivia  Unlimited  magazine, "...it  will 
continue  to  grow,  being  at  the  forefront  of  the  in- 
formation explosion  as  we  move  into  the  21st  century." 
He  nodded  and  shook  my  hand.  Costello  just  sat 
slumped  with  the  filter  burning  on  his  cigarette,  mumbl- 
ing something  about  "Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes,  ihe 
wealthiest  of  the  19th  century  presidents,  his  wife  Lucy 
(Lemonade  Lucy)  was  the  first  lady  to  go  to  college- 
boy  if  the  party  slows  down,  I'll  know  just  what  to  say." 


Sororities 


ful  ritual  go  on  ■-  even  endorsing  it  as  a  university  instit- 
ution ■■  for  no  logical  reason.  It  is  like  a  druggy  madness 
that  seeps  out  and  spreads.  A  few  years  ago  one  sorority 
started  up  because  its  founding  members  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  existing  sororities.  The  next  year,  they 
themselves  were  going  strong  -  granting  and  withholding 
bids,  rejecting  girls  as  they  had  been  rejected.  A  boom- 
ing success. 


WHILE  I  ADMIT,  then,  that  I  am  not  being  object- 
ive, anyone  with  a  grain  of  sense  can  see  that  we  are  act- 
ively hurting  people  by  maintaining  this  rejection  sys- 
tem. Our  sororities  are  not  national;  why  then  should  it 
matter  if  too  many  people  join  one  club  and  not  enough 
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join  another?  Let  the  club  worry  about  that.  If  one 
club  folds  and  another  gets  started,  what  will  it  matter? 
It  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  getting  rid  of  a  sys- 
tem which  sets  up  barriers  and  alienates  new  students 
when  they  least  need  alienation. 

I  am  not  making  up  the  harmful  effects  of  the  reject- 
ion system.  Freshmen  students  have  been  known  to 
transfer  out  of  Sewanee  because  they  could  not  get  in  a 
sorority  or  fraternity.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  fallen 
faces  of  girls  on  shake  day  must  wonder,  at  least  briefly, 
what  evil  we  are  supporting  so  casually.  And  anyone 
who  somehow  reasons  that  democracy  justifies  cruelty, 
or  that  rejection  is  "good"  for  a  freshman  to  experience, 
ought  to  have  her  head  sliced  off  with  a  giant  nametaq 
and  be  buried  in  an  empty  envelope. 
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Brumgard 


out  of  either  apathy,  laziness  or  sheer  exhaustion  of  the 
spirit,  we  stop  asking  questions.  If  we  are  willing  to  keep 
asking  the  questions,  whether  or  not  we  ever  get  answers, 
then  Big  Brother  can  never  win. 

Citizens  of  this  country  enjoy  an  incredible  advantage 
over  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  because,  in  most 
cases,  questions  can  be  answered.  They  may  not  be  an- 
swered by  someone  else  and  we  may  have  to  search  out 
the  answers  for  ourselves  but,  at  least  the  information 
is  available  for  that  research.  The  freedom  of  our 
thoughts  is  going  to  require  the  effort  to  check  up  on 
what  the  supposed  authorities  are  saying.  This  may 
seem  to  be  a  waste  of  time  but,  it's  better  to  double- 
check  than  to  doublethink.  Of  course,  doublethink 
allows  one  to  know  the  truth  and  the  lie  at  the  same 
time  but,  it  doesn't  allow  one  to  doubt  either. 

IN  ORDER  TO  BE  a  good  citizen,  Orwell's  protago- 
nist in  "1984",  Winston  Smith,  must  have  two  major 
evils  purged  from  his  character.  The  first  is  his  doubt. 
He  must  give  up  his  desire  to  say  that  2  plus  2  equals  4 
and  that  it  can  never  equal  5.  If  the  party  says  that  2 
plus  2  equals  5  then  he  must  not  doubt  it,  but  must  ac- 
cept it  as  truth.  Besides  his  doubt,  Winston  must  be 
made  to  betray  his  love.  The  party  needs  people  who 
are  willing  to  betray  everything  for  the  sake  of  the  party, 


so  love  must  be  destroyed.  In  order  to  make  Winston 
betray  his  love,  the  only  thing  that  he  has  not  yet  given 
up,  his  torturers  subject  him  to  his  ultimate  fear,  rats. 
Everyone  has  some  weakness,  one  fear  which  they  will 
do  anything  to  avoid,  even  wish  it  upon  someone  that 
they  love.  With  this  last  "betrayal",  Winston  becomes  a 
good  citizen,  even  though  he  has  become  a  useless  citi- 
zen in  the  process. 

What  Winston  does  not  realize  Is  that  he  didn't  betray 
his  love.  We  say  that  love  is  something  inately  human, 
that  separates  us  from  the  lower  creatures.  But 
fear  is  also  an  inescapable  part  of  being  human  and 
everyone  has  some  fear  that  is  unbearable  for  them. 
Anything  that  we  are  forced  to  do  because  of  this  fear  Is 
unavoidable  and  shouldn't  be  considered  as  a  betrayal. 
Winston's  love  was  not  destroyed  or  betrayed  when  he 
wished  his  torture  upon  his  loved  one  because  any  hu- 
man would  do  the  same  thing.  If  we  love  someone,  then 
we  have  to  accept  their  humanity  and  if  we  love  them 
along  with  their  weaknesses  then  that  love  can  never  be 
taken  away. 

PERHAPS  THE  GREATEST  danger  from  Big  Broth- 
.  er  today,  stems  from  our  fear  of  loving.   Increasing  num- 
bers of  people  are  living  their  lives  alone  because  of  the 
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fear  of  being  dissapointed  or  hurt  in  a  relationship.  Love 
has  become  a  very  confusing  idea  in  modern  times  and 
many  people  may  fear  that  what  they  think  is  love  will 
turn  out  to  be  something  less.  What  these  people  don't 
understand  is  that  there  are  as  many  different  kinds  of 
love  as  there  are  people.  Not  all  types  last  forever  or 
have  happy  endings,  but  we  mustn't  stop  trying  or  we'll 
never  find  the  love  that  works  best  for  us.  If  we  turn 
away  from  humanity  because  we  don't  want  to  be  hurt 
then  we  become  easy  targets  for  the  plots  of  Big  Broth- 
er. Unsatisfied  feelings  of  love  and  the  basic  human  de- 
sire to  be  needed  makes  the  emotional  recluse  a  prime 
target  for  recruitment.  "Uncle  Sam  Wants  You,"  drew 
in  many  young  men  who  may  have  felt  that  no  one  else 
wanted  them.  Big  Brother  wants  you  too,  even  more 
than  Uncle  Sam  does. 

Our  best  hope  of  avoiding  Big  Brother  comes  out  of 
the  very  same  feelings  that  make  us  his  easy  prey,  our 
desire  to  trust  one  another  and  our  need  to  love  and  be 
loved  in  return.  I  find  in  this  year  of  1984  that  things 
really  haven't  changed  so  much  from  Orwell's  time  or 
from  any  time  In  the  past  that  human  beings  have  dwelt 
on  this  planet.  As  always,  our  humanity  can  either  save 
us  or  destroy  us,  it  all  depends  on  how  we  choose  to 
express  it. 
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Inbetween 


Le  Grand  Homme 


BY  THOMAS  McCONNELL 


"SO  THERE  IT  IS,"  he  concludes,  settling  back 
into  the  leather  sofa,  drawing  off  a  sip  of  his  drink. 
The  words  are  said  not  in  resignation,  but  summation, 
by  a  man  who  has  seen  and  done  much.  Yet  they  are 
more  than  this  alone.  They  are  also  the  words  of  an 
artist,  a  man  born  to  observe  and  contemplate,  to 
select  and  charge  with  meaning  the  materials  of  the 
world  about  him. 

Andrew  Lytle  has  been  observing  and  contemplating 
and  then  recreating  life  from  life  for  a  long  time.  Now 
when  he  rests  back  upon  the  sofa,  he  has  most  often 
just  ended  the  telling  of  some  tale,  a  story  drawn  from 
his  own  81  years  or  from  the  treasure  of  family  lore 
long  generations  before  him.  He  concludes  with  words 
of  such  finality,  never  uttered  lightly,  because  he  has 
made  a  life's  work  of  telling  stories  which  gather  and 
focus  human  experience  and  seem  to  say  at  their  end, 
"So  there  it  is."  He  asks  in  his  fiction  not  "Why?"- 
the  question  no  man  can  answer-but  "What  is  the 
nature  of  man?"  and  "How  does  he  behave?" 


Those  circled  around  him,  sitting  in  rockers  before 
the  fire,  are  an  eager,  younger  company  listening  to 
the  flow  of  his  words  amid  an  equally  generous  flow 
of  whiskey  into  silver  cups.  He  lives  in  Monteagle 
Assembly  in  "The  Log  Cabin,  1890"  as  the  sign  beside 
the  front  door  states.  The  cabin  is  square  with  rooms 
formed  out  of  the  corners,  leaving  two  large,  intersecting 
hallways  to  shape  a  Greek  Cross  as  Mr.  Lytle  points 
out  to  those  visiting  for  the  first  time.  The  family 
portraits  on  the  log  walls  are  prominently  displayed, 
as  is  the  portrait  of  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest, 
the  Confederate  cavalry  officer  whose  biography  Mr. 
Lytle  published  in  1931,  his  first  venture  as  a  man 
of  letters. 

THERE  FOLLOWED  four  novels,  a  collection 
of  short  fiction,  a  volume  of  essays,  and  finally,  a 
family  chronicle.  His  own  books  are  on  the  next  to 
bottom  shelf  of  the  glass-fronted  bookcase  standing 
inside  the  front  door.  Below  are  the  collected  works 
of  C.G.  Jung,  above,  those  of  William  Butler  Yeats. 
The  names  on  some  of  the  other  spines  are  those  of 
many   of   Mr.    Lytle's   friends:       Robert  Penn  Warren, 


At  left,  Lytle  congratulates  1982  graduate  Westo 
Andress  during  University  Commencement  exer- 
cises.  The  old  play-dead  trick,  above,  draws  a 
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Lytle  still  working 


hearty  laugh  outside  the  Lytle  home.  Top  right, 
Lytle  poses  in  full  academic  regalia. 

—Photos  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 


John  Crowe  Ransom,  and  Donald  Davidson  from  the 
days  of  the  Fugitive-Agarian  movement,  begun  while 
Mr.  Lytle  was  an  undergraduate  at  Vanderbilt,;  Allen 
Tate,  Caroline  Gordon,  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  friend- 
ships formed  in  the  difficult  days  of  their  literary 
beginnings;  the  books  of  Flannery  O'Conner,  a  former 
writing  student  of  Mr.  Lytle's  at  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

His  own  work  had  been  unobtainable  for  some 
time  until  the  University  republished  his  novel.  The 
Velvet  Horn,  which  he  considers  his  finest  work,  last 
spring.  Now  it  seems  that  just  as  eager  audiences  gather 
evening  after  evening  in  his  log  cabin  to  hear  the  spoken 
story,  an  equally  interested  public  audience  is  intently 
eager  to  read  his  published  work  once  more.  A  col- 
lection of  short  fiction  to  be  entitled  Stories;  Alchemy 
and  Others  will  be  reissued  by  the  University  this  spring. 
The  biography  of  Forrest  and  an  enlarged  edition 
of  his  literary  and  general  essays  are  also  to  reappear 
soon  from  other  presses. 

But  the  former  editor  of  The  Sewanee  Review 
has  not  ceased  working  during  the  resurgent  demand 


for  past  and  proven  successes.  "Three  Ways  to  Make 
a  Saint,"  an  essay  on  Flaubert's  Trois  Contes,  will 
appear  in  the  summer  number  of  The  Sewanee  Review. 
Now  an  introduction  for  a  new  edition  of  friend  Robert 
Penn  Warren's  novel  All  The  King's  Men  consumes  his 
mornings,  which  begin  at  5  or  6  a.m. 

MR  LYTLE  terms  the  new  interest  in  his  essays 
and  stories  a  "resuscitation,"  but  his  persistent  and 
enduring  devotion  to  his  art  must  stand  as  the  final 
explanation  for  the  rising  reconsideration  of  his  life's 
work.  It  was  always  "the  work"  which  mattered  to 
him,  and  that  he  faced  his  questions  truthfully  and 
well  is  now  being  demonstrated  by  the  last  critic,  time. 
For,  to  borrow  from  The  Velvet  Horn,  "A  man's  words 
keep  when  he  don't.. .if  they  are  good  enough." 


Copies    of    The    Velvet   Horn 
SPO  II45. 


still 


iilable   from 


Advance  orders  for  Stories:  Alchemy  and  Others  can 
also  be  made  through  SPO  II45.  Prices  are  $6.00  for 
single  copies  and  $25.00  for  orders  of  5  books. 
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Vic  covers  three  car r otto ps 


I  SAW  THE  STARS  and  knew  somehow  this  review 
had  to  be.  Three  redheads  (predestined  to  be  simultan- 
eously reviewed  by  Vicl  recently  put  out  records  which 
have  been  making  waves  in  the  big  ocean  of  commercial 
pop  ever  since.  These  particular  carrottops,  Ann  Len- 
nox, Nina  Hagen,  and  Cyndi  Lauper,  are  prime  examples 
of  current  female  vocalists  who  are  producing  (with  a  lit- 
tle help  from  their  friends)  accessible  new  music.  Hagen 
and  Lauper  are  relative  new  comers  to  the  trend  of  pop- 
ular girl  singers  with  quirky  (some  call  it  irritating)  voi- 
ces. Lene  Lovich  probably  was  the  new  wave  original. 
Toni  Basil  and  Dale  Bozzio  of  Missing  Persons  have  simi- 
larly pierced  unprotected  ears  with  their  valley  girl  pipes. 
Though  Ann  Lennox  of  the  Eurythmics  is  in  a  different 
league  of  singers  (the  ones  who  subscribe  to  the  Tamla/ 
Motown  tradition),  she  can  safely  be  grouped  with  these 
Lucille  Ball  types.  Point  is  that  they  all  have  an  ear  for 
savory  sweet  pop  -  the  pop  you  can  move  to,  the  pop 
you  can  play  for  your  friends  and  relatives,  the  pop  of 
today.  (Pass  the  corn,  Orville.) 

Beginning  with  the  best,  the  Eurythmics'  latest  is 
TOUCH  and  it's  close  to  golden.  The  title  cut  of  their 
American  debut,  SWEET  DREAMS  (Are  Made  of  This), 
was  impressive,  but  the  rest  of  the  album  just  wasn't 
consistent.  On  TOUCH  ,  they've  got  the  right  stuff: 
three  potential  hits  with  plenty  other  sturdy  cuts  for 
your  listening  pleasure.  Dave  Stewart's  synthesizers  con- 
tinue to  be  state  of  the  art,  but  on  TOUCH  they've  wise- 
ly added  strings  (of  the  British  Philharmonic,  no  less), 
horns,  and  a  terrific  bass  player  (Dean  Garcia).  I'm  not 
underrating  the  musical  talent  of  Stewart,  but  Lennox's 
voice  is  the  definite  trademark  of  this  duo's  success. 
Many  of  her  British  countrymen  have  raided  the  vaults 
of  Motown  to  produce  their  overblown  interpretations 
of  soul,  but  Lennox  knows  the  quality  of  moving  soul  is 
not  "strained".  Her  voice  oozes  calm,  yet  emotion  laden 
COOL.  You  can't  do  anything  but  shiver  towards  the 
end  of  "Here  Comes  the  Rain  Again"  when  she  croons 
"I  want  to  walk  in  the  open  wind/I  want  to  talk  like 
lovers  do".  The  emotions  she  evokes  when  she  plaintive- 
ly asks  "Who's  That  Girl?"  aren't  the  ones  of  bad  girl 
jealously  -  they're  ones  of  sighfilled  melancholy.  Yet, 
if  the  moment  requires  it,  she  can  fill  the  shoes  of  James 
Brown  and  forcefully  belt  it  out  on  "The  First  Cut". 
In  contrast  to  the  romanticism  of  "Sweet  Dreams",  we 
see  the  darker  side  of  Lennox's  brutal  cool  lurking  in  the 
tracks  of  "Regrets"  and  "Aqua".  Reminiscent  of  Grace 
Jones'  cold  masochism,  Lennox  growls  "I've  got  a  razor 
blade  smile/so  don't  come  near  me/I've  got  singular  style 
...  My  fist  collides  with  your  furniture".  She's  menac- 
ing yet  withdrawn:  "Don't  touch  me/Don't  talk  to  me 


*         /After  Graduation  Consider  Whan 
One  More  Year  of  College  Will  Earn  You 
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about  it". 

WHAT  COMPOUNDS  MY  AWE  (obvious,  isn't  it?)  of 
the  Eurythmics  is  their  flawless  manipulation  of  image. 
Lennox  consciously  rejects  the  typical  girl  vocalist  im- 
age. In  the  lyrics  and  more  blatantly  in  the  videos,  she 
can  be  masculine  as  well  as  provocatively  sensuous. 
Chrissie  Hynde  of  the  Pretenders  might  have  the  same 
appeal,  but  Lennox's  approach  seems  much  more  direct 
and  simple.  She  recently  told  Boston  Rock  that  she 
wants  to  confound  the  public  with  her  androgynous  im- 
age. (George  the  Boy  trys  to  do  the  same  thing).  Len- 
nox also  carries  this  ambiguity  successfully  into  her 
music.    Her  childhood  favorites.  The  Supremes  and  Otis 


record 
review 


Redding,  would  probably  agree  with  Lennox's  descrip- 
tion of  the  dynamic  contradictions  in  soul:  "It  must 
blow  from  tragic  to  joyous,  sweet  to  bitter".  Even 
Stewart  manages  to  juxtapose  the  coldness  of  technol- 
ogy with  warm,  natural  sounds.  For  me,  this  result  of 
music  coupled  with  visual  is  pleasingly  coherent. 

As  much  as  I  hate  to  admit  it,  TOUCH  has  a  few  im- 
purities. "Right  by  Your  Side"  is  a  distracting  attempt 
at  a  South  of  de  Border  sound,  complete  with  Herb  Al- 
pert  and  his  Elevator  Brass.  "Cool  Blue"  is  ruined  by 
too  sweet  of  a  synth  lead  as  well  as  disco  mentality. 
Furthermore,  Stewart's  avant-garde  tendancies  some- 
times come  out  and  stretch  a  song  past  necessity.  O.K. 
cut  for  cut,  TOUCH  isn't  perfect,  but  hey  the  Beatles 
didn't  reach  their  peak  on  REVOLVER  until  after  they 
had  released  RUBBER  SOUL.  Could  it  be  by  comparing 
the  Eurythmics  to  The  Beatles  I'm  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  creating  tirrTeless  pop?  Get  the  TOUCH 
and  answer  it  for  yourself. 


NINA  HAGEN'S  LATEST  FEARLESS  and  Cyndi 
Lauper's  debut  SHE'S  SO  UNUSUAL  don't  deserve  as 
much  thought.  The  result  would  be  disastrous.  No  mat- 
ter how  hard  they  try,  they  will  never  be  able  to  sing 
serious  or  emotional  lyrics  with  their  inherent  voices. 
They  have  been  cursed  and  must  sing  silly,  inane  lyrics 
for  the  rest  of  eternity.  However  bad  this  may  seem, 
and  no  matter  how  banal  their  music  is,  they  do  it  well 
(most  of  the  time)  and  it  has  a  commercial  market. 

Moreso  than  Lauper,  the  German  Nina  Hagen  uses 
her  hilarious  voice  as  an  instrument  of  persona.  She  can 
use  a  high  operatic  Beverly  Sills  Alto  or  swoop  down  to 
the  low,  gravely  voice  of  a  soviet  offical.  I  find  it  ironic 
that  she  parodies  American  chic  and  modernity  on  a  few 
songs  while  getting  electronic  wunderkind  Georgio  Mo- 
roder  to  produce  a  very  modern  hip  sound.  Every  song 
has  a  pure  funk  dance  beat  with  plenty  of  elastic  bass 
and  high-tech  synths. 

LIKE  HAGEN,  admiration  of  Cyndi  Lauper's  voice  is 
an  acquired  taste.  Her  vocals  remind  me  of  Betty  Boop 
and  all  that  20's  stuff  I  have  no  business  talking  about. 
Unlike  Hagen,  I  think  Lauper's  bizzarity  is  much  more 
contrived.  It's  a  great  gimmick,  though.  Her  pop  hit, 
"Girls  Just  Wanna  Have  Fun"  has  just  been  declared 
the  national  anthem  for  valley  girls  everywhere,  (you 
know  who  you  are).  The  downfall  of  this  album  is  ei- 
ther the  producer's  or  record  label's  fault.  It  appears 
that  they  arbitrarily  assembled  a  bunch  of  studio  music- 
ians just  to  get  Lauper  on  vinyl.  Not  only  does  the  back- 
up band  sound  lame  to  begin  with,  Lauper's  choice  of 
cover  songs  are  painfully  beyond  their  reach.  This  type 
of  mediocre  corporate  "new  wave"makes  me  cringe. 
Another  aforementioned  difficulty  is  that  Lauper's  chil- 
dish voice  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  pull  off  such 
melodramatic  Benetar  ballads  as  "Time  After  Time". 
I'm  probably  not  as  critical  of  this  album  as  I  should  be,  ■ 
but  I  believe  Lauper  got  a  bum  deal  on  the  production. 
Given  a  second  chance,  she  might  show  some  kind  of 
focused  talent. 
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Get  right  into  law  with  intensive  preparation 
approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 
After  completing  the  three-month  program,  you 
can  take  your  place  as  a  legal  assistant.  It's 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  careers  of  the  80's. 

•  Bachelor's  degree  or  attorney  sponsorship  required. 

•  Day  and  Evening  classes  available. 

•  Employment  assistance. 

•  Classes  conducted  in  Atlanta. 

Meet  us  on  Campus 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

Placement  Office 

9:00-12:00 

(404)  266-1060 


The  National  Center  for 
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Writer  says  Conference  not  feminist 


BY  ELIZABETH  ESTES 
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DURING  THE  Sewanee  Conference  on  Women  a 
burst  of  feminist  thinking  spreads  throughout  the  camp- 
us as  a  phase  often  lasting  only  the  week  of  or  week  af- 
ter the  Conference.  However,  this  Conference  is  more 
than  a  phase,  it's  an  attitude.  This  conference  should  be 
put  in  perspective;  it  is  not  a  feminist  campaign,  nor  a 
declaration  from  women  to  men.  The  Sewanee  Confer- 
ence on  Women  offers  a  variety  of  opinions  in  regard  to 
women's  changing  roles  in  society.  The  Conference 
dealt  with  women's  adaptability  in  her  changing  inter- 
personal relationships,  careers,  and  personal  develop- 
ment. In  the  past  20  years,  these  changes  have  clearly 
given  women  more  choices.  As  more  choices  exist  more 
pressure  is  exerted  in  chpsing  by  the  presence  of  these 
new  choices.  The  availibility  of  numerous  choices  is  of- 
isily  obtainable  choice., 
xamine  women's  present  role  in  so- 
stablish  the  changes  from  the  past. 
:hers"  were  housewives.  They  had 
been  brought  up  by  their  mothers  to  raise  a  family, 
and  clean  in  a  style  to  which  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed. They  could  vote,  own  property  and  even  work 
outside  the  home-  after  all,  it  was  not  so  long  ago  our 
mothers  were  newlyweds.  Despite  the  freedom  these 
women  found,  they  were  not  liberated  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word.  They  could  not  or  likely  did  not 
challenge  men  as  an  equal  in  a  man's  world. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THIS  MAN'S  world?  This  is  a  vague 
term  which  connotes  man's  superiority  in  the  only  world 
which  exists.  Recall  the  phrase,  "Someone  is  in  his/her 
own  world".  This  expression  clearly  exemplifies  the  no- 
tion of-  "world"  being  a  frame  of  mind  not  a  geographic 
location.  Therefore  more  than  one  world  can  exist  ideo- 
logically. Through  liberation  women  have  often  made 
the  mistake  of  forgetting  their  own  world.  Intent  upon 
entering  a  world  that  does  not  include  them,  they  lose 
much  of  the  familiarity  of  living  within  their  own 
boundaries. 


In  some  ways  the  women's  movement  has  created  sit- 
uations not  necessarily  beneficial  to  women.  The  con- 
stant pressure  of  making  multiple  decisive  choices 
plagues  womenkind.  As  men  automatically  enter  the 
work  force,  women  have  a  choice.  Today  women  with 
college  degrees  are  expected  to  cash  in  on  jobs.  They 
feel  pressure  to  enter  the  work  force.  No  longer  is  rais- 
ing a  family  as  a  full  time  housewife  a  justified  life  oc- 
cupation for  most  college  graduates.  Social  as  well  as 
f inacial  factors  influence  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted 
over  the  young  female  as  she  decides  the  future. 

THE  MORE  CHOICES  offered  increases  the  pressure 
as  women  are  often  wedged  into  a  complex  dilemma. 

To  .compete  successfully  in  the  job  market,  full  time 
mdsf  be  demoted  to  the  occupation  pursued.  This  situa- 
tion makesllousehold  and  family  tasks  difficult  to  main- 
tain'at  tlte-same  time.  Women  who  attempt  to  juggle 
their  careers  and  family  must    often  compromise  in  one 

Many  women  chose  to  work  after  graduation  before 
settling  down  with  a  family.  Thirdly,  some  women  in- 
tensely compete  climbing  to  top  of  the  corporate  ladder 
without  a  family.  The  housewife  and  career  women 
must  each  face  certain  social  implications,  Women  are 
expected  to  be  career  oriented  but  eventually  "come  to 
their  senses"  or  "realize  what  is  missing  in  their  lives" 
and  become  mothers.  Are  women  giving  themselves 
choices  or  simply  adding  more  pressure? 

IN  OUR  SOCIETY  women  feel  the  brunt  of  changing 
sex  roles.  The  "sexual  revolution"  has  made  pre-marital 
sex  a  choice  for  more  women.  The  choice,  although  per- 
sonal for  each  individual  is  socially  as  well  as  practically 
more  acceptable.  However  for  the  sexually  active  a  part- 
icipant contradictory  attitude  often  arises  from  many  sit- 
uations. Shame  and  guilt  combine  to  make  women  feel 
more  vulnerable,  more  dependent  and  lowers  their  self- 
esteem.  In  such  a  case  this  new  choice,  acceptable  to 
some,  creates  added  pressure  and  bothered  consciences 
for  many.    Women  with  high  self-esteem  can  generally 


deal  with  their  own  choices  with  confidence.  The  wo- 
men who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  choice  can  create  a 
downward  cycle  from  low  self-esteem,  outside  pressure, 
to  personal  dissatisfaction.  These  low  esteem  women 
need  to  be  made  comfortable  with  their  own  personal 
choice.  Perhaps  the  number  of  choices  separate  a  wo- 
men's world  from  a  man's  world. 

EVENTUALLY  THIS  GOES  back  to  the  two  world 
theory.  Men  in  society  live  in  a  man's  world.  The  num- 
ber of  choices  that  society  gives  to  women  will  never  in- 
clude the  ability  to  become  a  man.  Therefore  women 
can  never  enter  a  man's  world  and  vice  versa.  Women 
can  change  their  own  worlds  to  coexist  as  coequals  to  a 
man's  world.  However  with  these  changes/more  choices 
will  result.  Women  must  be  able  to  ada'pt'and  chose  in- 
dependently with  out  pressure  of  society.  'Worhen  and 
society  must  support  the  independent  choice  and  not 
just  acknowledge  the  choices  of  a  few.  Women  should 
not  limit  themselves  with  choices.  Women's  liberation 
is  not  from  the  past,  it  is  in  the  future, 

Stress  workshop  set 

The  University  counseling  services,  in  cooperation 
.with  two  local  physicians,  will  be  sponsoring  a  stress 
management  workshop  on  March  2  for  undergraduates. 
Entitled  "Managing  Personal  Stress"  the  workshop  will 
emphasize  "helping  participants  recognize  the  sources  of 
stress  and  their  potential  impact  on  health,  personality, 
and  performance,"  according  to  Richard  Chapman,  Uni- 
versity Counselor. 

Chapman  and  Davelyn  Monti  of  the  University  Coun- 
seling Services  will  work  with  Dr.  David  Stockton  and 
Dr.  David  Hopkins  to  assist  those  who  attend  the  work- 
shop in  developing  and  managing  their  own  plan. 

The  workshop  will  be  held  from  6:00  -  9:30  with  i 
limited  enrollment  of  40  participants.  Reservations  art 
due  by  the  Thursday  preceding  the  event.  For  more  in 
formation,  see  the  University  Counseling  Services. 
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What  would  you  change  about  Sewanee? 


BYWILLKIOD 


If  you  could  change  any  one  thing  about  Sewanee,  what 
would  you  change  and  in  what  way? 

STEVE  FINLEY:  The  weather,  make  it  like  Florida. 
SUSAN  ELSTON:    The  location-  put  it  closer  to  a  shop- 
ping mall. 

JON  MORELAND:   I'd  put  a  better  food  service  in. 
TOM  LANGSTON:    Nothing.  I'll  let  the  administration 
take  care  ofchange-they  seem  to  enjoy  it. 
BILL  GAGE:    I'd  bring  back  Saturday  classes. 
|ANE  HEYWARD:   I'd  bring  back  happy  hour. 
ROB  MclNTOSH:    I'd  make  all  liberal  hippies  get  a  hair- 
cut. 

ROSE  HAFLEY:   Five  courses  to  four  courses. 
TERRY  HARPER:     I'd  abolish  Monday  mornings  and 
Friday  afternoons. 

STEVE  TEMPLETON:    The  segregation  that  fraternities 
sometimes  cause. 
CHIPBYERS:   I'd  make  bigger  rooms. 


BUSTER  HARDEGREE:  I'd  make  beards  and  hair  be- 
low the  earlobes  illegal. 

DENE  ECUYER:   All  the  deans  except  for  me. 
ELIZABETH  OWENS:    I'd  put  newer,  up-to-date  books 
in  the  library  and  leave  the  library  open  later. 
CHARLES  YEOMANS:   I'd  build  a  track. 
DAN  RATHER:    I'  d  put  Bennigans  next  to  the  BC. 
JANE  SCARBOROUGH:   My  roommates. 
SALLY  COLE:   Psychology  comps. 

WILLIAM  TONKS:  I'd  get  aropeswingback,  have  REM 
here  again. 

CATHERINE  WOOD:  I'd  change  the  social  attitude  of 
guys  towards  girls  and  vice  versa,  and  what  William  said. 
PETER  DOWKER:  The  social  atmosphere-  I'd  make  it 
more  mature. 

AMANDA  MANOS:   I'd  add  a  band  or  an  orchestra. 
DAVELYN   MONTI:     The  way  men  and  women  get 
along. 

BOBBY  PERSONS:  I  would  make  steak  night  enjoy- 
able. 


DEAN  ROBINSON:    I  would  put  it  on  a  beach. 
CARRIE  ASHTON:     I'd  increase  the  level  of  commun- 
ication amongst  everybody-  administration,  faculty  and 
students. 

EMILIE  OSTERTAG:    I  would  increase  the  Dean's  will- 
ingness to  communicate  with  the  students. 
BANIA  YACKZAN:    I  would  allow  Psych  103  to  fulfill 
a  science  requirement. 
EMILY  HARWELL:   My  GPA. 

ISABEL  GRAYSON:    The  size  and  the  color  and  the 

shape. 

FRITZ  BAUERSCHMIDT:    I'd  have  torture  on  the  rack 

as  an  alternative  to  the  language  requirement. 

BETH  RICHARDS:     The  attitude  and  perspective  of 
the  people  here. 
PSYCHO:   It's  mind. 

CATHY  JONES:   I  'd  bring  more  freaks  back. 
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Dialogue  teaches  writer  promptness 


The  Sewanee  Purple 


3YWILL  KIDD 


WHEN  THE  BIG  DAY  CAME  ,1  learned  a  lot  about 
what  it  means  to  be  late.  I  was  late  getting  to  the  stu- 
dent-faculty dialogue  on  the  worst  day  I  could  possibly 
be  late  for  it:  the  day  I  was  supposed  to  be  part  of  it.  I 
was  to  sit  in  one  of  two  groups  of  men  and  women  and 
have  with  them  a  creative  dialogue,  an  honest  discussion 
about  how  men  and  women  see  life.  Everybody  knew 
that  this  dialogue  was  not  only  a  first,  but  an  unimagin- 
ably unique  thing  for  Sewanee.  For  once,  the  masks 
were  going  to  come  down  and  over  one  hundred  people 
might  get  to  see  what  the  other  sex  is  really  like.  And  I 
was  late. 

I  rushed  from  Rat  lab  to  the  Pub,  got  a  coke  and 
bounded  up  the  stairs.  Davelyn  Monti,  the  organizer  of 
the  entire  dialogue  that  day,  was  already  starting  her 
speech  on  what  a  creative  dialogue  is  and  why  it  is  use- 
ful. Luckily,  someone  had  saved  me  a  seat,  so  I  noisily 
made  my  way  to  it  and  plopped  down,  very  conscious  of 
my  heavy  breathing. 

I  did  my  best  to  calm  down  and  listen.  Both  were 
hard.  It  was  hard  to  relax  because  I  was  about  to  do 
something  about  which  I  knew  very  little.  I  equated  my- 
self to  the  first  man  on  the  moon:  he  knew  what  he  had 
to  do,  but  no  idea  of  what  it  would  be  like.  Listening 
was  hard  because  I  had  spent  the  previous  two  hours  in 
that  dimly  lit,  clack-filled  room  staring  at  a  watch  so  I 
could  press  a  little  red  button  every  minute.  My  mind 
was  not  in  top  gear. 

THE  TALK  WAS  really  excellently  thought  out  and 
presented  (Ms.  Monti  really  knows  her  stuff)  so  I  manag- 
ed to  get  the  key  points  even  in  my  stupor.  I  heard  her 
say  that  there  were  times  when  men  and  women  had 
fewer  problems  than  they  do  now.  But  we  cannot  go 
back.  We  will  have  to  grow  if  we  wish  to  attain  a  com- 
parable situation.  We  cannot  bring  about  what  we  want 
by  telling  people  to  do  it;  instead,  people  must  grow 
from  the  inside. 

At  this  point  she  talked  more  specifically  to  our  situa- 
tion. If  people  are  going  to  grow  inside,  then  there  must 
be  an  atmosphere  for  them  in  which  they  feel  free  from 
judgement,  free  to  act  as  themselves.  If  that  atmosphere 
is  going  to  come  about,  then  people  need  a  way  to  talk 
in  which  no  one  wins  or  loses.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
creative  dialogue.  In  order  to  dialogue,  to  talk,  creative- 
ly, those  people  talking  must  listen  and  accept  what  the 
others  have  to  say.  Each  person  must  take  responsibility 
for  what  gets  talked  about,  and  who  does  the  talking.  In 
other  words,  everybody  involved  looks  out  for  every- 
body else. 

Finally,  Ms.  Monti  said  that  creative  dialogue  pro- 
vides a  way  to  see  what  is  really  going  on,  who  people 
really  are.  Once  one  finds  that  out,  there  will  still  be 
conflict  and  ambivalence. 

WITH  HER  SPEECH  OVER  .the  crowd  tussled  about 
until  a  circle  of  chairs  could  be  formed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  I  sat  around  the  circle  in  the  middle  since  I 
was  in  the  second  group  to  enter  into  this  new  type  of 
dialogue.  There  really  was  a  lot  of  people  there,  and 
most  people  in  the  first  group  were  excited,  nervous  and 
scared.  We  were  all  sensitive  that  we  were  taking  risks. 
The  first  group  had  two  topics  to  choose  from:  external 
and  internal  barriers  to  open  communication.  They 
chose  internal. 

I  don't  have  the  impression  that  they  stayed  with  in- 
ternal barriers,  because  they  talked  about  everything.  I 
hardly  remember  a  thing  that  was  said;  instead  I  remem- 
ber how  the  air  was  electric,  how  the  whole  crowd  was 
listening  intently  and  how  those  in  the  middle  were  so 
deeply  concentrating  on  what  was  being  said.  By  the 
way  they  talked  and  listened  it  was  clear  how  important 

The  one  thing  that  stuck  in  my  mind,  so  much  so 
that  I  wrote  it  down  while  they  were  talking,  was  the 
question.  Why  do  guys  call  girls  wenches.  That  whole 
day,  during  class  and  rat  lab  I  had  been  thinking  about 
my  vulnerability  and  my  masks  my  reasons  for  calling  a 


Stewart  Thomas  takes  advantage  of  his  posi-  ciate  University  Counselor  Davelyn  Monti  head- 

tion  in  the  "inner  circle"  to  add  to  discussion  of  ed  the  dialogue,  which  attracted  a  sizable  crowd, 

male-female  relationships  at  Sewanee  during  a  -photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 
dialogue  in  the  B.  C.  Lounge  February  14.  Asso- 


girl  a  wench.  I  was  ready  to  answer,  and  my  heart  rate 
quickened  and  I  started  to  sweat  when  after  twenty  min- 
utes the  group  on  the  outside  switched  places  with  the 
group  on  the  inside,  and  Janice  Jaffe  started  us  out. 

I  SPOKE  FIRST.  'I've  thought  about  it  a  lot,  and  I 
think  that  in  a  lot  of  cases,  the  reason  guys  call  girls 
wenches  is  because  they  want  to  believe  they  are.  If  a 
girl  .is  just  a  wench,  then  nothing  she  can  do  can  reflect 
on  me.  But  if  I  take  her  as  my  equal,  and  at  some  time 
she  insults  me,  or  if  as  in  my  case  it  is  a  girl  friend  who 
breaks  up  with  you,  then  you  have  to  question  your  own 
worth.  You  say,  'If  she  insults/breaks  up  with  me,  does 
that  mean  I'm  not  worth  anything?'  Since  that  Is  no 
easy  question  to  face,  the  easier  option  is  to  lower  her 
value  first.  If  she's  a  wench,  then  she  can  never  hurt  me 
or  devalue  me.'  Or  something  like  that.  I  said  all  I  could 
say.  I  said  it  because  it  was  my  perspective  for  which  all 
the  others  there  were  seeking  to  learn.  I  said  it  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  I  knew  was  free  and  safe.  Most  of  all  I 
said  it  because  I  hate  masks:  they  choke  me  and  kill  me 
and  I  knew  that  if  I  said  what  I  thought  and  felt  that  I 
would  feel  much  more  alive  than  I  had  in  months.  So  I 
said  it  and  I  did  feel  alive. 

And  as  I  was  sitting  there  revelling  in  being  alive  a- 
gain,  I  saw  the  same  breath  breathed  into  the  other  nine 
people  there.  They  all  had  their  perspective  to  reveal, 
and  I  learned  from  every  one.  I  especially  remember 
that  right  after  I  spoke,  a  girl  spoke  and  pointed  out  that 


the  reason  some  girls  occassionally  tilt  with  fraternities 
may  be  the  same  reason  some  guys  call  girls  wenches:  to 
protect  themselves  from  getting  hurt. 

Later,  another  girl  said  something  which  made  me 
speak  up  again.  She  talked  about  relationships.  And  I 
told  her  that  I  was  relieved  to  hear  that  girls  were  look- 
ing for  relationships  because  after  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts at  foundling  one,  I  had  begun  wondering  if 
women  did  want  them.  I  know  at  least  one  does,  now, 
and  that  gives  me  incentive  to  keep  trying,  to  get  past 
the  slow  poison  of  a  mask. 

PEOPLE  APPLAUDED  US.  And  they  stayed  around 
after  it  was  over  to  talk  to  us.  When  people  thanked  me 
I  was  awed;  it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  freeing  my- 
self helps  other  people.  If  that  is  true,  then  I  really  do 
like  the  way  the  world  is  set  up. 

I  guess  I  shouldn't  say  that  the  whole  thing  was  over. 
I  think  it  just  started,  really.  Immediately  after  the  dia- 
logue, and  even  days  later,  there  was  a  flurry  of  people 
talking  about  it.  It  showed  me  how  important  it  is  to 
communicate,  for  without  communication,  good  com- 
munication, people  don't  really  get  what  they  need 
most:  each  other.  That's  the  biggest  thing  I  learned 
about  being  late.  You  can  come  in  late,  even  twenty 
years  old,  even  seventy  probably,  and  learn  to  talk.  It 
may  be  hard  to  listen  at  first,  and  it'll  definitely  be  hard 
to  get  calm,  but  in  spite  of  that,  you  can  still  talk.  No 
matter  how  bad  things  get,  they  can  get  better.  If  we'll 
just  talk.  That's  what  I  learned  by  being  late. 


Charging  part  of  Market's  plan 


BYBILLREID 


THIS  SEMESTER  SEWANEE  students  will  be  a  lot 
less  likely  to  misplace  their  student  charge  cards  consid- 
ering that  the  University  Market  is  now  accepting  them. 

Jerry  Cronover,  owner  and  manager  of  the  market, 
stated  that  since  last  semester  when  the  charge  cards 
were  no  longer  accepted,  the  amount  of  business  was  de- 
creasing signifigantly. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Cronover  decided  to  discon- 
tinue the  charge  service  fall  semester  was  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  wait  the  40-45  day  period  for  the  charge 
balances  to  be  paid  to  him.  The  money  was  needed  al- 
most immediately  to  purchase  stock  each  week.  Because 
the  University  administration  was  no  longer  operating 


the  store,  they  resolved  not  to  handle  the  charge  ac- 
counts, as  they  had  done  in  past  years. 

YET  NOW,  due  to  pleadings  from  broke  students  and 
Mr.  Cronover,  according  to  Marcia  Clarkson,  Director  of 
University  Services,  the  administration  decided  to  re- 
lieve the  situation.  Each  week  the  University  pays  Cro- 
nover for  the  amount  of  charges  and  takes  the  respons- 
ibility of  collecting  the  money  from  the  students. 

Cronover  is  seriously  considering  not  only  adding 
some  type  of  deli  or  fast  food  section  to  the  market, 
but  also  later  operating  hours  in  order  to  accomodate 
the  late  night  study  breaks.  He  also  added  that  feed- 
back on  this  idea  is  welcome  as  are  any  other  suggest- 
ions. 


The  Sewanee  Purple  February  24,  1984 


Thomas  Burroughs,  '72 

Years  at  Sewanee  were  unique 


MY  CLASS  OF  1972  witnessed  a  lot  of  changes  on 
the  Mountain.  When  we  arrived  in  September  of  1968, 
Sewanee  was  still  all  male,  required  Chapel  still  existed 
{every  Tuesday,  noon  service,  and  at  least  half  of  the 
Sunday  service),  and  freshmen  still  seriously  (at  least  for 
the  first  few  months)  were  expected  to  stay  off  the  grass 
in  the  main  quadrangle.  By  the  time  my  class  graduated 
in  1972  as  the  last  class  with  only  transfer  women,  the 
female  component  of  the  college  had  reached  a  signifi- 
cant size,  there  had  been  elected  the  first  woman  officer 
of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  the  editor  of  The  Purple  was 
a  woman,  and,  generally,  women  had  been  successfully 
integrated  into  the  fabric  of  life. 

These  changes  did  not  occur  without  friction.  This 
was,  indeed,  probably  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  also  a  period  of  political  turmoil  involved  with  the 
protest  against  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  general  move- 
ment for  student  power  on  campus.  The  coat  and  tie 
rule  was  probably  the  most  debated  issue.  As  you  may 
or  may  not  be  aware,  the  rule  prior  to  1972  was  worded 
in  essentially  a  negative  manner.  Gentlemen  were  ex- 
pected to  wear  coat  and  tie  at  all  times  except  when  en- 
gaging in  athletic  activities  (and  presumably  when  one 
was  sleeping  or  bathing,  although  that  was  not  explicitly 
allowed  in  the  rule).  There  was  a  strong  and  vocal  move- 
ment to  do  away  with  the  rule  in  its  entirety.  I  believe 
adherence  to  this  position  never  represented  more  than 
10%  or  20%  of  the  student  body,  but  by  my  senior  year, 
votes  to  "abolish"  the  coat  and  tie  rule  were  regularly 
coming  within  one  or  two  votes  of  the  majority  of  the 
delegate  assembly.  The  officers  of  both  the  O.G.  and 
D.A.  adamantly  supported  the  continuation  of  the  rule. 
The  eventual  common  sense  decision  that  the  coat  and 
tie  would  be  expected  to  be  worn  in  classes  and  at  meals 
really  merely  codified  what  had  been  the  general  prac- 
tice all  along. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  WOMEN  to  Sewanee  was  a  tre- 
mendous thing.  Within  one  year  the  number  and  quality 
of  applicants  seeking  admission  (both  male  and  female) 
significantly  increased.  There  were  a  few  revanchists  a- 
mong  the  senior  and  junior  class  who  did  their  best  to 
make  the  first  classes  of  women  unwelcome  (one  stand- 
ard ploy  was,  in  response  to  a  request  by  a  woman  that 
the  mashed  potatoes  be  passed  to  her,  same  would  be 
passed  by  hand  rather  than  in  the  bowl).  A  certain 
member  of  the  English  faculty  (who  is  still  on  the  Moun- 
tain, so  for  his  own  sake,  I  will  protect  his  anonymity) 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  difference  between  teaching 
a  class  of  men  and  a  class  of  women  after  the  first  one  or 
two  years  of  the  female  presence  on  the  Mountain.  He 
responded  that  when  he  walked  into  a  class  and  said, 
"Good  morning,"  the  men  would  say,  "Good  Morning." 
However,  when  he  walked  into  a  class  of  women  and 
said,  "Good  morning,"  they  wrote  it  down.  All  in  all, 
however,  as  I  indicated  above,  the  addition  of  women 
to  Sewanee  changed  for  the  better  in  nearly  every  as- 
pect of  life  on  campus,  at  least  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

The  coming  of  women  did  doom  a  few  old  Sewanee 
institutions.  The  owl  flick  was  one  of  the  most  no- 
torious examples.  The  owl  flick  was  a  movie  of  cer- 
tainly no  more  than  "C"  grade  (preferably  even  lower) 
which  was  shown  in  the  Thompson  Union  Theater  at 
10:30  on  every  Friday  night.  The  preferred  condition 
in  which  to  attend  the  owl  flick  was  one  of  mild  in- 
toxication although  there  was  always  a  bona  fide  wimp 
contingent  which  came  directly  from  the  library.  The 
object  of  the  owl  flick  was  to  engage  in  loud  and  raucous 
repartee  with  the  characters  on  the  screen.  Such  ex; 
changes  were  to  be  (a)  witty  and  (b)  obscene.  Occasion- 
ally, they  were  successful.  The  owl  flick  lasted  only  a 
few  weeks  into  the  opening  of  my  sophomore  year  when 
it  fell  victim  to  a  rising  standard  of  anti— prurience. 

IN  MY  FRESHMAN  YEAR,  the  gown  was  at  a 
wide  franchise.    My  recollection  it  that  the  O.G.  con- 


tained about  350  members,  over  a  third  of  the  student 
body,  even  with  freshmen  not  included.  The  great  merit 
of  being  a  gownsmen  in  those  days  was  that  it  exempted 
you  from  the  Chapel  requirement  and  also  excused 
you  from  one  class  a  month  as  O.G.  meetings  were 
held  on  a  rotational  system  in  the  normal  morning 
classroom  hours.  During  my  freshman  year  the  new 
constitution  of  the  student  government  creating  the 
delegate  assembly  was  premulgated  and  the  first  delegate 
assembly  (of  which  I  was  a  member)  was  elected  in  the 
fall  of  I969.  This  caused  a  re-thinking  by  the  O.G. 
of  its  place  and  functions  and  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  a  special  committee  (standards  and  privileges)  of 
which  I  was  the  only  sophomore  member.  We  recom- 
mended a  radical  increase  in  the  grade  requirements 
for  O.G.  membership  which  would  have  resulted  in 
cutting  the  O.G.  in  size  by  half.  These  recommendations 
were  adopted  by  the  O.G.  and  took  effect  the  second  " 
semester  of  I969-I970  with  a  mass  degowning.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  gown  was  rather  generally  worn 
by  O.G.  members,  never  by  some,  always  by  a  few, 
quite  often  by  most.  As  I  was  an  officer  of  the  O.G. 
for  twenty  six  months,  and  did  wear  mine  regularly,  i 
I  may  not  have  an  accurate  recollection  on  this  score, 
but  I  believe  that  I  do. 


alumni 

corner 


The  author 
as  a  freshman 


My  years  at  Sewanee  also  witnessed  what  were 
probably  the  last  great  food  riots  at  Gailor.  A  truly 
great  food  riot  requires  a  sufficiency  of  ammunition 
(oops,  I  mean  food)  available  on  the  table  at  easy 
reach  at  one  time  and  a  critical  mass  of  willing  bel- 
ligerents. The  advent  of  the  cafeteria  style  service 
has  probably  removed  both  of  these  considerations. 
The  greatest  of  such  exchanges  to  my  memory  was 
one  evening  when  the  Gailor  chefs  made  the  fatal 
misjudgement  to  serve  liver  on  a  Friday  night. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  that  my  Sewanee 
education  has  had  on  me.  It  certainly  made  me  a 
firm  believer  in  the  liberal  arts  eduction,  and  I  wish 
in  retrospect  that  I  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  have 
done  some  course  work  in  the  Classics  Department, 
and  to  have  taken  more  history  and  English  courses 
than  I  did  (of  course,  I  would  not  want  to  have  not 
taken  ail  the  political  science  courses  that  I  took,  so 
I  guess  I  would  have  just  needed  more  years). 

SEWANEE  IS  NOT  generally  well  known  in  the 
North  (and  that  includes  St.  Louis)  but  I  find  that 
those  people  who  do  know  about  it  always  view  it 
with  some  awe.  Selfishly,  when  I  think  of  Sewanee, 
I  think  of  the  handful  of  very,  very  close  friends  that 
I  made  there  and  who  will,  I  know,  remain  my  close 
friends  forever. 

It  was  only  when  I  reached  law  school  and  through 
discussions  with  my  peers,  that  I  discovered  how  unique 
and  rare  was  our  opportunity  at  Sewanee  to  have  a 
close  relationship  with  the  members  of  the  faculty. 
I  certainly  don't  believe  that  I  was  unique  and  I  know 
that  I  had  very  close  relationships  with  a  half  dozen 
faculty  members,  most  of  whom,  in  fact,  were  profes- 
sors I  never  had  for  a  course  (there  may  be  a  reason 
for  something  there).  I  will  be  forever  affected  by 
my  studying  under  and  gettting  to  know  Arthur  Butler 
Dugan  during  my  junior  and  senior  years  which  were 
as  well  his  last  two  years  as  a  member  of  the  faculty. 


He   was   one   of  the  greatest  intellects  and  gentlemen 
that  has  yet  been  my  pleasure  to  meet. 

I  have  been  back  to  the  Mountain  five  or  six  times 
since  my  graduation,  three  of  these  were  for  Trustees' 
Meetings  (I978-1980),  and  occasionally  for  homecoming 
weekends.  I  really  don't  believe  that  these  short  visits 
justify  any  attempt  to  compare  Sewanee  today  with 
the  Sewanee  of  twelve  years  ago.  One  great  difference 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  moving  of  the  coffee  shop 
from  the  Thompson  Union  to  the  present  location 
of  the  Bishop's  Common.  The  Thompson  Union  coffee 
shop  was  really  the  center  of  the  campus.  A  person 
sitting  near  those  huge  windows  would  likely  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  see  just  about  everyone  on  the 
Mountain.  It  really  made  the  main  quadrangle  the 
meeting  place  for  the  campus  and  kept  the  Chapel 
literally,  as  well  as  figuratively,  the  center  of  attention. 
When  I  do  return  to  the  Mountain,  I  enjoy  it,  spend 
most  of  my  time  with  my  friends,  but  it  is  not,  however, 
how  I  remember  "being  at  Sewanee"  and  I  think  that, 
at  least  for  me,  one  of  the  greatest  things  about  Sewanee 
was  the  calm  and  the  quiet  of  all  of  the  days  other 
than  party  weekends  and  such.  It  was  a  rare  day,  even 
in  my  senior  year,  in  which  I  was  very  busy,  in  which 
I  did  not  have  time  for  a  long  walk  on  the  golf  course, 
or  in  Abbo's  Alley  or  to  Proctor's  Hall  Road.  There  was 
just  no  rush,  and  one  had  all  the  time  in  the  world  to 
read  whatever  one  wanted  to  read  or  play  bridge  until 
any  given  hour  in  the  morning  or  just  sit  and  talk.  It 
suddenly  occurs  to  me  that  in  my  four  years  at  Sewanee 
I  do  not  ever  remember  watching  a  football  game  on 
television.   I  was  obviously  always  otherwise  occupied. 

AS  I  NOTED  ABOVE,  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
things  that  rush  into  my  mind  that  should  be  mentioned, 
from  the  production  of  a  really  tremendous  (i.e.,  libel- 
ous) April  Fool's  issue  of  The  Purple,  which  we  created 
in  I970,  to  the  infamous  Folger  affair,  a  nasty  little 
piece  of  vigilante  justice,  which  occurred  shortly  before 
my  graduation. 

Thomas  Lay  Burroughs 
Class  of  72 


Burroughs  is  an  attorney  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 


THAWED  SPIRITS  and  ground  leave  hiking  com- 
fortable and  trails  muddy  by  the  swollen  creeks,  with 
views  through  the  leaf-less  trees. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  POOL  remains  open  for  learn- 
ing boating  Monday-Friday  12:10-1:30  and  Wednesday 
and  Sundays  7:00-9:00  p.m. 


~jr  lower  land 


owerlan 

FLORAL  AND  GIFT  NEEDS 

SERVING  THE  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 

Cowan,  Tennessee  Phone  967-7602 
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Brooks  breaks 
bathroom  trend 
scores  in  To  Be 


Teddy     (Andy  Hayes ,  far  left)  has  more  than  25)  at  Guerry  Auditorium.    Performances  begin 

words  in  store  for  Lyle  (Jerry  Ingles)  and  the  at  8:00,  and  are  free  to  Sewanee  students,  facul- 

rest  of  "When  you  Comiri' Back,  Red  Ryder?  ty  and  staff.   General  admission  is  $3. 
which  premiers  Friday  and  Saturday  (Feb.  24-  -photo  by  John  Ellis 


DIRECTORY  LISTS  SUMMER  JOBS 


BARNSTABLE,  Mass.— The 
seaside  resort  areas  of  Cape 
Cod,  Massachusetts  and  the 
off-shore  islands  of  Nantucket 
and  Martha's  Vineyard  are  ex- 
periencing a  growing  problem 
in  finding  enough  college  wor- 
kers to  adequately  service  a 
rapidly  expanding  tourist  in- 
dustry. 

This  summer  Cape  Cod  and 
the  Islands  will  be  offering  over 
55,000  good  paying  jobs  to  col- 
lege students  and  teachers. 
Many  of  these  jobs  require  lit- 
tle or  no  prior  experience. 

Because  it  is  impossible  to 
fill  these  jobs  with  local 
residents,  most  of  whom  make 
up  the  year  'round  work  force, 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  from 
other  geographic  areas  to 
satisfy  this  seasonal  need. 

Jobs  for  Students  and  Teachers 

The  Cape  Cod  Summer  Job 
Bureau  gathers  all  pertinent 
facts  on  available  summer  em- 
ployment and  publishes  this  in- 
formation in  a  concise  Job 
Directory  which  is  available  to 
college  students  and  teachers 
by  February  1st  each  year. 

Names  and  addresses  of  in- 
dividual seasonal  employers 
are  listed  in  separate  job 
categories  from  bartenders  to 
yacht  crews. 

The  Job  Bureau  is  a  service 
agency,  and  therefore  charges 


fees  to  employers  or  employ- 


An  easy-to-use  job  applica- 
tion form,  which  is  now  fami- 
liar to  the  local  employer,  is  in- 
cluded with  the  Directory 
along  with  important  tips  on 
how  to  land  a  good  summer 
job. 

Housing  Information  Included 

This  year  the  Job  Directory 
has  a  section  devoted  to  sea- 
sonal housing  which  lists  ad- 
dresses of  people  who  lease 
rooms,  efficiencies,  cottages, 
apartments,  and  group  rentals. 

A  useful  reference  map  of 
the  area  is  included  as  is  a 
summary  of  educational  op- 
portunities for  college  credit, 
and  cultural  classes  in  the  arts. 

For  a  copy  of  the  1984  Direc- 
tory send  $3  {includes  1st  Class 
Postage  &  handling)  to:  Cape 
Cod  Summer  Job  Bureau,  Box 
594,  Barnstable,  MA  02630. 


Jul\*h+-  Sec 


March  7 

-   Loi>MG-£- 


~  THEATRE, 

f  ttee,    *  &M. 


WHEN  THE  PREVIEWS  for  TO  BE  OR  NOTTO  BE 
first  appeared,  I  said,  "Oh  no,  here  comes  Mel  Brooks's 
quel  to  his  stupid  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD  PART 
as  promised  at  the  end  of  that  movie).  When  TO  BE 
OR  NOT  TO  BE  hit  the  screens,  I  was  pleasantly  surpris- 
ed to  learn  A.  Mel  only  produced  and  acted  in  it,  in- 
stead of  directed  and  wrote  it;  B.  that  it  was  a  remake  of 
a  1942  film;  and  C.  that  it  was  good. 

The  story  involves  a  troupe  of  bad  actors  who  are 
asked  to  become  involved  in  an  espionage  operation  in 
Nazi-occupied  Warsaw.  Mel  Brooks  and  his  wife,  Anne 
Bancroft,  star  as  the  leaders  of  the  thespion  organization 
in  this  entertaining  cinematic  event. 

THE  ORIGINAL  1942  movie  (also  entitled  TO  BE 
OR  NOT  TO  BE)  is  followed  pretty  closely  by  the  1 983 
remake.  Directed  by  Ernest  Lubitsch,  the  '42  original 
starred  jack  Benny  and  Carole  Lombard,  in  her  last 
screen  appearance.  "Lubitsch  was  contrasting  the  ego- 
centricity  and  generosity  of  show  people  with  the  boor- 
ishness  of  their  oppressors,  representatives  of  a  politics 
that  monstrously  parodied  their  values  in  the  swollen 
street  theater  that  was  the  public  face  of  Nazism."  So 
there. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE:  It's  refreshing  to  see  Mel 
Brooks  break  his  trend  of  bathroom  humor  and  get  back 
to  the  Brooks  basics.  Go  see  TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE 
even  for  $3.50,  but  have  your  date  pay  for  itself.  Go 
ahead  and  swing  for  both  of  the  tickets  on  Dollar  Night. 


NEEDLEWORK  -  CANDLES 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cotton  Clothing  from  India  ' 

seconds  and  close-outs  .        ■; 

Bedspreads $12.00 

Dresses   $20.00 

Blouses $12.00 

HANDMADE  POTTERY-STAINED  GLASS 
BASKETS-TOYS  university  ave. 

(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  GRAPH  FOR  CROSS-STICH 

Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  1 1  -5  p.m.     {6.50 shippeuj 
phone  598-0334 
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Dwyer  pilots  with  two-part  philosophy 

Despite  recent 


slump.  Tigers 

have  shown 

success  on  floor 


BY  BEN  HARRIS 


r,  success  on 
dients:  "Interdepen- 
"I  tell  our  players  to 
3  lean  on  them  when 
excellent  rapport  on 
t  several  close  wins." 


A  late  season  slump 
has  plagued  the  Tigers 
of  late,   as   they  have 
dropped  to  a  12-13 
mark  at  press  time. 
Here  Chip  Headrick 
sticks  back  an  offen- 
sive rebound  in  a  sub- 
stantial win  over  Shor- 
ter when  the  squad 
sas  seeing  somewhat 
better  days  in  Juhan 
gymnasium. 


TEST  YOURSELF.  Can  you  manage  your  time  productively?  Work  2-4 
hrs/wk  consistently?  Are  you  success-oriented?  Self-motivated? 
Marketing  position  available  on  campus.  1-800-243-6679. 


Valley  Liquors 

OUR    PRICES  ARE  GOING  DOWN! 

ALL  750  ML  AND  LARGER  SIZES  ARE  BEING   REDUCED  10%. 
AN  ADDITIONAL  2%  DISCOUNT   ON  UQUOR  BY  THE  CASE 
HERE  ARE  SOME    EXAMPLES  OF  OUR  NEW  PRICES: 


7-CROWN      750  ml 

S7.19 

JIM  BEAM    750  ml. 

ANDRECHAMPAGNE    750ml 

$3.56 

BOLLA  WINES    750  ml 

REBEL  YELL    750  ml 

$8.61 

GILBETSGIN     11. 

S6.47 
$4.32 
$8.03 


For  Bobby  Dwyer,  Sewanee's  rooK 
the  floor  is  a  blend  of  two  ingre 
dence  and  rebounding,"  he  says, 
encourage  their  teammates,  and  1 
things  aren't  going  well.  We  havi 
the  court,  which  has  helped  us  i 
Okay,  that's  interdependence--  how  about  rebounding? 
"We  have  one  the  top  rebounding  percentages  in  the 
country  at  any  level,  Division  1,2  or  3."  (A  team's  re- 
bounding percentage  is  determined  by  the  number  of  re- 
bounds it  gets  minus  its  opponents'  rebounds.)  Dw^er 
feels  that  "good  rebounding  depends  on  so  many  things. 
We  have  to  play  good  defense  and  force  our  opponents 
ro  miss  their  shots-  if  they  make  everything  you're  not 
going  to  get  too  many  rebounds- and  then  we  have  to  be 
mentally  alert,  get  good  position,  and  block  our  oppo- 
nents off  the  boards.  Offensively,  if  we  take  good  shots 
and  go  after  the  offensive  boards,  the  other  team  isn't 
going  to  get  many  rebounds."  To  prove  the  importance 
of  rebounding,  Dwyer  points  to  the  stat  sheet.  "We've 
outrebounded  our  opponents  in  12  of  our  13  wins,  and 
lost  only  once,  to  Centre  in  overtime-  when  we  outre- 
bounded  the  other  team." 

DWYER  KNOWS  WHAT  he  is  talking  about:  an  im- 
pressive history  lends  credence  to.  his  every  word.  He 
played  his  college  basketball  in  the  premiere  conference 
in  America-  the  ACC.  In  his  final  season  as  a  Wake  For- 
est Demon  Deacon,  he  was  captain  of  the  squad.  Dwyer 
spent  5  years  at  West  Point  and  3  years  at  Duke  under 
the  impressive  young  Mike  Krzyzewski,  who  is  building 
a  dynasty  in  Durham.  On  his  own  now,  Coach  Dwyer  is 
aiming  to  elevate  the  Sewanee  program  to  one  of  the  top 
Division  3  outfits  in  the  land. 

Strong  play  from  several  players  has  helped  Sewanee 
reach  this  impressive  late  season  mark.  6'4"  junior  For- 
ward Jim  Startz  has  been  particularly  impressive  inside, 
along  with  6'7"  Sophomore  Forward  Steve  Kretsch  and 
6'8"  Freshman  Center  Rob  Scott.  Improved  inside  work 
from  Senior  Chip  Headrick,  a  6'5"  Forward,  has  been  a 
big  bonus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  On  the  peri- 
meter, Senior  Mark  Peeler  and  Sophomores  Jim  Folds 
and  Ellis  Simmons  have  provided  steady  play  and  good 
leadership. 

SUCH  FINE  PLAY  is  welcomed  by  Coach  Dwyer,  es- 
pecially as  the  Tigers  close  out  the  season  on  the  road  a- 
gainst  Southwestern,  Covenant,  Oglethorpe,  Principia, 
Fisk,  and  Millsaps.  Any  road  stretch  is  tough,  but  one 
like  this  is  brutal,  and  Dwyer  hopes  that  the  cohesive 
spirit  the  squad  has  displayed  thus  far  does  not  disap- 
pear in  these  final  outings.  "We  have  had  leadership 
from  everybody,  not  just  one  or  two  players"  he  says, 
which  is  fortunate,  because  the  final  part  of  the  season 
looms  as   the  Tigers'  biggest  challenge  in  the   '83-'84 


Sewanee  fans  have  to  be  confident,  however,  be- 
cause the  man  in  the  coach's  chair  does  not  back  down 
from  a  challenge.  The  game  at  Davidson  (a  78-66  loss) 
is  evidence,  for  the  Wildcats  have  been  into  overtime 
with  Notre  Dame  this  season.  Dwyer  and  the  Tigers  did 
not  shrink  from  that  challenge,  and  they  won't  shrink 
from  the  one  facing  them  now. 
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Faculty  leads  A  League 

According  to  our  highly  unofficial  standings 


A-LEAGUE 

1.  FACULTY 

(14-1) 

2.  ISKRA 

(9-2) 

3.  ATO 

(9-3) 

4.KA 

(9-4) 

5.PDT 

(8-6) 

6.  DTD 

(4-7) 

6.PGD 

(4-7) 

8.INDY 

(4-8) 

9.SAE 

(2-9) 

O.SN 

(1-11) 

Left,  Rusty  Bedsole  can't  quite  snare  a  rebound 
from  Walker  Sanders  in  the  Academy  gym.  It 
didn't  matter  in  the  long  run,  as  Iskra  handily 
defeated  the  Phi's  in  the  last  meeting  of  the 
two  teams. 


B-LEAGUE 

1.  ISKRA 

(10-0) 

l.ATO 

(10-0) 

3.KA 

(10-2) 

4.CP 

(74) 

4.  FACULTY 

(74) 

6.PDT 

(64) 

7.PGD 

(7-5) 

8.  THEOLOGS 

(6-6) 

9.SN 

(5-6) 

10.  LCA 

(3-7) 

ll.DKE 

(3-8) 

12.INDY 

(3-9) 

13.BTP 

(2-8) 

14.  SAE 

(2-10) 

15.  DTD 

(0-11) 

OPEN  TILL  10  P.M. 
MONTEAGLE 

SPECIAL  KEG  PRICES 
CALL  AHEAD  FOR  ORDER  . 
AND  PARTY  ORDERS 


JERRY'S 
MARKET 
AND  DELI 
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"Head  for  the  beer  that  supports 
our  Olympic  teams.  Busch? 


-Billy  Kidd 

1964  Olympic  Silver  Medalist 


Look  for  this  special 
display  wherever  you 
buy  Busch*  Beer. 


Skiing  down  mountains  is  the 
exciting  part  of  the  Olympics. 
The  tough  part  is  the  uphill  part: 
the  preparation.  Because  preparing 
for  the  Olympics  takes  lots  of  time. 
And  money. 

That's  why  I'm  proud  to  say 
that  Busch®  Beer  is  an  official 
sponsor  of  our  Olympic  teams. 
Busch's  support  makes  the  uphill  part 
of  the  Olympics  a  whole  lot  easier. 

So  next  time  you  want  a  beer, 
head  for  this  special  Busch  display. 
And  pick  up  the  beer  that's  support- 
ing our  team.  /»^St*V 

Head  for  the  Mountains.  BUSCH. 


SECOND  CLASS  POSTAGE  PAID 


RE  RE  DOS 

Vacancies  are  filling  up  at  All  Saints' 
Chapel  -  that  is,  more  statuettes  are 
appearing  day   by   day   on   the   high 
courtesy  of  the  talented  hands  of 
Dr.  McCrady.  It's  Inbetween. 


LAX 


Sewanee's  lacrosse  team  is  off  to  by 
far  its  best-ever  start,  with  two 
straight  victories.  Find  out  a  few 
reasons  why  in  the  sports  section. 
Check  out  page  14  . 


OPINION 

Last  issue's  opinion  column  by  Liza 
Field  on  the  cruelties  of  sorority 
rush  has  sparked  several  waves  of 
comment.  Turn  to  page  4  for  a 
piece  of  the  action. 
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:HELLOuts.1984 


Has  a  computer 
requirement  become 
Sewanee's  terminal 
obsession? 


See  opinions 
about  it  on 
Page  Six. 
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Five  new  charters  issued .  .  . 


SA  approves  group  requests 


BY  ARNIE  FRISCHMAN 


DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  February  the  Stu- 
dent Assembly  approved  the  charters  of  several 
student  organizations:  The  Black  Student  Union, 
The  Sewanee  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  BAC- 
CHUS, the  Inter-Sorority  Council,  and  the  Se- 
wanee Equestrian  Team.  Having  secured  charter 
approval  by  the  SA,  these  organizations  may  now 
petition  the  Student  Activities  Fee  Committee 
(SAFC)  for  funds  to  help  defray  their  operating 
costs. 

Erik  Walden,  on  behalf  of  the  Black  Student 
Union,  told  the  Assembly  that  the  BSU's  primary 
objective  is  to  promote  an  atmosphere  of  coop- 
eration, understanding,  and  harmony  between 
the  black  community  and  the  other  members  of 
the  University.  Noting  the  steady  increase  in 
black  enrollment  that  has  occurred  in  the  past 
few  years  at  the  University,  Walden  said  that 
there  definitely  exists  a  need  for  such  an 
organization. 

TREY  SHIPP,  REPRESENTING  The  University 
of  the  South  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  said 
that  the  Journal  will  provide  both  students  and 
faculty  members  with  the  opportunity  to  publish 
"their  serious  works  concerning  political,  edu- 
cational, and  scholarly  issues."  In  addition  to 
providing  entertaining  and  insightful  reading 
Shipp  said  that  the  publication  will  help  "to  pro- 
mote discussion  among  students  and  faculty,  and 
to  encourage  students  to  learn  to  express  their , 
work  in  a  scholarly  form."  Shipp  added  that  the 
Journal,  which  will  be  published  six  times  during 
each  academic  year,  will  be  governed  by  an  edi- 
torial board  elected  by  the  student  body.  Also, 
three  officers  (editor,  assistant  editor,  and  pub- 
lications manager)  and  a  faculty  advisor  will  be 
selected  by  the  board  itself. 

MARTHA  KELLY,  PRESIDENT  of  the  Sewanee 
Chapter  of  BACCHUS  (Boost  Alcohol  Conscious- 
ness Concerning  the  Health  of  University  Stu- 
dents) stated  that  BACCHUS  is  what  the  name 
implies.  She  said  that  despite  popular  miscon- 
ception, the  group  is  not  a  temperance  society. 
Said  Kelly,  "We  are  first  and  foremost  an  orga- 
nization that  will  strive  not  towards  promoting 
abstinence  but  towards  promoting  a  responsible 
and  mature  attitude  among  Sewanee  students 
concerning  alcohol  consumption."  She  added 
that  the  organization,  whose  membership  now 
exceeds  100  and  which  is  open  to  all  interested 
persons,  will  seek  to  accomplish  its  goals  by 
holding  seminars  and  by  making  available  to  stu- 
dents information  on  alcohol  consumption  and 
abuse. 


LAURA  STEWART,  PRESIDENT  of  the  Inter- 
Sorority  Council,  said  that  the  ISC  will  occupy 
essentially  the  same  role  in  its  service  to  the 
sororities  as  the  Inter-Fraternity  Council  cur- 
rently occupies  in  its  service  to  the  fraternities. 
This  role  is  to  oversee  rush  functions  and  to  co- 
ordinate and  harmonize  sorority  activities.  This 
council  is  composed  of  the  president,  rush  chair- 
man and  a  representative  from  each  sorority  on 
the  mountain.  She  added  that  the  ISC,  is  pres- 
ently working  with  the  IFC  in  raising  money  for 
a  University  Scholarship  Fund  for  entering  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  Stewart  said  that  the  ISC  has 
plans  to  host  a  reception  next  academic  year  for 
incoming  freshmen  co-eds  (the  IFC  hosts  a  sim- 
ilar reception  for  freshman  men). 


DAVID  NORTON,  CAPTAIN  of  the  Sewanee  past  year  Sewanee  competed  and  did  quite  well 
Equestrian  Team,  told  the  Assembly  that  the  against  college  teams  from  Tennessee,  Ken- 
Equestrian  Team  will  allow  interested  students  tucky,  and  Illinois.  He  added  that  the  Equestrian 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  Team  has  definite  plans  to  host  a  horse  show  of 
horse  show  competition.  Norton  said  that  in  the  its  own  in  the  very  near  future. 


Noam  Chomsky's  afternoon  talk  and  evening  Nuclear  War,"  clarifies  a  point  for  senior  John 

lecture   sparked   discussion   Monday.      Above,  Evans.        Chomsky    discussed    his    outspoken 

Chomsky,    whose    8:00    lecture    was    entitled  views  on  linguistics  study  earlier  in  the  day  in 

"The  Deadly    Connection:      Intervention  and  the  B.C.  Lounge. 

Time  to  climb  the  hill 

Keith-Lucas  announces 
tryouts  for  fire  department 


BY  CATHIE  RICHARDSON 


ANNUAL  TRYOUTS  FOR  the  Sewanee  Stu- 
dent Fire  Department  are  approaching  once 
again.  According  to  the  University  Fire  Marshal, 
Dr.  Tim  Keith-Lucas,  the  group  trying  out  is  the 
smallest  the  department  has  had  in  at  least  eight 
years.  Ten  students,  two  of  which  are  women, 
are  vying  for  seven  positions  open  on  the 
department. 

Before  Dr.  Keith-Lucas  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  student  fire  department,  the  fire  department 
chose  its  own  members  with  a  system  similar  to 
that  of  a  fraternity.  Keith-Lucas  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  department  because  they  needed 
leadership  and  accountability  in  training,  selec- 
tion of  members,  and  exercise  of  duty.  "Now  the 
firemen  are  the  best  fraternity  on  campus,"  said 
Keith-Lucas.  "I  pay  no  attention  to  who's  friends 
with  whom." 

THE  TEN  STUDENTS  this  year  will  try  out  for 
the  department  on  Saturday,  March  17.  In  the 
practical  part  of  the  test  (worth  forty  points)  the 
students  will  be  tested  on  the  locations  of  equip- 
ment; putting  on  breathing  apparatus;  setting 
up  generators,  lights,  and  fans;  and  hydrant 
hook-ups.  The  written  portion  of  the  test  (also 
worth  forty  points)  is  based  on  a  lecture  by  Keith- 
Lucas  and  approximately  300  pages  of  reading. 


The  remaining  twenty  points  will  be  based  first 
on  an  agility  and  endurance  test,  which  will  en- 
tail moving  hose  while  wearing  breathing  ap- 
paratus; then  outside  factors,  such  as  grade  point 
average,  whether  the  student  is  a  teetotaler, 
whether  he  or  she  has  previous  mechanical  skill, 
and  what  sports  activities  in  which  the  student 
is  involved. 

IT  IS  HARD  to  pinpoint  the  reasons  that  stu- 
dents try  out  for  fireman.  Firemen  receive  room 
remission,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
important  factor.  According  to  Lieutenant  Dan 
Rather,  the  student  must  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  learning  about  firefighting  to  commit  them- 
selves for  three  years  to  the  department.  "As- 
sociation with  our  group  is  some  incentive.  The 
firemen  are  very  fraternal  and  close  knit."  Rather 
also  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  boyhood  de- 
sires to  be  a  fireman. 

Joining  the  fire  department  is  quite  a  commit- 
ment. Their  duties  include  suppressing  what- 
ever fires  that  occur,  backing  up  the  EMT's  when 
extra  manpower  is  needed,  and  engaging  in 
searches  (because  they  are  the  only  available 
organized  manpower  unit.)  Daily  maintenance 
of  the  three  fire  vehicles  (two  engines  and  a  van) 
also  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time.  The  units  must 
be  driven  every  day  in  bad  weather,  and  every 
other  day  in  good  weather. 
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Career  Services  office  can 
help  with  major  decisions 


BY  SARA  WILLIAMS 


IN  MEDIAS  RES  of  this  cold  winter,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  summer  will  ever  come.  But  it  will, 
and  by  that  time,  most  of  the  summer  jobs  will  be 
taken.  But  the  Career  Service  Office  is  ready  now  to 
help  you  decide  how  to  spend  those  three  months. 

Now  is  the  time  to  consider  what  type  of  summer 
job  is  right  and  available  for  you.  Whether  you  want 
to  have  a  summer  abroad,  do  an  internship,  work  with 
the  government,  or  work  in  your  field  of  interest,  the 
Career  Service  Office,  located  in  the  basement  of 
Carnagie,  wants  to  help. 

Now  is  also  the  time  for  you  to  consider  a  choice 
of  major,  the  immediate  plans  for  the  1984-85  year, 
and  a  future  career. 

Answers  to  your  career  questions  can  begin  to  be 
found  in  this  office.  All  it  takes  to  start  is  to  make 
an  appointment  with  either  Mrs.  Barbara  Hall,  director 
of  Financial  Aid  and  Career  Services,  or  Mrs.  Bobbi 
Walmar,  the  Assistant  Director  of  Career  Services. 


A  balancing  act 


"WE'RE  HERE."  Mrs.  Hall  simply  stated.  "We  want 
to  help  students,  that's  why  we're  here.  But  we  need  to 
talk  with  them  and  know  them.  They  need  to  come 
to  us." 

"There  is  so  much  available  for  students,  and  this 
office  can  help  them  discover  what  is  available." 

Exploring   the   office,   one    can   discover  a  wealth 

/(  might  have  looked  like  part  of  acircus  I  °f  information   by   searching  through  the  material  at 

high-wire    act,    but    there    wasn't    much    grace     ha"d,  especially  in  the  Library  of  Career  Information. 

involved   in  pulling  junior  Ryan  Finkbohner's    This   library  is  organized  according  to  six  personality 

Datsun   off     its  precarious  wall-perch  next  to    types  by  John  Holand. 

Woods  Lab  last  week.  A  student,  anytime  he  wishes,  may  set  up  an  ap- 

— photo  by  John  Ellis     pointment  to  take  this  test.     He  discovers  which  oc- 
cupations  best  suit  his  character  and   whether  he   is 


Sewaneeweek 


9  IF  THE  SAVAGE  spring  break  beast  in  you 
needs  some  soothing,  you  are  certainly  in  luck: 
there  are  many  opportunities  to  hear  some  very 
talented  musicians  and  beautiful  music  this 
month.  On  the  14th,  Amy  Dorfman  of  the  Music 
Department  at  Sewanee  will  be  giving  a  piano 
concert  sponsored  by  St.  Cecelia's  Guild,  8:00 
p.m.,  Guerry  Auditorium.  Another  great  musical 
moment  will  occur  courtesy  of  the  concert  se- 
ries: Mezzo-soprano  Jan  de  Gaentani  will  be  per- 
forming in  Guerry  Auditorium  on  the  22nd  of 
March  at  8:00  p.m.  The  first  concert  is  open  to 
all,  free.  The  concert  series  will  adhere  to  its  reg- 
ular admittance  policies:  Students  admitted  free 
with  i.d.,  all  others  pay  a  ticket  price  of  $2.00  at 
the  door. 


©IF  YOU  THINK  "A  sly,  witty  account  of  Cuban 
exiles'  problems  in  the  New  York  slums" — 
played,  of  all  things,  by  a  cast  of  Cuban  and  Puerto 
Rican  actors  (what  will  those  casting  directors 
think  of  next!) — can  make  you  forget  those  42 
papers  and  29  tests,  the  Cinema  Guild's  March 
15th  movie  may  be  for  you.  Yes  fans,  the  long- 
awaited  El  Super  is  here — catch  it  at  SLIT,  7:30 
p.m.  this  Thursday. 

©THOSE  NEEDING  AIRPORT  lifts  to  Chatta- 
nooga and  Nashville  for  spring  break  can  hitch  a 
$3.00  ride  to  either  destination,  courtesy  of  the 
SOC.  Sign  up  in  the  BC  about  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance to  reserve  a  space.  Chattanooga  shuttle 


By  Marian  White 

leaves  Sewanee  12:00  central,  arrives  by  2:30 
eastern  time;  Nashville  departure  is  3:00  central, 
arrival  by  5:00  central  time. 

'  ©  SINCE  MIDTERM  OFFERS  so  many  unsolicited 
opportunities  to  improve  your  writing  skills,  you 
may  want  to  turn  these  newly  honed  abilities  in 
two  current  directions.  March  13th  marks  the 
deadline  for  the  Bain-Swiggett  Poetry  contest, 
offering  cash  prizes  for  first,  second,  and  third 
place  entries.  Since  the  number  of  submissions 
has  not  been  so  great  as  of  yet  that  the  Mountain 
Goat  has  had  storage  problems  that  a  file  folder 
has  not  remedied,  your  entry  may  stand  a  better 
chance  than  you  think.  If  you  feel,  however,  that 
your  writtern  revelations  could  use  a  little  cor- 
rective, collective  criticism,  the  Writers'  Co-op 
can  provide  the  opportunity  for  just  such  feed- 
back. This  group  meets  March  15th  and  22nd, 
6:15  p.m.,  in  DuPont — newcomers  welcome. 

©THE  SOC  EQUIPMENT  room,  an  oft-forgotten" 
facility  in  the  basement  of  Gailor,  is  open  weekly 
Monday  and  Thursday  7-9  p.m.,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  2-4  p.m.,  and  Friday  12-2  p.m.  This 
place  offers  the  following  items  free  for  one  week 
loan:  "sleeping  bags,  tents,  stoves,  back  packs, 
bar-b-que  grills",  and,  of  special  interest  to  more 
than  a  few  of  you  I'm  sure,  "foam  pads."  Just 
think  what  fun  could  be  had  mixing  and  match- 
ing these  goodies  one  weekend!  After  all,  when 
was  the  last  time  you  got  out  and  enjoyed  the 
great  outdoors  with  your  foam  pad? 


realistic,  investigative,  artistic,  social,  enterprising, 
or  conventional.  Upon  discovering  what  careers  might 
be  actual  possibilities,  the  student  can  then  research 
this  career  further  through  the  Library,  at  his  own 
pace. 

"THE  LIBRARY  OFFERS  so  many  ideas  and 
career  opportunities,"  said  one  student.  "It's  great 
just  to  browse  through  as  you  consider  different  careers. 
It's  easily  organized  so  everything  is  right  at  your  finger- 
tips." 

But  working  alone  is  not  always  the  solution. 

"I  hope  those  who  feel  they  have  no  career  direction 
may  schedule  a  time  to  meet  individually  with  Mrs. 
Walmar  or  me  to  discuss  possible  avenues  of  explor- 
ation." said  Mrs.  Hall. 

Another  section  in  the  office  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  looking  for  special  activities:  study  abroad; 
summer  jobs  and  educational  opportunities,  fellowships, 
scholarships,  internships  and  assistantships  for  graduate/ 
professional  student,  government  jobs  (including  mili- 
tary careers  and  the  Peace  Corps),  women's  career 
information,  and  minority  career  information. 
;  The  study  abroad  program  is  very  popular.  One 
may  choose  to  study  overseas  for  a  semester,  a  full 
.academic  year,  or  in  the  summer  as  an  undergraduate 
or  a  graduate.  After  the  basic  information  has  been 
gathered  in  the  Career  Service  Office,  one  selects  his 
specific  program  with  the  co-ordinator  of  Foreign 
study.  Professor  Jacqueline  Schafer,  and  the  Associate 
Dean  of  the  college,  Professor  Douglas  Paschall,  regar- 
ing  quality  hours.  Financial  aid  is  also  available. 

THE  INEVITABLE  QUESTION  always  comes 
to  mind  to  a  college  student.  "What  am  I  going  to 
major  in?" 

In  selecting  your  major,  the  CSO  can  be  extremely 
helpful.  In  choosing  a  Liberal  Arts  major  there  are 
six  questions  which  are  helpful  to  ask  oneself. 

"Is  this  a  major  field  that  I  will  enjoy  for  its  own  in- 
tringic  value.?" 

"Is  this  a  major  field  in  which  I  expect  to  perform 
well?" 

"Do  I  like  and  respect  most  of  the  faculty  members 
in  this  department?" 

"Am  I  keeping  my  opinions  open  to  other  departments? 
That  is  ,  am  I  taking  courses  in  other  areas  in  case  I 
may  want  to  switch  from  this  major  field  to  another? 
And  what  are  these  other  possible  fields?" 

"Do  I  find  myself  seeking  out  other  students  or  faculty 
members  in  this  department  for  informal  discussions 
and  other  interactions?" 

"If  you  can  answer  YES  to  most  or  all  of  these 
questions,  then,  you  are  studying  or  intending  to 
enter  a  major  field  that  is  a  desirable  and  sensible  choice 
for  you.  If  there  are  one  or  more  resounding  NO 
answers  to  these  questions,  then  you  had  better  re- 
consider the  major  you  have  chosen." 

The  Career  Service  Office  is  also  active  in  sponsoring 
and  organizing  the  "choice  of  major"  presentations 
which  inform  students  of  the  requirements  for  specific 
majors  and  the  course  offerings. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  this  year,  all  entering  stu- 
dents took  the  Strong  Campbell  Interest  Inventory 
during  orientation.  The  validity  of  this  computer- 
scored  instrument  is  very  high,"  claims  Mrs.  Hall. 

"I  took  the  test;  it  was  sort  of  like  the  ACT,"  said 
Carla  Halsell,  a  freshman  student.  "I  found  it  very 
helpful  in  giving  me  insight  into  the  best  careers  a- 
vailable  in  my  interests."  seepage  11 
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letters 

Sorority  women  strike 
at  criticisms  of  system 

Dear  Editor 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Purple,  we  noticed  that 
the  editorials  of  page  four  and  five  were  contin- 
ued on  page  six— yet  were  not  labeled  as  such. 
We  speak  specifically  about  Ms.  Field's  article  on 
the  Sorority  Rush  system.  Ms.  Field's  report  on 
the  system  is  clearly  her  opinion  entirely,  al- 
though the  article  appears  to  be  a  regular  news 
story.  Moreover,  the  headline  reads  as  a  fact— 
that  the  system  does  indeed  create  outcasts- 
while  this  conception  belongs  to  Ms.  Field. 

Unlike  Ms.  Field's  distorted  comparison  to 
Shirley  Jackson's  short  story,  "The  Lottery,"  our 
sorority  does  not  "decide  specifically  which  girls 
get  rejected."  Rather  our  voting  process  consists 
of  a  series  of  positive  votes;  the  girls  with  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  receive  bids.  Ms.  Field 
thinks  we  enjoy  this  voting  process,  terming  it  a 
"judgement  party."  Perhaps  if  she  had  ever  ac- 
tually participated  in  the  bid  evening,  as  she  in- 
corectly  implies,  she  would  have  realized  the  lack 
of  a  festival  atmosphere.  We  do  not  relish  this 
evening,  neither  do  we  derive  any  self-satisfying 
power. 

We  admit  that  it  is  a  somewhat  exclusive  proc- 
ess, but  one  that  is,  in  our  opinion,  necessary  to 
maintain  unity  within  a  sorority.  The  intent  of 
Ms.  Field's  article  is  to  force  sororities,  if  they  are 
to  exist  at  all,  to  have  open  membership.  It  is  our 
contention  that  open-bidding  would,  in  large  de- 
gree, defeat  the  working  order  of  these  organi- 
zations. Membership  arrived  at  without  regard 
to  the  actives  and  their  ideals,  would  result  in 
severe  factionalism.  Therefore,  we  must  con- 
sider potential  members  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner that  an  employer  considers  the  way  his 
employees  will  interact.  In  addition,  the  under- 
lying philosophies  of  the  group  would  be  con- 
stantly shifting  with  the  current  leadership,  never 
allowing  a  cohesive  plan  of  action. 

It  is  obvious  that  Ms.  Field  disapproves  of  this 
aspect  of  sororities  and  their  members  for  "half- 
hearted" community  service  and  unnecessary 
social  activities.  First  of  all,  we  can  speak  from 
experience  that  membership  in  a  sorority  does 
not  exclude  vigorous  efforts  in  the  WIDC,  dor- 
mitories, the  Conference  on  Women,  Order  of 
Gownsmen,  Wilkins  Scholars,  Christian  Social 
Relations  Board,  senior  citizen  visitation  ODK, 
Bacchus,  NOW,  etc.  Secondly,  we  resent  Ms. 
Field's  description  of  our  services  within  the  so- 
rority as  "token."  The  children  at  Otey  Parish  or 
the  directors  of  the  Cancer  Fund  who  received 
our  donation  of  profits  from  the  Craft's  Fair  might 
disagree  also. 

Thirdly,  Ms.  Field's  assessment  of  Sewanee's 
social  scene  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  She  in- 
forms us  that  ribbon  societies  are  adequate  out- 
lets for  our  time  and  money.  She  has  evidently 
forgotten  that  no  freshmen  and  few  sophomores 
are  included  in  these  organizations.  Moreover, 
their  memberships  are  exclusive —  more  than 
sororities  since  those  deciding  bids  are  consid- 
erably fewer  in  number.  Of  those  "alternative" 
social  organizations  listed  by  Ms.  Field,  only  the 
elusive  "secret  societies"  and  Plastic  Spoon  are 
open  to  freshmen  women,  and  the  latter  club  is 
organized  by  fewer  than  five  women.  Sororities 
then,  may  be  seen  to  fulfill  a  need  for  freshmen, 
especially,  as  a  viable  social  outlet. 

With  Ms.  Field's  reduction  of  sororities  to  sim- 
ply organizers  of  social  activities  and  service 
projects,  she  neglects  an  important  aspect  of  our 
groups.  A  sorority  provides  a  means  of  support 
for  countless  women  on  this  campus.  When  a 


A  Trojan  Horse? 


Rooney  says  abolition  of  the 
social  system  is  no  answer 


Dear  Editor, 

I  very  much  enjoyed  Liza  Field's  article  about 
sorority  rush  in  the  Feb.  24  issue  of  the  Purple, 
and  I  admire  her  compassion  and  concern  for 
those  who  are  rejected  by  it  immensely.  I  feel 
sorry  for  these  people  too,  be  they  fraternity  or 
sorority  discards,  but  I  feel  that  attacking  the 
social  organizations  at  Sewanee  is  the  wrong 
approach  to  their  relief. 

The  fraternity  and  sorority  systems  here  are  very 
old,  and  removing  them  would  be  virtually  an 
impossibility.  It  would  also  be  unfair  to  those 
who  subscribe  to  these  organizations  to  move 
for  their  dismantling,  for  many  people  seem  to 


Individual  pride  and  confidence 
are  a  better  remedy  .  .  . 


get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  them  through 
intramural  sports  and  parties.  I  myself,  while  not 
in  a  fraternity,  still  enjoy  going  to  a  frat  party 
every  now  and  then.  But  the  fact  still  remains — 
many  people  are  left  wandering  dejectedly 
around  dorms  on  shake  day.  I've  seen  many  of 
them,  and  have  seen  tham  start  to  cry  when  I 
talk  to  them. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  much  respect  for  this 
system,  and  I  question  the  motives  of  those  who 
do  the  selecting.but  all  the  same  I  cannot  declare 


it  right  or  wrong.  Ail  I  can  say  about  it  is  that  it 
is  there.a  fact  of  Sewanee  life  to  be  dealt  with.  If 
any  blame  is  to  be  attached  anywhere,  it  should 
be  on  those  who  base  their  self — respect  upon 
what  their  peers  say  about  them;  that  is,on  the 
rushees  themselves. 

No  human  can  judge  another's  worth.although 
many  try.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  to  the  rejected 
rushee  now  is  that  he  or  she  should  show  a  little 
more  spine  and  not  place  so  much  stock  in  a 
social  construct.  Where  is  their  pride?  Where  is 
that  precious  ability  to  stand  on  their  own  and 
ignore  the  idiotic  judgements  of  others?  A  little 
rejection  can  only  help  these  people,and  it's  a 
shame  that  those  who  get  in  don't  get  a  taste  of 
it  as  well.  It  will  only  catch  up  with  them  later  in 
life,  for  the  time  comes  in  everyone's  life, I  be- 
lieve.when  self — respect  will  be  tested.  It  may 
be  in  one's  occupation, and  it  may  very  well  be 
in  one's  marriage. 

I  am  impressed  with  Liza's  courage  to  speak 
her  mind  on  what  could  very  easily  be  described 
as  a  touchy  subject, and  it  is  good  to  know  that 
there  is  someone  else  at  this  school  who  can  see 
more  than  just  one  side  of  the  fraternity — soror- 
ity situation,  but  I  believe  that  individual  pride 
and  confidence  are  a  better  remedy  for  disap- 
pointment than  abolition  of  the  fraternity-soror- 
ity system  altogether.  One  must  learn  enough 
self — respect  to  take  the  judgement  of  one's 
peers  with  a  very  large  grain  of  salt. 

Alec  Rooney 
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Getting  into 
touch  with 
'real  world' 

fT  IS  OFTEN  said  that  Sewanee  students  are 
apathetic  to  the  problems  of  the  "real  world." 
Supposedly  we  shelter  ourselves  in  our  moun- 
tain hideaway  from  all  the  nastiness  of  the  out- 
side world.  To  some  extent  this  accusation  is 
justified,  but  the  reason  for  the  withdrawal  is 
not  always  apathy  or  self  centeredness  and  the 
problem  is  not  uniaue  to  this  University. 

jusi  a 
thought 


Purple  trades  in  typewriters 
for  terminals:   new  world 


YOU  ARE  NOW  reading  the  Great  Computer 
Issue  of  the  1983-84  Purple.  In  it  you  will  find  not 
only  articles  about  computers — see  opinions  for 
and  against  a  computer  requirement  in  these 
pages — but  also  articles  written  on  computers.. 
Yes,  Sewanee,  the  Purple  has  entered  the  brave 
new  world  of  computer  typesetting. 


We  haven't  thrown  away  the  old  IBM  Com- 
poser, of  course;  in  fact,  this  issue  is  a  hybrid  of 
computer-set  and  composer-set  copy.  See  if  you 
can  spot  the  difference. 

Thanks  to  a  telephone  hookup  with  McQuiddy 
Printing  in  Nashville,  we  can  set  copy  on  multi- 
ple terminals  here  at  Sewanee  and  have  it  back, 
ready  for  layout,  the  next  day.  Once  we  become 
fully  accustomed  to  the  system,  the  result  should 
be  a  cleaner,  more  timely  and  efficient  newspa- 
per. Our  special  thanks  go  to  Margi  Moore,  who 
pioneered  the  computer  typesetting  arrange- 
ment with  McQuiddy  for  the  Sewanee  News,  for 
lending  her  expertise  and  patience  in  training  us 
to  use  the  new  system. 

Maybe  now  we  can  finally  replace  inefficient 
old  complainers  like  Cheek  with  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard terminals. . . . 


ENOUGH  OF  THIS  in-house  technical  stuff. 
Let's  talk  about  the  wise  decision  the  faculty 
made  two  Wednesdays  ago  in  defeating  by  voice 
vote  a  measure  which  would  have  approved  "in 
principle"  75-minute  classes  for  1985-86.  Despite 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Curriculum  and  Aca- 
demic Policy  Committee  in  general,  and  of  its 
chairman,  Dean  Patterson,  in  particular,  this  ed- 
itor believes  that  such  a  calendar  change  could 


not  be  made  without  serious  consequences  for 
the  rest  of  the  curriculum,  including  the  coarse 
load. 

How?  Consider  that  a  full  ten  days  would  be 
removed  from  the  academic  calendar.  Profes- 
sors would  be  faced  with  the  choice  of  either 
lowering  the  amount  or  the  quality  of  work  ex- 
pected in  a  given  course  or  calling  for  a  reduced 
coarse  load  to  maintain  standards.  Thus  we 
might  be  considering  changing  the  curriculum 
to  suit  the  calendar.  That,  to  employ  a  homely 
phrase,  would  be  a  classic  case  of  the  tail  wag- 
ging the  dog. 

// 

The  faculty  is  indeed  right 

in  setting  its  priorities  so  that 

scheduling  problems  do  not 

set  overall  curricular  policy 

II 

THERE  ARE  of  course  several  calendar-related 
problems  which  need  to  be  addressed.  For  ex- 
ample, why  can  we  not  delete  the  last  week  of  a 
too-long  Christmas  break  to  get  us  out  of  school 
earlier  in  May?  Students  who  work  in  the  sum- 
mers may  find  that  extra  week  vital.  First  semes- 
ter, admittedly,  remains  a  problem  regarding  the 
lack  of  a  mid-semester  break.  But  the  faculty  is 
indeed  right  in  setting  its  priorities  so  that  cal- 
endar and  scheduling  problems — valid  though 
they  may  be — do  not  set  overall  curricular  policy. 

ERRORS,  ETC:  Cathy  Richardson's  name  was 
left  off  her  Party  Weekend  Events  article  inad- 
vertantly. .  .Congratulations  to  the  lacrosse  team 
for  smashing  Southwestern  and  Emory  and  giv- 
ing Clemson  a  fight. .  .Look  for  the  fabulous  Tours 
of  the  Faculty  Homes  coming  March  17,  with 
your  hosts  Messrs.  Jones,  Wadley,  and  Dupree. 
.  .See  you  in  two  weeks. 


JUTMlHgtl 


Sometimes  a  person  will  turn  his  back  on  so- 
ciety out  of  disgust,  with  the  feeling  that  the 
system  is  so  decadent  that  there  is  nothing  he 
can  do  to  help  repair  it.  It  is  easier  to  ignore  the 
problem  than  to  face  the  failure  of  his  solutions. 
He  may  be  unwilling  to  accept  anything  less  than 
the  complete  realization  of  his  dreams,  thereby 
guaranteeing  his  failure  in  a  world  where  where 
expectations  are  rarely  fulfilled.  To  be  a  dreamer 
in  today's  world  requires  an  inexhaustible  pati- 
ence and  persons  possessing  this  quality  are 
gratefully  few.  We  need  dreamers,  to  stimulate 
our  thoughts  and  prop  up  our  spirits,  but  the 
world  doesn't  run  on  dreams.  What  we  need  to 
strive  for  is  an  optimistic  realism  to  combat  the 
pessimistic  withdrawal  of  cynicism. 

A  PERSON  MAY  refrain  from  social  conscious- 
ness out  of  a  fear  of  becoming  caught  up  in  some 
popular  movement  and  losing  sight  of  his  own 
personal  goals.  If  his  aspirations  are  not  well 
defined  then  there  is  a  real  danger  of  being  in- 
grained with  those  of  his  peer  group.  Many  young 
people  in  the  60's  destroyed  their  lives  fighting 
for  abstact  concepts  that  they  really  didn't  un- 
derstand and  in  which  they  later  found  they  didn't 
even  believe.  The  best  way  to  prevent  jumping 
on  the  bandwagon,  however,  is  to  educate  your- 
self on  the  issues  so  that  you  can  formulate  your 
own  opinions.  Someone  who  is  socially  con- 
scious and  yet  tries  to  hide  in  ignorance  will  more 
likely  be  drawn  into  a  movement  because  of  their 
ignorance;  basing  a  decision  on  the  propoganda 
of  the  group. 

Another  fear  which  may  preclude  involvement 
is  the  fear  of  becoming  too  deeply  entangled  in 
efforts  aimed  at  short  term  solutions.  The  grati- 
fication of  immediate  success  can  lure  one  away 
from  more  difficult  and  sometimes  more  impor- 
tant long  term  projects.  This  type  of  fear  will  be 
most  predominant  among  students  who  have 
chosen  careers  that  require  several  years  of 
training  beyond  college.  Because  it's  difficult  to 
accept  the  world's  social  injustices  without 
wanting  to  do  something  about  them,  we  deny 
that  they  exist. 

The  danger  in  this  illusion  is  that  we  may  for- 
get our  original  goals  by  the  time  we  complete 
the  training  needed  to  achieve  them.  We  run  the 
risk  of  wasting  our  efforts  on  meaningless  ma- 
terial pursuits  which  benefit  no  one,  especially 
ourselves.  We  need  to  remember  at  all  times  for 
what  we  are  working,  and  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  by  remaining  socially  conscious  and  ac- 
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Opinion:  con 

Does  Sewanee  need  another  requirement? 


THE  PROPOSAL  FOR  yet  another  required 
course  is  being  debated  here  at  Sewanee.  If  the 
proposed  requirement  for  a  computer  science 
course  were  to  become  part  of  the  liberal  arts 
curriculum  here,  it  would  eliminate  one  more 
elective  course  for  the  student  when  these  cho- 
sen courses  are  already  almost  non-existent. 
Math  teachers  would  undoubtedly  be  teaching 
more  computer  science  and  less  math  than  they 
are  at  present  time,  and  additional  faculty  would 
also  be  needed  in  order  to  teach  all  the  students. 
Many  faculty  members  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  importance  of  a  computer  science  re- 
quirement. Even  the  math  department  sounds 
unsure  about  the  new  idea. 


tary  course  will  not  be  necessary.  An  important 
aspect  of  this  proposal  is  that  the  expense  of 
additional  faculty  members  would  not  be  needed. 
But  how  would  students  feel  about  taking  a  class 
at  this  University  that  would  be  taught  by  their 
own  peers?  And  how  many  Sewanee  students 
would  be  enthusiastic  about  receiving  no  credit 
for  their  work? 

DR.  PETER  SMITH  offered  a  different  solution. 
"I'm  opposed  to  all  requirements,"  he  com- 
mented. "Students  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  their  own  decisions;  they  will  become  more 
mature  by  doing  so.  Required  courses  do  not 


lead  to  the  diversity  we  need  on  this  campus: 
everyone  turns  out  alike.  Required  courses  pre- 
sume everyone  will  find  benefit  in  them.  Torture 
on  the  rack  is  more  seducive  than  the  language 
requirement!  Anyone  who  wants  to  take  com- 
puter science  can  take  it.  What's  the  point? 

Maybe  the  computer  science  department  wants 
more  math  teachers.  Computer  science  would 
not  be  of  equal  value  to  every  student.  The  most 
important  thing  is  to  let  students  make  decisions 
about  their  lives.  If  anything,  eliminate  some  of 
the  requirements  we  already  have  so  students 
could  take  computer  science!" 


"WHEN  THE  INTERNAL  combustion  engine 
was  invented,  we  didn't  require  students  to  ob- 
tain a  driver's  license,"  remarked  Dr.  John 
Reischman.  "There  is  nothing  inherently  liber- 
ating in  driving  a  car  and  running  a  computer. 
Technical  expertise  is  not  our  goal  at  Sewanee. 
Math,  however,  is  inherently  liberating;  since  the 
Greeks  it  has  made  man  more  free.  Here  at  Se- 
wanee we  are  dealing  with  the  tried  and  true." 

One  math  professor  offers  a  proposal  that  could 
solve  some  of  the  problems  found  in  the  specu- 
lative course.  He  feels  that  students  should  not 
be  afraid  of  or  mystified  by  the  computer.  He 
does  not  believe  in  a  required  three  hour  credit 
computer  science  course,  but  rather  he  proposes 
a  required,  non-college  credit  course  in  com- 
puter science  that  would  be  taught  by  compe- 
tent upperclassmen  on  the  work  study  program. 
This  class  would  be  very  elementary  and  would 
not  meet  as  often  as  regular  courses.  This  pro- 
fessor believes  that  in  ten  years  students  will  be 
taking  computer  science  courses  in  highschool 
and  that  by  then  the  need  for  even  this  elemen- 
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tive.  It  may  be  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
become  more  deeply  involved  but,  if  one's  pati- 
ence is  better  suited  for  short  term  work,  then 
it's  better  to  find  out  before  wasting  time  and 
money  on  unfulfilling,  half-hearted  studies.  Be- 
sides, there's  always  the  possibility  of  continued 
education  in  the  future,  after  some  more  imme- 
diate goals  have  been  achieved. 


A  COMMITMENT  TOthe  future  necessitates  a 
belief  that  progress  can  really  be  achieved 
through  increased  knowledge.  The  tendency  of 
man  in  the  past  to  recklessly  exploit  any  new 
scientific  discovery  has  made  some  people 
skeptical  of  progress  through  technology.  The 
great  promises  for  man's  advancement  brought 
about  by  the  formation  of  Einstein's  theory  of 
relativity  and  modern  quantum  theory  were 
turned  into  a  nightmare  of  nuclear  holocaust  and 
environmental  contamination  by  radioactive  by- 
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products.  The  blue  prints  for  a  progressive  post- 
industrial  society  postulated  by  Marx  have  been 
warped  to  justify  the  creation  of  repressive  to- 
talitarian states.  Revolutions  in  the  communi- 
cations industry  have  not  been  used  to  increase 
public  awareness  but  rather  to  spread  gossip 
and  propaganda.  These  problems  have  not  ari- 
sen, however,  because  of  our  possession  of  new 
knowledge,  but  rather  because  of  a  lack  of  social 
responsiblity  regarding  its  use. 

It's  important  to  remember  that  a  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  state  of  the  world  should  not  always 
be  met  with  condemnation.  There  are  some  per- 
sons who  are  truely  apathetic,  either  because  of 
a  contentment  or  a  general  disinterest  in  their 
own  social  situation,  and  these  people  deserve 
any  criticism  that  they  receive.  There  are  others, 
though,  who  should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
chastised.  If  you  support  them  and  help  them 
overcome  their  fear  of  participation  then  they 
can  make  great  contributions. 


Opinion:  pro 


Computer  literacy  'necessary'  these  days 


BY  CLAY  C.  ROSS,  Jr 


Dr.     Clay     Ross 


IT  IS  MY  UNDERSTANDING  that  the  goal  of  a 
liberal  arts  education  is  to  prepare  the  partaker  for 
rational  living.  One  aspect  of  rational  living  is  the 
appreciation  which  comes  from  multi—  faceted  under- 
standing (of  almost  any  topic}.  Another  is  being  able 
to   make    intelligent  decisions,  having  weighed  the  al- 

The  helplessness  which  comes  from  being  at  the 
mercy  of  someone  or  some  situation  is  not  liberating. 
Being  able  to  avoid  such  circumstances  through  an 
education  in  the  liberal  arts  is  liberating. 

Computers  have  become  a  pervasive  influence  in 
all  of  our  lives:  we  bank  with  them,  wear  them  on 
our  wrists  as  watches,  cook  with  microwave  ovens 
which  are  controlled  by  them,  drive  cars  whose  engine 
is  managed  by  them,  listen  to  music  which  has  been 
processed  by  them,  have  our  paychecks  printed  by 
them,  work  in  offices  which  use  them,  and  on  and  on. 
We  have  two  choices:  be  at  their  mercy  (actually  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  control  them},  or  know  enough 
about  them    to   be  able   to   have   a  controlling  effect 
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THIS  IS  WHY  I  FEEL  that  a  computer  literacy 
requirement  here  is  important  and  well  within  the 
tradition  of  liberation  as  set  forth  by  the  liberal  arts. 

In  particular,  the  course  being  designed  will  stress 
four  areas:  word-processing,  electronic  spread  sheets 
(automated  accounting},  data*  base  management,  and 
very  elementary  programming.  There  will  be  readings 
and  discussions  about  historical  and  technological 
topics,  and  about  such  issues  as  privacy,  security,  law, 
and  ethics. 

An  immediate  benefit  would  be  noticed  by  our 
faculty  when  all  students  who  pass  the  course  can 
produce  cleanly  edited,  well  printed  papers  for  class 
submission.  A  longer  range  benefit  would  be  observed 
by  our  new  graduates  who  found  this  computer  ex- 
posure valuable.  In  the  middle  range,  summer  job 
and  special  program  applicants  would  find  that  this 
experience  improved  their  chances  of  obtaining  a  desired 
position. 

But  the  primary  benefit— the  benefit  which  best 
explains  my  support  of  some  computer  exposure  as 
a  requirement  for  graduation  from  Sewanee— is  that 
our  graduates  would  be  better  prepared  to  address 
questions  about  computers,  an  issue  which  has  become, 
and  is  becoming  ever  increasingly,  a  major  component 
of  our  lives. 
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Religion  Commentary 


Looking  for  love  in  a  tough  social  context 


BY  WILL  KIDD 

WE  LIVE  IN  a  paradox:  to  get  the  things  we 
want  we  have  to  risk  getting  hurt.  We  have  to 
risk  failure.  If  I  want  a  million  dollars  and  I  try 
but  fail,  then  I'll  be  really  disappointed.  I  will 
have  failed  and  I  may  wonder  if  I  am  a  failure. 

If  I  want  friends  I  have  to  go  try  to  find  some. 
If  they  do  not  want  me  as  their  friend  I  may 
wonder  what  is  wrong  with  me.  I  may  find  some- 
one who  I  think  is  my  friend  and  find  out  later 
that  they  tell  my  enemies  all  my  secrets. 

If  I  want  to  love  someone  and  to  be  loved  I  will 
have  to  expose  myself  to  another.  I  am  left  very 
vulnerable;  they  have  power  over  me.  The  per- 
son who  has  seen  a  part  of  me  can  reject  me  and 
I  may  feel  empty  and  hurt. 

Thus,  to  get  what  we  want  we  have  to  risk.  In 
Sewanee,  some  of  the  risks  seem  so  high  that 
we  do  not  take  them.  That  leaves  us  in  limbo* 
we  cannot  act  to  get  what  we  want.  We  are  too 
scared.  We  cannot  move  to  make  ourselves 
happy.  This  paradox  is  a  major  source  of  anxiety. 

I  HAVE  SEEN  in  this  year's  freshmen  class  a  lot 
of  people  feeling  frustration  over  social  struc- 
tures. I  hear  them  say  that  they  want  friends  but 
too  many  things  get  in  the  way.  They  want  to 
be  able  to  be  friends  with  guys  if  they  are  a  girl 
without  being  talked  about.  Guys  want  to  be 
honest  with  girls  but  find  no  environment  con- 
ducive to  that  honesty.  They  want  other  people 
but  find  the  risks  too  high.  They  are  frustrated 
and  angry  and  in  limbo,  unable  to  act  to  make 
their  life  how  they  want  it. 

As  my  old  driver's  ed  teacher  used  to  say,  I've 
been  there.  I  have  felt  frustration  and  unable  to 
act.  Well,  I'm  somewhere  else  now.  I'm  still  frus- 
trated a  lot  of  times  because  I  don't  get  what  I 
want  and  can't  give  what  I  want,  but  the  differ- 
ence now  is  that  the  risks  no  longer  have  a  hold 
on  me.  They  still  scare  me,  but  I  look  my  fear  in 
the  eye  and  tell  it  to  go  to  hell,  basically,  because 
I  refuse  to  let  my  fears  rule  my  adventure.  I  refuse 
to  go  through  life  waiting  until  tomorrow  to  live. 
I  want  to  live  now;  I  want  to  love  and  be  loved 
and  live  peacefully.  And  I  act  to  do  it 


HOW  I  DO  IT  is  the  real  issue.  I  can  do  it  be- 
cause I  know  two  things:  I  have  worth  that  no 
one  can  take  away;  and  I  can't  act  and  risk  on 
my  own.  Let  me  explain.  When  I  know  that  I  have 
worth,  then  in  no  situation  can  rejection  reflect 
on  me.  It  says  something  about  the  other  per- 
son: they  don't  like  me.  That  does  not  mean 
there  is  something  wrong  with  me.  When  I  know 
that  !  have  worth  I  can  take  risks  where  I  may 
formerly  have  feared  I  would  find  myself 
worthless. 


Second,  I  know  I  cannot  take  risks  on  my  own. 
For  me  this  is  where  God  comes  in.  The  way  I 
see,  we  can  do  nothing  unless  God  has  done  it. 
In  Christ,  God  wanted  to  love  us  so  much  that 
he  was  willing  to  die  trying.  He  risked  himself 


for  the  sake  of  love.  Thus,  because  God  risked 
himself  to  love  us,  I  can  turn  to  Christ  for  the 
power  to  risk  myself.  I  gain  that  power  when  I 
accept  that  I  am  too  scared  and  self  oriented  to 
risk  myself,  and  then  surrender  that  up  to  him.  I 
say,  "God,  I  can't  do  this  on  my  own.  Make  me 
into  the  kind  of  person  who  can."  He  does,  and 
I  can  risk. 


I  can  risk.  I  still  get  hurt  and  I  don't  always  end 
up  loving  or  getting  loved.  But  at  least  I  am  free 
and  free  is  the  key  word-  to  act. 

My  favorite  question  to  ask  people  is  "How 
many  lives  do  you  live?"  They  of  course  answer 
'one.'  I  say  back,  "Don't  blow  it."  Fly  in  the  face 
of  the  fears  that  hold  you  back.  Cuss  out  your 
fears,  not  Sewanee  or  the  other  sex,  or  social 
structures.  Face  fears  and  start  living. 


Letter 


woman  joins  a  sorority,  she  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  form  many  new  friendships  which  sup- 
plement those  she  has  established  within  her 
dorm.  As  time  goes  by  the  bonds  of  sisterhood 
strengthen,  so  that  members  of  the  sorority  can 
be  relied  on  for  emotional  support  whenever  it 
is  needed.  Our  point  is  that  sororities  do  serve  a 
purpose;  they  are  not  allowed  to  "go  on...for  no 
logical  reason." 

In  conclusion,  we  are  very  disturbed  with  the 
description  of  sorority  members  as  virtual  ogres 
of  punishment,  who  not  only  calmly  accept  the 
pain  of  others,  but  are  actually  excited  in  observ- 
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ing  a  "downfall."  We  are  most  willing  to  sit  down 
to  discuss  with  other  sorority  members,  inde- 
pendents, and  freshmen,  possible  alternatives  to 
the  Sewanee  Sorority  Rush  system.  (Perhaps,  a 
formal  discussion  format  would  be  appropriate). 
In  the  overall  picture,  we  feel  that  there  are  in- 
deed many  positive  aspects  of  sororities  which 
can  over-shadow  the  negative  effects  of  Rush. 

Sincerely, 
Stephanie  Cole 
Catharine  Garbee 
Susan  Miller 


TEST  YOURSELF.  Can  you  manage  your  time  productively?  Work  2-4 
hrs/wk  consistently?  Are  you  success-oriented?  Self-motivated? 
Marketing  position  available  on  campus.  1-800-243-6679. 


*       ~  THEATRZ. 


NEEDLEWORK  -  CANDLES 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cotton  Clothing  from  India 

seconds  and  close-outs         -I 

Bedspreads $12.00 

Dresses   $20.00 

Blouses $12.00 

HANDMADE  POTTERY-STAINED  GLASS 
BASKETS-TOYS  uni  versity  a  ve. 

(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  GRAPH  FOR  CROSS-STfcH 

Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  1 1-5  p.m.    (6-50  shipped) 
phone  598-0334 


Serve  inAppalachia 

This  summer  the  Glenmary 
Home  Missioners,  a  society  of 
Catholic  priests  and  Brothers, 
are  offering  opportunities  for 
Catholic  men  to  serve  the  poor 
of  Appalachia.  These  volun- 
teer programs  will  enhance 
your  perception  of  those  in 
need.  Come  and  learn  with 
Glenmary.  Your  choice  of 
week-long  sessions  is  avail- 
able as  follows: 

May  19-25, 1984 

June  9-15, 1984 

July  21-27, 1984 

August4-10, 1984 


F*  For  more  information,  please  complete  the  coupon 

9  below  and  forward  it  to:  Reverend  Jerry  Darn,  Qlen- 

ij|  mary  Home  Missioners,  Box  46404,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

^Fj  |  45246. 
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Inbetween 


Dr.  Waring  McCrady  is  not  only  Associate 
Professor  of  French  at  Sewanee  but  also  a 
talented  artist.  He  has  completed  four  terra 
cotta  statuettes  for  the  reredos  of  All  Saints, 
and  plans  to  make  seven  more. 


Statues  populate  high  altar 


BY  CAROLINE  MORTON 


ANYONE  WHO  HAS  ever  attended  a  church  service 
at  All  Saint's  Chapel  cannot  have  missed  noticing  the 
beautiful  reredos  of  the  high  altar  and  the  statues  that 
have  been  placed  in  it.  One  should  have  also  noticed 
that  some  of  the  niches  of  the  reredos  are  empty.  Some 


people  may  think  this  emptiness  has  to  do  with  some 
great  spiritual  symbolism  (as  this  reporter  did  before  she 
was  assigned  to  write  this  article);  however,  statues  are 
still  in  the  process  of  being  completed  by  Sewanee's  Dr. 
Waring  McCrady,  who  is  not  only  an  Associate  Professor 
of  French  in  the  College  but  is  also  a1  talented  artist. 
Currently,  there  are  twelve  statues;  five  are  presently  be- 
ing created  and  there  are  enough  niches  in  the  reredos 
for  an  eventual  nineteen. 

The  theme  of  the  reredos  (which  is  made  of  lime- 
stone and  was  designed  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  McCra- 
dy) is  the  Word  and  teaching  of  Christ  ("When  all  things 
began,  the  Word  already  was.  The  Word  dwelt  with 
God,  and  what  God  was,  the  Word  was,"  John  1:1-2). 
The  central  figure  is  a  large  marble  statueof  the  teaching 
Christ  ("So  the  Word  became  flesh;  he  came  to  dwell 
among  us..."  John  1:14).  This  was  the  first  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  reredos  and  was  given  by  the  artist,  Walter 
Hahcock,  in  1963.  The  next  two  statues  are  in  the  far 
comers  at  the  top;  they  depict  the  first  and  last  apostles 
of  the  Word,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  These  statues  are 
the  only  ones  constructed  of  limestone  and  they  were 
created  by  the  artist  Willard  Hirsch.  Under  St.  Peter  is  a 
marble  statue  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  ("Thou  bearer  of 
the  Eternal  Word");  opposite  St.  Mary  is  another  marble 
statue  St.  John  the  Divine,author  of  the  last  canonical 
book  of  the  Bible.  Both  of  these  were  sculpted  by  artist 
Archie  M.  Parzini  in  1972  and  1973,  respectively. 

THE  REMAINING  STATUES  were  made  out  of  terra 
cotta,  which  Dr.  McCrady  said  was  just  as  permanent  as 
the  "ridiculously  expensive  marble"  just  as  long  as  the 
statue  is  not  dropped!  The  statue  of  St.  Stephen 
(preacher  in  the  book  of  Acts  and  first  to  die  for  the 
Word)  was  created  by  Mrs.  Mazie  McCrady  in  1977,  as 
was  the  statue  opposite  St.  Stephen,  that  of  St.  Anselm 
(Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  internationally  known 
scholar  and  writer).  The  first  of  the  smaller  statues  was 
also  done  by  Mrs.  McCrady:  St.  John  the  Baptist  who 
was  the  first  to  acclaim  the  Word. 

Last  spring,  Dr.  Waring  McCrady  finished  statues  of 
William  Porcher  Dubose,  Sewanee's  first  Chaplain  and 
her  greatest  theologian,  and  of  Jackson  Kemper,  Bishop 
of  Milwaukee  and  first  domestic  missionary  bishop  of 
the  American  Church.  Last  summer  and  fall,  McCrady 
completed  statues  of  Charles  Quintard,  Bishop  of  Tenn- 
essee and  first  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  and  of  St.  James  the  brother  of  Jesus  and  author 
of  the  Holy  Writ.  Eventually  there  will  be  seven  more 
statues  representing  the  figures  of  three  Sewanee  bishops 


and  principal  founders:  Leonidas  Polk  of  Louisian; 
James  Harvey  Otey  of  Tennessee  and  Stephen  Elliot 
of  Georgia;  two  great  Christian  philosopher  writers,  S 
Augustine  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  and  two-great  i 
sionaries,  Hudson  Stuck,  Sewanee's  great  missionary  t 
the  Yukon,  and  William  James  Boone,  Bishop  of  Shan 
Hai  and  first  overseas  bishop  of  the  American  Church. 


AS  DR.  McCRADY  EXPLAINED,  the  process  for  til 
construction  of  one  of  these  statues  is  quite  complies 
ed.  The  actual  technical  building  of  this  sort  of  statu 
takes  about  three  months.  A  very  large  amount  (abou 
fifty  pounds)  of  soft  clay  is  built  around  a  pipe  attache 
to  board.  The  clay  has  to  harden  slowly  and  evenly 
When  the  clay  becomes  "leathery"  enough,  the  artist  bf 
gins  to  carve  into  it  the  desired  figure.  In  time,  the  cla 
becomes  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  and  the  ar 
ist  hollows  out  the  figure.  The  drying  out  process  is  ver 
delicate  and  takes  several  weeks;  if  the  statue  dries  ol 
too  soon,  the  figure  will  crack.  Then  it  is  fired  slowly  i 
a  kiln  that  eventually  reaches  2000  degrees  and  the  fii 
ure  is  slowly  cooled  down.  The  completed  statue  is  the 
given  a  matte  finish.  The  smaller  statues  in  All  Sain! 
each  weigh  about  fifteen  pounds  and  stand  approximate 
ly  twenty-three  inches  high. 

Dr.  McCrady  has  found  several  advantages  and  disai 
vantages  to  this  project.  One  big  advatage  in  the  r 
of  these  statues  for  the  All  Saint's  reredos  is  that  the  st 
tue  is  not  seen  from  every  angle;  no  one  ever  sees  th 
profile  or  the  back  of  the  statue,  so  that  simplifies  cor 
position  problems.  Some  disadvantages  are  tha 
Gothic  niches  are  tall  and  narrow:  this  limits  the  way 
the  artist  can  construct  the  figures,  for  example^ the  ar 
ist  cannot  make  the  figures  with  outstretched  arms 
cause  the  space  is  too  limited.  It  is  difficult  for  the  ar 
ist  to  think  up  "interesting"  things  for  each  figure  to  d 
and  "original"  vestments  for  each  to  wear. 


IF  ONE  LOOKS  closely  at  each  figure,  there 
some  very  interesting  symbolic  meanings  to  be  foum 
each  one.  Some  of  them  are  obvious  (such  as  St.  Pat 
Mary's  gaze  towards  Christ,  St.  Anselms  archbishop 
vestments  and  St.  John  the  Divine's  scroll);  other  sy" 
bols  are  not  so  obvious.  For  example,  St.  Peter  is  d 
picted  as  carrying  the  keys  to  Heaven  (which  is  a  uSU 
symbol)  but  if  one  looks  very  closely,  you  can  si 
the  artist  has  etched  tiny  fish  in  St.  Peter's  sleeve.  S 
Stephen  (who  was  stoned  to  death)  is  pictured  wit 
rocks,  another  common  symbol.    If  one  looks  careful 
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Going  to  Europe?  here's  how. .  . 


BYFRANCESCAL.  FUNK 


This  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  three  articles  about 
the  American  student  in  Europe. 

EUROPE  {yoor'  ep)  A  continent  comprising  a  vast 
western  penisula  of  the  Eurasian  land  mass,  including 
Turkey  and  USSR. 

STUDENT  (stood'  nt,  styood'  nt)  1.  A  person  engaged 
in  a  course  of  study;  especially  one  in  a  secondary 
school,  college,  or  univej^sity.  2.  One  who  closely 
examines  or  investigates;  one  devoted  to  study.* 


*Funk  &  Wagnall's  Standard  Dictionary  '. 

A  STUDENT  {one  who  closely  examines)  goes  to 
Europe  (that  western  penisula  of  Euraisa).  He  leaves 
behind  .America:  familiar  sights,  faces,  and  ideas.  He 
looks  at  the  european  land,  he  talks  with  the  people, 
and  he  visits  the  museums  and  theaters.  He  investigates 
what  Europe  is.  He  comes  back  to  America  and  may 
see  more  clearly  what  America  is. 

Europe  is  about  38,000  square  miles.  It's  only 
3000  nautical  miles  away.  It  is  filled  with  varied  and 
distinct  cultures.  Each  country  has  its  uniqueness,  and 
each  region  of  a  country  has  its  own  flavour.  It  is  far 
too  vast  an  area  to  cover  within  the  confines  of  a  one 
to  three  month  trip.  A  speedy  trip  of  "Europe  in  one 
week"  will  allow  you  to  see  the  downtown  section  of 
some  major  European  cities,  a  few  monuments  and  a 
couple  of  museums. 

A  more  fruitful  way  to  experience  Europe  is  to 
pick  one  or  two  areas  and  concentrate  your  travels 
there.  You  will  then  have  a  better  chance  to  gain  a 
sense  of  the  region. 

EUROPE  IS  DIVIDED  into  about  seven  sections: 
1)  The  United  Kingdom  &  Ireland,  2)  Western  Europe, 
3)  Central  Europe,  4)  Northern  Europe,  5)  Southern 
Europe,  6)  Eastern  Europe,  and  7)  the  Soviet  Union. 
Each  region  deserves  specific  planning  and  research.  But 
there  are  some  generalities  one  may  make  about  any  trip 
to  Europe. 
PLANE  RESERVATIONS 

Make  these  well  in  advance  of  your  trip.  This  will 
insure  your  seat  which  is  especially  important  in  the 
high  season  (May-September).  It  is  possible  to  get  a  seat 
on  stand-by  during  this  time,  but  the  chances  are  slim. 

The  best  bet  for  saving  money  is  to  start  looking 
at  airlines  and  prices  at  least  six  months  in  advance.  With 
research  {and  a  bit  of  patience)  one  can  find  terrific 
deals  on  small,  new  airlines.  Peoples'  Express,  for 
example,  offers  a  one  way  ticket  from  Miami  to  London 
for  $190.  Also,  larger  airlines  sometimes  have  "sister 
companies"  to  which  they  are  linked.  These  sister  air- 
line companies  have  no  official  facilities  at  airports  and 
must  arrange  to  use  those  of  a  larger  airline.  For 
example.  Condor  Airlines  is  related  to  Lufthansa  in  West 
Germany,  and  Delta  in  the  U.S.  A  round  trip,  direct 
flight,  from  Frankfurt  to  Tampa  cost   $350  last  summer 


(high  season). 

Do  not  expect  your  travel  agent  to  do  all  the  research 
for  you.  These  smaller  companies  do  not  pay  to  have 
their  schedules  show  up  on  the  computer  airline 
schedule,  'upon  which  most  travel  agents  base  their 
arrangements.  If  you  poke  and  pry,  you  may  be 
allowed  to  go  through  some  airline  books,  which  list 
almost  all  the  airlines  and  schedules.  That's  where  you 
can  find  these  bargains. 


TRAVELING  IN  EUROPE 

Europe  has  an  extensive  and  efficient  railway  system. 
At  the  train  stations  in  major  cities,  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  trains  coming  and  going.  There  are  many  'Inter- 
city' or  express  trains,  traveling  from  one  major  city  to 
another  with  few  stops  inbetween.  There  are  also  slow 
trains,  whicjvjstop  at  all  of  the  small  villages  along  a 
route  and  often  offer  a  wonderful,  scenic  introduction 
to  the  countryside  of  a  region. 

The  Interrail  pass  is  available  in  Europe  to  theoret- 
ically anyone  under  26.  The  snag  is  regional  regulation 
on  the  sale  of  the  ticket  to  Americans.  In  France,  for 
instance,  one  must  be  able  to  prove  that  one  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  country  for  at  least  six  months.  In 
Germany,  there  is,  no  residency  requirements,  but  one 
should  have  a  'home-based'  address  in  the  country.  But, 
in  Luxembourg  and  Lichtenstein,  neither  an  address  nor 
a  proof  of  residency  is  required. 

N  ■ '  ''.'.'. 

INTERRAIL  IS  GOOD  throughout  Europe,  Great 
Britain;  Ireland,  and  the  Eastern  block  countries.  In  the 
country  of  purchase,  however,  travel  costs  50%  of  the 
normal  rail  ticket.  It  gives  discount  on  ferry  and  MTS 
tickets.  It  is  valid  on  bus  lines  in  small  cities  and  select 
lines  of  MTS  in  major  cities.  It  offers  discounts  on 
tickets  for  privately-owned  railways  where  the  Eurall 
is  not  recognized,  in  the  Swiss  Alps  for  example.  The 
price  is  fairly  standard  throughout  Europe;  that  is,  it  is 
not  cheaper  in  one  country  then  in  another.  It  must  be 
paid  for  in  the  national  currency.  Depending  on  the 
exchange  rate  this  can  be  an  advantage  or  disadvantage 
to  the  American  traveller.  At  the  current  exchange  rate 
it  would  be  a  substantial  savings.  The  one  month  pass 
(no  two  or  three  month  passes)  cost  about  $160. 

SIGHTSEEING 

What  to  see  and  do  in  a  country  is  a  matter  of  personal 
interest.  Nonetheless,  to  avoid  wasting  time  deciding 
what  to  do,  make  the  effort  before  you  leave  the  States  to 
read  about  the  area  and  what  it  offers.  This  often  gives 
insights  into  the  novelties  of  a  region,  such  as  carnivals, 
festivals  and  special  musical  or  religious  events,  which  the 
normal,  uninformed  tourist  misses.  It  may  be  possible  to 
coordinate  your  trip  with  some  interesting,  local  (non- 
touristy!)  events. 

Bear  in  mind  that  major  cities  and  known  tourist  sites 
tend  to  be  substantially  more  expensive  than  out  of  the 
way  places.  Biking,  hiking,  and  swimming  in  a  nontourist 
area  can  be  a  welcome  change  from  the  traditional  defini- 


tion of  sightseeing. 

For  general  information  on  museums,  monuments, 
buildings  and  churches,  go  to  the  tourist  office  at  the  train 
station.  Ask  about  special  deals  for  tourists.  Holland,  for 
instance,  offers  the  culture  card  for  about  $5.00  which  is 
valid  for  entrance  to  museums  in  all  its  cities  and  half- 
price  admission  to  the  state  theaters.  Vienna  offers  a 
special  three-day  MTS  pass.  Also  ask  about  "student 
days"  or  "free  days"  in  museums,  when  no  entrance  fee  is 
charged. 

EATING  AND  SLEEPING 

There  are  three  basic  sources  of  information  on  eating 
and  sleeping:  the  tourist  office  at  the  train  station,  travel 
reference  books,  and  the  local  people. 

The  tourist  offices  are  usually  quite  helpful,  but  also 
commercial  organizations.  They  will  have  information  on 
hotels,  pensions,  camping  sites  and  tourist  rooms  in  local 
homes.  They  may  even  make  resejrvations  for  you  for  a 
nominal  charge  which  is  helpful  if  |you  do  not  speak  the 
national  language.  The  places  they  list,  however,  may  be 
restricted  to  a  certain  area,  such  a^  directly  around  the 
train  station  or  a  tourist  site,  and  tcj  those  hotels  who  pay 
to  be  listed. 

The  travel  reference  books,  such  as  Fodor's,  From- 
mer's,  Let's  Go  and  Michelen,  can;suggest  good,  reason- 
ably-priced facilities.  But  once  a  pEace  is  listed,  the  place 
will  book  up  the  fastest,  and  the  price  will  go  up  accord- 
ingly. 

The  last  source,  the  local  peoplej  is  a  risky  source.  It 
sometimes  pays  off  royally  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  In 
general,  this  source  is  best  for  finding  a  good,  but  inexpen- 
sive restaurant.  The  local  people  can'also  direct  you  to 
the  bakeries,  fruiteries,  cheese  and  ■  wine  shops.  These 
are  the  ingredients  to  a  wonderful  piicnic  which  will  allow 
you  to  sample  the  country's  wines  ajid  cheeses  at  reason- 
able prices. 

LUGGAGE 

How  much  and  what  you  take  depends  on  your  needs. 
However,  if  you  take  your  four  largest  Samsonites  be  sure 
to  take  your  four  largest  servants  to  carry  them.  The  nor- 
mal person  will  want  to  restrict  his  luggage  to  either  one 
small  and  not  heavy  suitcase  or  a  back  pack.  A  back  pack 
is  generally  preferred  by  students  because  it  is  the  easiest 
to  carry  for  long  distances,  and  it  makes  camping  easier. 
Whatever  you  bring,  you  will  carry. 

PHOTOS 

Regardless  of  your  experience  with  cameras  and 
photography,  be  sure  to  take  a  camera  with  which  you  are 
familiar  and  like  to  take  photos.  Consider  what  you  will 
want  to  photograph,  whether  it  be  candids  of  people, 
monuments  or  countryside.   Pick  a  camera  accordingly. 

In  general,  film  and  developing  are  cheaper  in  the  US 
than  abroad.  It  might  be  a  good  idea,  however,  to  develop 
one  roll  abroad  to  make  sure  your  camera  is  working 
properly. 


NEXT:   STUDYING  ABROAD 


at  his  eyes,  you  can  see  how  the  artist  worked  to  capture 
the  slightly  ecstatic  effect  of  being  between  death  and 
life,  between  earthly  suffering  and  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Dr.  McCrady  said  that  the  statue  closest  to  being  an 
actual  portrait  is  that  of  Dr.  Dubose.  It  was  based  very 
closely  on  an  actual  photograph  of  Dubose  holding  a 
book  and  wearing  a  professor's  gown.  Bishop  Kemper  is 
portrayed  in  his  bishopal  vestments  and  holding  a  model 
of  the  first  chapel  of  Nashotah  House  (an  Episcopal  sem- 


inary in  Minnesota,  where  Bishop  Kemper  did  much 
work).  Bishop  Quintard  is  seen  as  vice-chancellor  (he's 
wearing  the  robes  of  that  office)  but  he's  also  carrying 
a  bishop's  staff  and  a  medallion  of  the  cross  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  a  medieval  order  that  Quintard 
belonged  to  and  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  In  Dr.  Mc- 
Crady's  opinion,  the  finest  statue  is  that  of  Mazie  McCra- 
dy's  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Most  of  the  time,  artists  por- 
tray him  in  the  furs  of  a  wild  animal,  but  Mrs  McCrady 


decided  to  depict  him  as  wrapped  up  in  ropes;  as  suffer- 
ing for  the  Word. 

A  VISIT  TO  the  sanctuary  of  All  Saint's  to  study 
these  beautiful  and  unusual  statues  is  worth  anybody's 
time.  Look  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  sanctuary  door, 
and  you'll  find  a  plaque  that; explains  each  statue  and 
tells  which  statue  is  given  in  memory  of  whom.  There 
statues  are  one  of  the  many  things  that  make  Sewanee's 
chapel  so  unique. 
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At  the  Hospitality  Shop  .  .  . 

Secret  to 
success  is 
good  food 

BY  SARA  WILLIAMS 

IS  IT  THE  HOT  FUDGE  CAKE  in  chocolate  sauce? 
The  delicious  home  cooked  food?  Or  maybe  it's  just  a 
fun  break  from  the  Gailor  routine,  or  all  of  the  above. 

Whatever  the  reason,  many  students  are  turning 
towards  the  Hospitality  Shop  for  an  alternative  to  lunch 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

"It's  a  fun  place  to  eat,  the  ladies  are  so  freindly  and 
the  atmosphere  is  great,"  said  Josophine  Squire.  "The 
food  is  good,  and  you  know  it's  for  a  good  cause." 

Beverly  Campbell  echoed  Josophine  by  adding  that 
she  liked  it  because  "it's  nice  to  have  good  home  cooked 
meals  for  a  change." 

The  Hospitality  Shop  is  a  non-profit  organization 
whose  proceeds  go  towards  purchasing  equipment  for 
Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital.  It  is  located  on  University 
Avenue  near  the  hospital,  and  is  a  combination  rest-; 
aurant,  gift  shop  and  thrift  shop. 

The  women  who  work  there  are  volunteers  from  the  Not  only  students  but  faculty  members  are   House.    Here  Dr.  John  Reishman  inspects  wares 

Emerald-Hodgson  Auxiliary,  and  work  as  volunteers  at     frequenters  of  the  Hospitality  Shop,  located  on    for         possible        purchase         after        '""^ft. 
the  Hospitalty  Shop  also.  \     University  Avenue  next  to  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  -photo   by  John  Ellis 

"The  ladies  who  work  there  make  it  enjoyable, 
its  like  being  home,  having  your  mother  cook  for  you,"' 
said  Jeanie  Randolph.  "The  food  is  great,  and  that 
Chocolate  cake  is  delicious. 


POPULAR  FOOD  ENTREES  which  the  cooks  serve 
are  items  such  as  chickin  spaghetti  and  corn  crisped  pork 
chops  with  a  vegetable  and  choice  of  salad  and  muffins;| 
also  corned  beef  served  on  special  bread,  and  soup  with  a 


Like  Russian  coffee,  Gorky 
Park  has  its  share  of  lumps 


sche. 


ndv/ich. 


Besides  their  infamous  fudge  cake  which  the  staff 
makes,  the  auxiliary  volunteers  donate  their  own  special- 
ities, such  as  apple  Die,  freshly  baked  the  day  it  is  served. 

Their  profit  is  not  made  from  the  restaurant,  but 
from  the  thrift  and  gift  shops.  The  restaurant  brings' 
people  to  the  shop,  and  then  they  discover  the  rest  of 
the  Hospitality  Shop. 

The  New  Shop  there  is  complete  with  stationery, 
hand  made  dolls,  cookbooks,  antique  silver,  china,  and 
other  gift  ideas. 

The  Thrift  Shop  sells  pottery,  casserole  dishes, 
brooms,  to  name  a  few.  The  clothing  store  is  divided 
into  three  rooms,  one  of  men's  clothing,  and  two  for 
women's  clothing. 


THE  HOSPITALITY  SHOP  has  been  very  successful 
and  productive  in  aiding  the  hospital.  During  the  first 
two  months  of  summer,  the  shop  gained  $10,000  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  people  moveng  in  June  and 
July  because  they  donated  clothes,  etc. 

Among  the  items  they  have  donated  to  the  hospital, 
one  has  been  a  $10,000  operating  table  last  year.  So 
far  this  year  the  Hospitality  Shop  has  donated  $6,000 
and  all  together  the  shop  has  given  over  $100,000. 

The  Hospitality  Shop  began  in  1968  in  the  basement 
of  the  movie  theatre,  and  later  moved  to  its  permanent 
residence  on  University  Avenue.  The  Shop  manager 
and  the  chief  and  assistant  cooks  are  the  only  paid 
staff  members. 


GORKY  PARK  March  9-14 

IT  IS  TOUGH  TO  make  a  book  into  a  movie  and 
still  capture  the  detailed  character  development 
and  intrigue  that  permeates  the  well  written 
novel.  Usually  character  development  and  detail 
is  sacrificed  to  make  the  film  appeal  to  a  broader 
range  of  audience.  Gorky  Park  breaks  no  trend. 


mi*,  ed 
speaks 


Gorky  Park  is  a  natural  area  inside  the  bustling 
metropolis  of  Moscow.  Three  bodies,  sans  vis- 
age due  to  careful  scalping,  turn  up  in  the  park, 
and  it  is  Chief  Investigator  Arkady  Renko's  (Wil- 
liam Hurt)  job  to  figure  out  what  in  hellski  is 
going  on.  His  investigations  lead  lead  him  to 
conflicts  with  the  KGB,  FBI,  and  LM  (Lee  Marvin, 
an  American  businessman  trying  to  smuggle  live 
sables  out  of  Russia).  Renko  has  to  wade  through 
Soviet  beaurocracy  and  cover-up  and  interna- 
tional cunning. 


Soviet  system.  The  story  turns  into  a  Russian 
Three  Days  of  the  Condor  or  Odessa  File  where 
the  protagonist  doesn't  know  for  sure  who  is  the 
antagonist. 

The  film  fails  in  two  ways:  the  casting  and  the 
predictability  of  plot.  William  Hurt  is  grossly  mis- 
cast as  he  proceeds  through  the  movie  doing  his 
impersonation  of  an  Englishman  doing  a  Russian 
accent.  Other  characters  are  also  played  by  Brits 
with  pseudo-Russian  accents.  The  second  failing 
is  the  predictable  plot:  you  can  guess  what's 
going  to  happen  next.  By  the  time  the  ending 
finally  rolls  around  (this  is  where  the  unsatisfac- 
tory character  development  comes  in),  you  really 
don't  care. 

GORKY  PARK  WAS  recently  lumped  with  Scar- 
face  and  Sudden  Impact  as  examples  of  violence 
in  movies.  It  seems  that  audiences  today  can 
watch  such  graphic  displays  of  bloodshed  and 
not  bat  an  eye.  They  have  become  too  callous. 
The  lumper  felt  that  this  callousness  is  bad.  But, 
hey,  that's  entertainment. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE:  Don't  bother  seeing  Gorky 
Park  on  any  night  but  Dollar  Night.  It  does  make 
good  Dollar  Night  material.  Go  ahead  and  take  a 
date,  too.  And,  what  the  heck,  pay  for  both  your 
tickets. 

TERMS  OF  ENDEARMENT  March  16-21 


Lunch  is  served  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  THE  MOVIE  CENTERS  around  Moscow  (ac-  IF  YOU  REMEMBER  my  review  of  The  Big  Chill 

1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.    It  is  open  for  shopping  also  on  tually  filmed  in  Helsinki)  and  is  at  least  partially  last  semester,  I  said,  "usually  when  a  movie  gets 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  9:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  and  designed  to  make  us  red-blooded  Americans  feel  as  much  praise  when  first  released  as  The  Big 

on  Saturdays  from  10  until  noon.  good  that  Renko  has  so  much  trouble  with  the  see  page  11 
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Mr.  Ed 


Chill  did,  I'm  cautious  about  seeing  it.  It's  easy 
to  be  sucked  into  liking  a  movie  by  media  hype 
(E.T.  was  actually  no  big  deal),  so  a  much-publi- 
cized movie  must  doubly  impress  me  to  win  my 
approval.  The  Big  Chill  did."  Terms  of  Endear- 
ment didn't.  T  of  E  like  E.T.  is  actually  no  big 
deal. 

Shirley  Maclaine  plays  a  mother  of  a  girl  (De- 

Careers 

from  page  three 

Freshmen  had  to  go  the  the  CSO  to  find  the  results 

of  their  tests,  which  was  a  way  of  introducing  them  to 

the  many  services  and  opportunities  available  to  them 

through  the  Career  Services. 

THIS  YEAR  a  "Job  Club"  was  formed  involving 
24  students,  two  clubs  of  twelve  students  each.  In 
this  club  which  meets  bimonthly,  the  students  learn 
and  practice  job  leads,  writing  resumes  and  cover  letters, 
informational  and  job  interviewing,  understanding 
annual  reports,...  handling  rejection,  and  accepting 
offers." 

But  whether  you  are  a  "sophomore  slump  victim," 
a  freshman,  junior  or  senior,  the  Career  Service  Office 
wants  to  meet  you,  help  you,  and  start  you  on  your 
way  towards  a  goal,  career,  or  summer  job. 


bra  Winger)  just  graduating  from  high  school 
and  immediately  embarking  on  married  life.  De- 
bra  and  her  husband  move  away  and  breed  like 
rabbits.  Meanwhile,  Jack  Nicholson,  a  woman- 
izer and  retired  astronaunt,  and  Shirley  start 
seeing  each  other.  She  invites  Jack  up  to  her 
bedroom  to  look  at  her  original  painting,  and 
then  they  jump  in  the  sack.  (I  guess  he  wanted 
the  Monet  up  front.)  Later  Debra  develops  ter- 
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A  PARAMOUNT  PICTURE  . 


from  page  10 
minal  cancer  which  leads  to  the  tear-jerker 
ending. 

TERMS  OF  ENDEARMENT  is  one  of  these  sen- 
timental, well-directed  (James  Brooks),  well- 
acted,  well-written,  inciteful  cinematic  excur- 
sions that  gets  great  reviews  everywhere  and 
walks  off  with  a  few  Academy  Awards  but  is 
never  heard  from  again.  When  was  the  last  time 
you  heard  someone  mention  a  similar  movie, 
Kramer  vs.  Kramer  ?  Not  even  the  media  men- 
tions it  anymore:  Meryl  Streep  is  now  associated 
with  Sophie's  Choice  and  Silkwood  ;  Dustin  Hoff- 
man is  now  identified  with  Tootsie;  and  who 
knows  what  happened  to  Justin  Henry.  My  point 
is  that  once  the  initial  hullaballoo  quits  and  the 
eyes  dry  out,  Terms  will  fade  into  oblivion  with 
Kramer  vs.  Kramer  and  On  Golden  Pond. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE:  One  thing  can  be  counted 
on  from  this  movie:  girls  will  cry  and  cry  hard. 
Even  some  guys  will  shed  a  tear.  If  this  is  your 
idea  of  a  good  time,  go  see  it.  It  is  not  my  idea 
of  one,  so  I  can't  recommend  that  anyone  see  it 
except  on  Dollar  Night.  Take  a  date  and  some 
Kleenex. 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  GANG 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT- 


~     Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  61 5-9M-2268 
CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 
LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 

Conference  Seating  Capacities  (Banquet-  400) 
Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity  sorority,  club, 
and  alumni  functions.  Call  Elizabeth  Tigue  for  de- 
tails. Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge.  Rustic  de- 
cor/equipped with  modern  conveniences  such  as: 
color  TV,  electric  air  &  heat,  carpeting,  spacious 
rooms,  &  country  ham-shaped  swimming  pool.  Very 
competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  Iook  at  one  of 
our  rooms.  Cill  now  for  reservations. 

MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW 

FOR  COMMENCEMENT 

AND  OCTOBER  WEEKENDS-84 


VILLAGE  WINE  S  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MOMEAGLE 


Winter's 

Favorite 

Mixer 


Seagrams  7  Croum 
Special  Orders  At  No  Extra  Charge 
Cdll  Collect  For  Case  Prices 
And  Party  Orders  924-2288 

OPEN  8  a.m. -10  p.m.  TIL  11  p.m.  FRI.  &  SAT. 
Come  see  our  expanded  selection  of  German, 
French,  and  California  wines.  Also  in,  hard  to 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials 

Students- 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Daily  Specials 
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Sewanee  'influential'  for  prof 


THE  FIRST  POINT  I  must  make  is  that  taken  as 
a  whole,  my  Sewanee  years  were  among  the 
most  influential  of  my  life  thus  far.  Most  ob- 
viously, I  chose  to  become  a  professor  and  to 
pursue  the  study  of  medieval  history  because  of 
my  admiration  for  my  professors  and  the  fasci- 
nation I  gained  from  them  in  that  particular  at- 
mosphere for  history  as  a  whole.  On  another 
level,  I  was  also  influenced  in  the  style  of  clothes 
I  wear,  in  my  interest  in  the  Greek  system  (I  am 
a  fraternity  advisor  here),  and  even  in  the  sort  of 
parties  I  enjoy.  My  students  tell  me  in  fact  that 
my  Sewanee  background  is  obvious,  revealing 
to  one  something  of  the  nature  of  the  Sewanee 
stereotype. 

The  years  that  I  was  there  were,  as  I  see  them, 
the  last  of  the  old  all-male  Sewanee.  We  lived 
from  one  party  weekend  to  the  next.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  time,  it  seems  now,  was  spent  in 
classes  and  studying,  going  to  chapel  (required), 
and  drinking  with  friends  at  the  Sewanee  Inn.  I 
considered  myself  very  lucky  in  having  a  number 
of  good  friends,  some  of  whom  I  still  keep  up 
with;  and  the  years  passed  quickly  and  relatively 
happily.  If  there  were  areas  of  discontent,  they 
were  mostly  in  my  first  years  there.  I  was  a  per- 


son from  a  small  south  Georgia  town  and  felt 
rather  out  of  place  with  so  many  people  who 
seemed  so  aristocratic  and  socially  graceful  but 
managed  through  growing  maturity  to  over- 
come that.  I  was  aware  of  only  one  person  who 
was  unhappy  with  Sewanee  as  an  all-male 
school,  and  he  soon  transferred.  Our  friendships 
tended  to  be  very  close,  and  girls  for  the  most 
part  were  reserved  for  special  occasions.  Yes, 


alumni 
corner 

Joseph  Kicklighter 
Class  of  1967 


Gailor  food  is  consistent  (much  of  my  money 
went  into  the  support  of  the  Student  Union's 
snack  bar);  the  SAE  lion  was  always  painted; 
and  most  of  us  wore  our  gowns  proudly.  Still,  I 
must  note  that  even  in  that  day  times  were 
changing.  During  my  senior  year,  many  students 
were  expressing  strong  disapproval  of  required 
chapel,  were  wearing  clothes  in  the  letter  but 


not  in  the  spirit  of  the  dress  code  (only  a  few); 
and  I  even  knew  a  few  who  had  discovered  ma- 
rajuana.  But  for  the  most  part,  we  of  that  day 
conformed  to  Sewanee  traditions,  remaining 
fairly  insulated  from  the  outside  world.  In  fact,  I 
can  only  describe  my  shift  from  Sewanee  to 
graduate  school  at  Emory  as  traumatic,  consid- 
ering the  very  different  kind  of  atmosphere,  stu- 
dents, and  perspective  I  was  to  encounter  there. 

Every  spring  I  have  the  opportunity  to  return 
to  Sewanee  to  attend  the  Mediaeval  Colloquium 
and  so  have  followed  the  changes  with  great 
interest.  The  changes  of  which  I  am  aware,  both 
major  (e.g.,  coeducation)  or  minor  (e.g.,  one  doing 
his/her  own  washing),  strike  me  as  peripheral  to 
the  fundamental  character  of  Sewanee,  academ- 
ically, socially,  or  whatever.  In  short,  I  believe 
that  persons  of  your  generation  who  are  attend- 
ing Sewanee  will  have  similar  experiences  and 
opportunities  there;  and  for  that  I  am  very 
thankful. 

Joseph  Kicklighter  is  an  Associate  Professor  of 
History  at  Auburn  University.  He  has  been  se- 
lected twice  as  Auburn  University's  top  professor 
in  the  liberal  arts  college. 
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Introducing  Homemade  Pizza.  Also  Party 
Supplies,  late  night  munchies,  meat  cut  to 
order,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  Budwei- 
serkeg:  $50.10.  We  accept  checks.! 


Sun.. .1-9 

Mon-Thurs...7-10 

Fri  &  Sat  til  midnight 

Now  accepting  University  charge  cards. 
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The  Purple  wants  to  know .  .  . 

What  famous  person  do  you  most  admire? 


What  famous  person  do  you  admire  most  and 
why? 

Bill  Gage:  Reagan  because  he's  put  us  back  on 
top 

Ross  Peters:  Will  Tonks  because  he's  zany 
Pete  Brown:   John   DeLorean   because  he's 
enterprising 

Scott  Laseter:  Zonker  Harris  because  he  epito- 
mizes all  the  ideals  I  hold  important  in  the  world 
Adam  Freeman:  Boy  George  of  Culture  Club  be- 
cause I've  always  loved  blue  dresses 
Jan  Rogers:  My  dad  for  his  honesty,  integrity 
and  his  Christian  outlook 
Jim  Smith:  Conan  because  he's  a  barbarian 
Tracy  Gill:  Easter  Bunny  because  he's  on  his  way 


Lucienne  Lastovic:  Louis  Armstrong  because  he's 

a  good  astronaut 

Margaret  Campbell:  Andrew  Lytle  because  he's 

one  of  the  most  fascinating  men  I've  ever  met- 

he's  intelligent  as  hell  and  he  drinks  bourbon  at 

8:00  in  the  morning! 

Tommy  Rosenstiel:  Socrates  because  he  could 

admit  he  knew  nothing 

Dana  Utlaut:  Scarlett  O'Hara  because  I  like  how 

she  treats  her  men 

Susan  Lyle:  David  Lee  Roth  because  of  his  Chaps 

Lindsay  Odear:  Angus  McCalley  because  he's  the 

SAE  night  watchman 

Emily  Harrell:  Bob  Marley  because  I  like  his  hair 

Kelley  Vann:  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  because 

she's  a  great  writer 

Mark  Rembert:  Arnold  Palmer  because  he's  a 

greater  man  than  Bear  Bryant 


Perry  Dickerson:  Clint  Eastwood  because  he's  a 
badass 

Hal  Dasinger:  Zippy  the  Pinhead  because  he  ex- 
empifies  the  seven  cardboard  virtues.  Am  I  pub- 
lished yet? 

John  Sloan:  Hannibal  Smith;  he  exemplifies  the 
greatness  of  America 

Elizabeth  Estes:  Albert  Einstein  because  he's  so 
damn  intelligent 
Gene  Snead:  Frank  Sinatra  because  he's  Italian 

William  Edwards:  Jim  Barney  because  he's  from 

Bucksnort,  TN 

Ed  Marshall:  Davy  Crockett  because  he  killed  a 

bear  when  he  was  only  three 

Tom  Lakeman:  Jack  Nicholson  because  he  knows 

how  to  treat  women 

David  Pack:  Santa  Claus  because  he's  dead 


U.S.  ARMY  SURPLUS  STORE 

Complete  Gun  Repair 
P  &  B  PAWN  &  GUN  SHOP 


Zt  lower  land 


owerlan 

FLORAL  AND  GIFT  NEEDS 

SERVING  -THE  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 

Cowan,  Tennessee  Phone  967-7602 


COWAN  CAFE 

PLA  TE  L  UNCHES  HCMECOOKED  ME  A  LS 
Mon.-Thurs.  S  a.m.-*  p.m.  Frl.&Sat.  5 s.m.-8:30  p., 


iteMijf*  you're  Uforth  it. 

The  Head-  kfuarurs 


ch  'to  hair  ami 
Mori. -Sat.  598-0160 
Kiithy  /  Sherry 


WINCHESTER 
AVIATION,  INC. 


FLIGHT  TRAINING 
STORAGE  AND  MAINTENANCE 
TWO  MECHANICS  AVAILABLE 
FUEL- 100  OCTANE 


Valley  Liquors 

OUR    PRICES  ARE  GOING  DOWN! 

ALL  750  ML  AND  LARGER  SIZES  ARE  BEING   REDUCED  10%. 
AN  ADDITIONAL  2%  DISCOUNT   ON  UQUOR  BY  THE  CASE. 
HERE  ARE  SOME    EXAMPLES  OF  OUR  NEW  PRICES: 


7-CROWN     750  ml. 


S7.19 


JIM  BEAM     750  ml. 


S6.47 


ANDRE  CHAMPAGNE    750  ml.  S3.56  BOLLAWDMES    750  ml.  S4.32 

REBEL  YELL    750  ml.  $8.61  GUBEY^GIN     11.  $8.03 
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Lacrosse  team  'on  up  and  up' 


BY  MIKE  HOFFMAN 
Purple  Sports  Editor 


THE  CROWDS  ARE  getting  bigger  at  the  Gor- 
gas  field  during  the  Spring  sport  season,  and  for 
good  reason. 

Until  this  year,  the  Sewanee  Lacrosse  team 
team  hadn't  won  a  game  in  six  years.  That  was 
before  Coach  Jim  Pettijohn  took  over  the  team. 
At  this  point  in  the  season,  the  Tigers  are  2-1 
with  wins  over  Emory  and  Southwestern.  The 
team's  only  loss  thus  far  was  its  most  recent 
game  against  Clemson.  According  to  team  Cap- 
tain Halsey  Cook,  the  team's  next  home  game  is 
not  until  afterspring  break  against  Georgia  Tech. 

Not  only  is  the  team's  present  looking  bright 
with  present  team  officers  Larry  Amaturo  and 
Morgan  Bomar,  but  the  future  is  looking  even 
brighter  with  promising  freshmen  Winton  Blount, 
who  is  the  team's  top  scorer,  and  Chris  Day.  The 
team  has  asked  for  a  budget  increase  from  the 
University  next  year,  ahd  are  hoping  to  become 
a  regular  intercollegiate  team. 


THE  TEAM  HAS  recently  joined  the  Southeast- 
ern Lacrosse  Association  in  an  attempt  to  get  a 
more  regular  schedule.  Another  way  that  the 
team  is  looking  into  the  future  is  by  writing  pros- 
pective freshmen  for  next  year  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  in  some  new  talent. 

Says  Cook:  "Sewanee  Lacrosse  is  on  the  up 
and  up." 


Sewanee  lacrosse  captain  Larry  Amaturo  stickmen  hammered  the  visitors  from  Memphis 
cradles  the  ball  while  looking  for  an  opening  and  bested  Emory  before  falling  to  a  tough 
in    the    Southwestern    defense.       The   purple    Clemson  squad.        —photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 


Tiger  baseball  starts  in  Memphis 


AFTER  THREE  straight  rained-out  doublehead-  last  year's  squad  that  had  the  first-ever  winning 

ers,  the  Sewanee  Tiger  baseball  team  is  set  to  record  in  hardball.  Topping  the  list  of  returnees 

open  its  season  this  Saturday  at  Southwestern  is  a  strong  junior  class.  Hank  Hopping,  at  second 

under  new  head  coach  Dewey  Warren.  base,  and  Tommy  Black,  a  catcher,  both  contrib- 

The  Tigers  were  hit  hard  by  graduation,  leav-  uted  strongly  last  year.  Utility  man  Matt  Wed- 

ing  the  club  with  only  six  players  returning  form  ding,  who  plays  third,  short,  and  the  outfield. 


and  Joe  Royal,  a  third  baseman/pitcher,  are  also 
third-year  men. 

In  their  final  year  of  performing  for  the  Tigers 
will  be  first  baseman  Ned  Moore  and  outfielder- 
pitcher  Calvin  Blount. 

THE  BIGGEST  question-mark  for  Sewanee  has 
to  be  right  in  the  middle  of  the  diamond,  on  the 
mound.  Almost  every  person  who  tossed  a  pitch 
in  1983  is  gone.  Blount  and  Royal  will  help,  but 
Warren  must  depend  on  a  steady  stream  of  new 
blood  to  get  down  enemy  hitters.  Freshmen  Mark 
Kent,  Bobby  Morales,  and  Phil  Savage  will  take 
shots  at  hurling,  along  with  transfer  John  Lau- 
renzo.  Senior  Jeff  Sparks  is  slowly  working  his 
way  back  from  torn  ligaments  to  join  the  pitch- 
ing staff. 

A  big  freshmen  class  fills  the  roster.  Challeng- 
ing for  a  starting  vote  at  first  base  will  be  Russ 
Norment,  along  with  lefty  Mike  Sutton.  Kent  and 
Savage  will  probably  fill  slots  on  the  left  side  of 
the  infield.  Alan  Hardee  and  Steve  Finley  are  in 
the  running  for  outfield  positions.  Morales  is 
likely  to  pop  up  any  where  on  the  field. 

Warren's  club  should  be  relatively  strong  up 
the  middle.  At  catcher.  Black  is  a  solid  veteran, 
and  he  is  joined  at  backstop  by  frosh  Craig  Turner 
and  Laurenzo.  Hopping,  Kent,  Wedding,  Savage, 
Cheek,  and  others  may  fill  the  keystone  slots, 
and  Blount  will  lead  the  young  outfield  men. 

ASSISTING  WARREN  in  his  coaching  duties  is 
hanZ^hl  nZ!  Armando  Bassarrate  man-  third  in  the  tournament,  the  highest  finish  for  thi'd-year  theology  student  Greg  Hodgson.  Se- 
Fnl     La      ?Pn        '  du,"ng  the  NCAA  Mid-    a"y  °f  yogi  Anderson's  charges  wanee  has  a  long  home  stay  after  Spring  Break, 

MnLi?„    T  Tn  '"  meet  held  on  the  -Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson    ultimately  its  season  with  the  C.A.C.  Tourna- 

Mountain    two  weeks  ago.     Armando  finished 


—photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson    u|fimately  its  season  with  the  C.A.C.  Tourna- 
ment at  Centre  College  the  first  weekend  of  May. 
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Exciting  upsets  highlight  IM  roundball 


THERE  COULD  be  no  more  exciting  ways 
to  climax  the  intramural  basketball  season  than 
the  A-League  semifinal  matchups  Thursday 
night. 

Upsets  were  the  rule  in  all  semi-final  games, 
as  only  one  favored  team  prevailed. 

First,  Jeff  Sparks'  five-foot  jumper  was  the 
margin  as  an  underdog  Indy  squad  upset  a 
heavily  favored  18-2  Iskra  team,  61-60. 

Iskra  had  led  most  of  the  way  since  the 
first  quarter,  but  the  Indys  caught  up  in  the 
final  frame,  going  ahead  59-58  on  John  Lemos' 
free  throws  at  the  30-second  mark.  Iskra  went 
back  up  by  one  at  :15  when  Steve  Sullins  tip- 
ped in  a  Jim  Smith  miss. 

WITH  THE  BALL  near  halfcourt,  Indy  Cal 
Blount  found  Sparks  open  on  the  right  side  of 
the  paint.  Iskra  called  three  time  outs  while 
working  the  ball  up,  and  Smith's  long-range 
jumper  was  just  off  the  mark. 

Paul  Robinson  tallied  19  for  the  Indys. 
.  Two  desperation  shots  rallied  the  ATOs  by 
the  Faculty/Staff,  37-35. 

After  Bill  Fenlon's  apparent  game-winner, 
the  ATO's  called  time  with  2  seconds  showing. 
After   another  clock   stoppage,   Craig   Turner 


News  both  good  and 
bad  from  varsity  athletics 

SEWANEE'S  BASKETBALL  team  has  completed 
its  season  on  the  winning  side  with  a  record  of  13-12. 
In  the  C.A.C.,  the  squad  went  5-5  and  ended  up  at  num- 
ber three.  Although  the  team  played  well,  according 
to  coach  Bobby  Dwyer,  the  Tigers  were  just  not  able  to 
pull  it  through  as  they  finished  their  season  with  seven 
'ames  out  on  the  road. 


speaking 
of  sports 


[man 


On  the  good  side,  top  Sewanee  player  Jim  Startz 
made  the  all  district  team  which  makes  him  an  auto- 
matic contender  for  Ail-American,  which  is  yet  to  be  re- 
leased. As  well  as  Startz,  Mark  Peeler  and  Kevin  Barnett 
had  good  seasons,  and  may  be  all  conference  conten- 
ders. In  his  closing  comment.  Coach  Dwyer  hoped  that 
the  last  14  days  wouldn't  dominate  the  team  and  sup- 
porters' thoughts  of  the  season  of  good  basketball  they 
had. 

THE  SEWANEE  TENNIS  team  is  off  and  running 
to  a  very  good  start.  Just  coming  off  of  a  win  over 
Emory  and  Henry,  a  team  ranked  consistently  near 
the  top  20,  by  a  score  of  6-3,  the  Tiger's  men's  team  is 
now  4-2.  Coach  Kalkhoff  called  the  event  "the  best 
win  I've  had  since  I've  been  here."  The  team's  other 
wins  were  over  Rust  College,  University  of  Northern 
Alabama,  and  Southwestern.  The  team's  two  losses 
were  to  two  NAIA  teams,  David  Lipscomb,  and 
Trevecca.  Coach  Kalkhoff  said  that  the  team's  suc- 
cess is  due  to  good  attitudes  and  hard  work.  The 
coach  says  his  men  are  fighters  and  that  when  they 
get  behind  they,  "come  out  scratching!" 


fired  up  a  40-footer  that  banked  in  to  send  the 
game  into  OT. 

It  went  back  and  forth  in  overtime,  and  was 
tied  with  9  ticks  left  when  Hank  Hopping's 
shot  erred.  Denny  Crabtree  ended  up  with  the 
bouncing  ball,  threw  it  high  into  the  air  as  the 
buzzer  sounded,  and  watched  as  it  hit  nothing 
but  net. 

PROBABLE  LINEUPS  FOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP  GAME 
Indy  ATO 

Blount  -  guard  -    Crabtree 
Lemos  -  guard  .-    Domenico 
Robinson  -  center  -  Norment 
Sparks  -  forward  -  Hanks 
Rauch  -  forward  -  Turner 


IN  THE  B-LEAGUE  finals  Sunday  at  4 
the  AFM  team,  led  by  the  Hill  boys,  Professor 
Terry  and  Dean  Chris,  will  tangle  with  the 
ATO  squad,  paced  by  Norman  Bonds  and  Greg 
Hearing. 

The  ATO  whomped  the  Theologs  in  one 
semi,  while  the  Gailor  crew  filleted,  fried,  and 
ate  the  Iskra  team. 

THE  A-LEAGUE  final,  at  5  Sunday,  will 
match  two  teams  that  have  not  really  met 
during  the  regular  season,  due  to  absenteeism 
and  injuries.  The  ATOs  have  been  consistent 
all  year,  but  the  Indys  seem  to  be  streaking. 

They  were  the  third-  and  fourth-ranked 
teams  going  into  the  tourney.  ATO  sits  at 
18-4,  while  Indy  is  14-7. 
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On  the  front:  Kyle  Bennett  suns  * 
with  Spiccoli,  an  orphaned  baby  J 
squirrel,  at  McCrady 


Phone  efforts 
raise  big  bucks 

Rich  Westling  talhs  financial  contribution  to 
Sewanee  alumni  during  the  Student  Phono- 
thon  earlier  this  month.  The  phonothon, 
conducted  by  Sewanee  students  and  or- 
ganized by  Alumni  Director  Beeler  Brush, 
doubled  last  year's  total  with  some  $39,600 
in  pledges.  Grants  from  corporations  and 
individuals  are  much  more  likely  if  the 
University  raises  its  percentage  of  alumni 
giving,  which  was  the  phonothon's  main 
goal.  '  —photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson 


Students  head  south  in  search  of  fun,  tan 


BY  SARA  WILLIAMS 


"FUN  IN  THE  sun"  is  the  goal  of  many 
students  during  their  Spring  breaks,  whether  it 
be  in  Florida,  Texas,  or  North  Carolina.  The 
Sun  Spots  to  travel  to  include  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Tampa,  Panama  City,  The  Keys,  and  Orlando. 
The  most  popular  areas  in  Texas  include  San 
Padres  Island,  Desten,  Fort  Walton,  Galveston, 
and  Pensecola.  Other  students  can  be  found  at 
Sea    Island,    Georgia    or    Hilton    Head,    North 


Make  your 

choice  for 

Demo  nominee 

WHILE  IT  SEEMS  clear  who  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  president  in  November 
1984  will  be — barring  illness  or  death-the 
Democratic  race  on  the  other  hand  affords 
much  less  certainty.  Will  it  be  Mondale?  Will 
Hart's  surge  lose  its  power?  Is  Glenn  out? 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  candidates  such 
as  Jackson  as  the  convention  approaches? 

The  following  poll  is  a  chance  for  our 
readers  to  participate  in  a  straw  vote  at  Se- 
wanee. Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Inde- 
pendents are  alike  welcome  to  cast  a  ballot. 
Please  vote  for  one  candidate  and  place  the 
detached  form  in  the  Purple  ballot  box  in 
the  SPO.  The  results  will  be  tabulated  and 
published  in  our  next  issue. 

Glenn  a 
Hart  O 
Jackson  o 
Mondale  D 
Other  (Please  list) 


Carolina. 

"First  I'm  going  to  Navarre  then  to  Orlando, 
then  I'm  going  to  wing  on  over  to  Fort  Lauder- 
dale and  jam  with  the  Stones  and  you  guys  are 
invited!"  said  Grant  Shirley  who  is  travelling 
'  with  David  Bayle,  Avery  Roach,  Murray  Nelson, 
and  a  couple  of  other  students. 

"To  get  a  tan,"  is  Lorri  Oscher's  main  object- 
ive, second  only  to  shopping  when  she  goes  to 
Fort  Myers,  Florida  with  Susan  Bell,  Louise 
Richardson,  and  Betsy  Britton. 

MOST  STUDENTS  agree  that  absorbing  sun 
rays  on  the  beach  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Woody  Spearman,  from  Pensecola,  echoes  this 
belief,  adding  that  he  plans  on  waterskiing  most 
of  the  time  on  the  gulf.  For  those  heading  to- 
wards Pensecola,  two  restaurants  recommended 
are  "The  Oyster  Bar,"  and  "Perry's  Seafood," 
and  the  bars  include,  "Rosie  O'Grady's,"  and 
"Rodeo". 

"I  plan  on  forgetting  my  name  the  first  four 
days,  and  writing  my  term  paper  the  next  four," 


said  Kate  Engelby,  who  is  going  to  Hilton  Head 
Island  with  about  twelve  other  students. 

Kathy  Rappolt  and  Sue  Royal  are  travelling 
through  Florida,  staying  for  a  while  in  Winder- 
mere with  Kathy's  grandparents.  Windermere  is 
very  near  Orlando,  where  one  can  go  to  Sea 
World,  Disney  World,  and  Disney's  new  Epcot 
Center. 

But  many  students  are  returning  home  -  to 
be  close  to  their  families,  to  avoid  spending 
money,  or  as  Dana  Ruffin  explains  it,  "to  find  a 
summer  job." 

Caroline  Emerson  states  that  Jackson,  Tenn- 
essee, "The  Golden  Circle  of  Tennessee,"  is 
worth  returning  to.  Jackson,  Caroline  explains, 
is  the  home  of  Wink  Martindale  (of  Tic-Tac-Doe) 
Museum,  you  could  go  on  and  on!" 

Caroline  adds  that  Jackson  is  about  to  get  a 
"Taco  Bell,"  and  that  on  the  drive  from 
Sewanee  to  Jackson  one  should  be  sure  to  stop 
on  exit  143  for  the  Loretta  Lynn  Kitchen  and 
Gift  Shop,  "It's  always  been  a  favorite  shop  of 
mine!" 


Purple  issues  weather  Break 


FOR  SEWANEE  STUDENTS  faced  with  that 
life-threatening  dilemma  of  how  to  alter  their 
skin  pigment  with  lasting  effects  of  up  to  6 
weeks,  the  Sewanee  Purple  graciously  offers  as- 
sistance toward  achieving  the  maximum  sun  ex- 
posure. Finally,  after  weeks  of  research,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  National  Know-AII  Weather 
Bureau,  we  present  the  official  guild  to  a  tanning 
holiday.  This  rare  extended  forecast  gives  direc- 
tion to  those  northern  snowbirds  flocking  to  our 
nation's  southern  beaches. 

During  the  week  of  March  23,  the  weather 
for  Fort  Lauderdale  and  immediate  vicinity  will 
remain  clear  and  sunny  except  for  intermittent 
showers  between  10:00  am  and  3:00  pm.  The 
nights  are  predicted  to  be  unseasonably  cold  so 
pack  your  turtlenecks! 


FLORIDA'S  SOUTHERN  Keys  will  be  ex- 
periencing a  late  frost.  Days  will  be  clear  yet  in 
the  low  teens.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  around 
Thursday,  the  chill  will  subside  as  warm  rain 
clouds  move  into  the  Keys  and  Everglades. 
Showers  and  hot  sticky  weather  will  continue 
until  Sunday. 

The  Tampa  weather  area  will  be  put  on  sand- 
storm-watch for  the  last  week  in  March.  Cold 
winds  from  the  Panhandle  area  of  Florida  will 
cross  currents  from  warm  Southerly  winds  from 
the  Everglades.  The  effect  will  be  a  severe  wind 
storm  restricting  the  use  of  all  beaches  in  the 
Tampa  Bay  area. 

FOR  THE  FIRST    in  84  years  Florida's  Pan- 
see  page  10 
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Sewaneeweek 


By  Marian  White 


0  MIDDLE  AGE  IS  hitting  Sewanee.  Of  the 
many  events  to  unroll  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  the  Medieval  Colloquium  is  one  of  the 
largest.  This  series  of  lectures,  presentations  and 
activities  will  center  this  year  on  the  theme 
"Theatrium  Mundi"  and  will  as  always  include 
scholars  from  all  over  the  country  specializing  in 
this  aspect  of  the  medieval  world. 

The  opportunity  to  participate  in  any  or  all 
of  these  events  is  free.  Everyone  should  take 
advantage  of  them  whenever  possible.  The 
schedule  of  events  will  be  published  soon,  but 
the  kickoff  day  has  been  pegged  as  April  13th. 

a  SPRING  SPORTS  ARE  also  on  the  way,  with 
womens'  soccer,  mens'  baseball  and  a  variety  of 
IM  activities  in  the  foreground.  Look  especially 
for  a  series  of  home  baseball  games  upon  return 
from  the  beaches:  there  are  seven  scheduled  be- 
tween the  10th  and  20th  of  April. 

Other  recreational  activities  that  should 
warm  up  with  the  weather  include  golf,  swim- 
ming and  boating,  ultimate  frisbee,  and  the  most 
exciting  and  exerting,  sun-basking.  Check  the 
Golf  Shop,  SOC  bulletin,  Cheston,  and  any 
dorm  front  -  or  court-yard  or  porch  for  "details" 
that  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  you. 


D  SEVERAL  DEPARTMENTS  AT  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  instilling  the  Lenten  virtues  of  trial, 
tribulation,  meditation  and  most  certain  suffer- 
ing and  penance  in  students  of  their  discipline 
over  and  after  Spring  Break.  Yes,  that  character- 
building  experience  of  comps  is  on  the  agenda 
again.  April  5th  marks  Psychology  exams,  and 
the  7th  is  the  date  for  EnglisTi  and  Political 
Science  to  cite  a  few.  A  little  kindness  to  those 
with  that  Lawrence,  Kansas  look  about  them 
would  be  appreciated. 


D  ALONG  WITH  MEMORIES  of  playtime  and 
some  extra  pigment  in  your  skin,  you  might 
want  to  bring  back  in  addition  some  formal 
wear.  Several  groups  will  be  having  their  formals 
after  break.  The  definitely  scheduled  dates  so 
far:  ATO's,  April  7th;  ADT's,  April  13th;  and 
PKE's,  April  14th. 

D  THE  MORE  THINGS  change,  the  more  they 
remain  the  same.  In  case  you  forget,  some  re- 
gularly scheduled  events  will,  despite  changes  in 
weather,  attitudes  and  grades,  remain  regularly 
scheduled: 

Writers  Co-op  6:15  DuPont  Thursdays 
Cinema  Guild  7:30  SUT  Thursdays 
Evensong  5:00  All  Saints  Sundays 
Coffee  Hour  10:15-11:30  B.C.  Thursdays 
Student/Faculty  Dialogue    4:30  B.C.  Tuesdays 


Oil  I  lie 
mountain 


Three  century-old 
British  missionary  group 
opens  office  in  Sewanee 

THE  286-YEAR-OLD  British  missionary  society, 
SPCK,  which  has  established  hundreds  of  librar- 
ies and  schools,  distributed  30  million  books  and 
Bibles  worldwide,  translated  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  into  150  languages,  and  supports 
publication  projects  today  in  108  nations,  has 
established  a  branch  in  the  United  States. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, SPCK/USA,  has  opened  its  office  at  the 
University  of  the  South  in  Sewanee.  A  dedica- 
tion service  was  held  March  13  in  the  Universi- 
ty's All  Saints'  Chapel  during  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Visitation  weekend  set 
for  Class  of  1988  to  be 

"THE  SEWANEE  EXPERIENCE"  comes  alive  for 
accepted  students  April  7  when  the  Admissions 
Office  sponsors  a  visitation  program  for  the  class 
of  1988. 

As  part  of  the  program,  the  Admissions  Office 
is  looking  for  student  volunteers  to  help  give 
campus  tours,  be  "information  assistants,"  and 
be  on  hand  to  talk  casually  about  Sewanee  at 
several  gatherings. 

Interested  students  who  have  not  yet  signed 
up  should  contact  Steve  Hearing  in  the  Admis- 
sions Office. 

Haacke  to  discuss  his 
views  on  art,  politics 

HANS  HAACKE,  a  German  artist  and  author, 
will  discuss  his  own  work  in  relation  to  social 
and  political  events  April  5  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
B.C.  Lounge. 

Haacke,  48,  has  been  examining  the  relation- 
ship between  the  art  world  and  its  social  context 
since  the  late  sixties.  Recently,  he  was  honored 
with  a  retrospective  of  his  work  at  the  Tate  Gal- 
lery in  London. 

The  lecture  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts.  For  further  information  con- 
tact Ronald  Jones  at  598-5931,  ext.  384. 


A  bolt  of  lightning 
at  12:30  Sunday 
morning  struck  the 
home  of  Ray  and  Isa- 
bella Howe  beside 
Tuckaway  and  caused 
a  fire  on  the  top 
story.  Sewanee  fire- 
fighters fought  the 
blaze  until  dawn. 
The  bolt  not  only 
ignited  the  flames 
at  the  Howe  home 
but  destroyed  ap- 
pliances in  nearby 
homes  and  dorms, 
photo   by  John  Ellis 
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Pros,  cons 
of  computers 
got  confusing 

VI  pparently  there  was  some 
^^\  confusion  over  the  "con"  opinion 
on  a  computer  science  requirement  in  the  last 
issue.  The  con  opinion  was  compiled  by  Jackie 
Stanton  and,  as  with  all  opinion  articles  not  writ- 
ten by  the  editorial  staff,  did  not  necessarily  re- 
flect any  official  (or  unofficial,  for  that  matter) 
thinking  of  the  Purple  itself. 

the  back 
burner 


CWles  El 


more 


Rather  the  article  was  part  of  an  attempt  to 
gather  and  print  ideas  on  a  given  subject  of  cam- 
pus interest,  and  was  intended  to  be  "balanced" 
in  some  sense  by  the  "pro"  opinion  which  Dr. 
Ross  was  kind  enough  to  write  at  our  request. 
We  were  not  so  much  interested  in  seeing  one 
opinion  or  the  other  triumph  in  some  sort  of 
straw  battle  in  our  pages  as  we  were  in  promot- 
ing the  free  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Originally  we  had  hoped  to  have  a  professor 
write  the  con  piece  directly,  but  no  one  seemed 
particularly  keen  on  being  identified  as  leading 
the  fight  against  such  a  proposal.  The  con  article 
was  further  complicated  when  Jackie's  name  was 
left  off  the  piece  during  the  printing  stage  of  the 
paper. 

At  any  rate  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
newspaper  is  interested  in  a  full  exchange  of 
thoughts  on  campus  issues.  It  would  indeed  be 
a  shame  if  we  stopped  listening  to  one  or  an- 
other opinion  because  of  what  might  loosely  be 
called  campus  politics.  That  is,  students  ought 
not  get  so  caught  up  in  what  seems  to  be  the 
"students'  position"  to  the  extent  that  we  close 
an  ear  to  discussion;  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
ought  faculty  members  to  do  the  same  thing 
within  whatever  groups  are  formed  over  such 
matters.  I  hope  that  this  point  does  not  seem  too 
trite  to  be  heeded.  .  .we  at  the  Purple  don't  think 


ET  CETERA:  Congratulations  to  Dr.  Fred 
Croom,  who  assumes  the  post  of  Associate  Dean 
June  30,  succeeding  Dr.  Paschall.  .  .  likewise 
handshakes  for  new  proctors,  ODK  members,  and 
unofficial  Sewanee  basketball  players  who  beat 
unofficial  Emory  players  last  week.  .  .be  sure  to 
cast  your  vote  in  our  political  poll  in  this  issue.  . 
.April  Fools  is  just  around  the  corner.  .  .See  you 
after  spring  break. 

QUOTATION  OF  THE  WEEK: 

"If  God  went  to  Sewanee  He'd  have  blown  it  off 
for  six  days  and  pulled  an  all-nighter." 

-Anonymous,  written  on  the  wall  in  the  pub 


-  E^CE   £iukM    '80N)D^ 
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letters 


Lacrosse  win  wasn't  the  first 


Dear  Sirs: 

Having  played  Lacrosse  in  Sewanee  on  the 
1979  and  1980  teams,  I  would  like  to  correct  an 
error  in  the  last  Purple.  In  1980  we  beat  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  in  our  last,  or  next-to-last, 
game  of  the  season.  While  this  may  be  insignif- 
icant compared  to  the  radical  improvement  in 
the  team  this  year,  I  still  feel  you  ought  to  give 
the  teams  of  the  last  6  years  more  credit. 
Sincerely, 
Barry  Brent  Bean 

Trashy  stuff  at  SUT? 

DEAR  EDITOR, 

The  1984  film  lists  are  out.  We  all  can  look 
forward  to  the  Japanese  Antarctica,  Indiana 
Jones  and  the  Temple  of  Doom,  Dune,  and  sev- 
eral other-significant  pictures;  mostly,  however, 
it  will  be  the  year  of  the  sequel.  Planned  are 
Annie  II,  Cannonball  II,  Conan,  King  of  Thieves, 
Creepshow  II,  E.T.  II,  The  Executioner  Pt.2,  Exter- 
minator 2,  Friday  The  13th-The  Final  Chapter, 
(thank  goodness),  La  CageAux  Folles  USA,  Love 
At  Second  Bite,  The  Muppets  Take  Manhatten, 
New  York  Ninja,  Ninja  III,  The  Domination,  Oh 
God  III,  Patton  II,  Porkey's  III,  The  Road  Warrior 
II,  Star  Trek  III,  2010:  Odyssey  II;  and  The  Way 
We  Were  sequel.  If  that  doesn't  excite  you  about 
going  to  the  Sewanee  Union  Theatre,  even  with 
improved  seating  and  a  concession  stand,  don't 
worry.  It  would  be  hard  to  give  away  tickets  to 


most  of  these  flicks,  and  the  distributors  will  not 
let  us  have  many  "oldies"  for  fear  nobody  will 
go  to  see  the  current  trash. 

After  a  period  of  depression  and  a  feeling  that 
maybe  I  should  give  Bob  Ayres  and  Art  Schaefer 
back  their  renovation  money,  a  light  turned  on 
in  my  head.  What  if  we  ,  showed  35  mm  movies' 
current)  while  theyiwere  worthwhile?  What  if 
we  brought  back  good  16  mm  (real  oldies)  mov- 
ies when  we  cannot  get  good  current  product? 
What  if  we  got  a  decent  16  mm  lens  that  would 
fill  the  screen  and  showed  great  movies  from  the 
past?  We  couldn't  do  any  worse  than  A  Night  In 
Heaven  or  Private  School.  An  ad  hoc  committee 
of  film  buffs  and  projection  experts  has  been 
formed  to  discuss  the  issues  involved.  If  you  have 
ideas  or  reactions,  please  write  me  a  note  or  stop 
by  my  office  some  morning.  The  Theatre  is  op- 
erated for  students  and  the  community,  so  your 
feedback  is  valued. 

Doug  Cameron 

letters  continued  on  page  6 


The  Purple  invites  letters  from  its  readers  regardless 
of  the  opinions  expressed  in  them.  Letters  must  be 
signed,  though  names  will  be  withheld  if  so  requested. 
It  is  our  policy  not  to  edit  letters  except  in  cases  of 
legal  responsiblity  or  extraordinary  length. 

Guest  editorials  and  articles  are  also  invited.  We 
offer  piece  rate  payment  for  those  we  publish,  while 
reserving  full  editorial  rights.  Quest  editorials  do  not, 
of  course,  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  Purple. 
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Friendships  and  college  do  mix 


THIS  COLUMN  may  seem  oriented  towards 
seniors,  but  hopefully  everyone  will  be  a  senior 
someday  and  then  you'll  find  yourself  facing  the 
complex  notion  of  graduation.  I  have  very  mixed 
feelings  about  graduating  from  college.  On  one 
hand  it's  a  great  achievement,  a  rite  of  passage 
into  adulthood  and  all  that,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it's  very  depressing.  In  order  to  "move  on 
to  bigger  and  better  things"  we  have  to  leave  a 
lot  behind;  a  lot  of  friends,  a  lot  of  familiar  places. 
We  are  going  to  lose  some  things  with  which  we 
identify  ourselves  and  along  with  them  we  may 
lose  a  part  of  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  supposedly 
become  more  adult  when  we  leave  college  be- 
cause the  void  created  after  graduation  has  to 
be  filled  with  things  from  our  new  adult  world. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  confusion  that  is  created 
by  losing  a  part  of  our  "self"  we  often  don't 
choose  carefully  enough  those  things  with  which 
we  fill  in  the  gaps.  The  result  is  that  we  become 
a  person  very  different  from  the  one  we  had 
dreamed  of  becoming  in  college.  There  is  a  real 
danger  in  a  work  environment  of  taking  on  the 
more  stagnant  attitudes  of  some  of  the  older 
working  generation  and  in  the  process  losing  the 
fresh  viewpoint  that  makes  us  valuable  to  soci- 
ety. If  you  think  back  to  your  freshman  year,  you 
may  see  that  the  same  thing  happened  after 
graduating  from  high  school.  The  college  stu- 
dent that  you  have  become  may  not  be  the  one 
you  envisioned  yourself  to  be  while  in  high 
school.  We  maybe  did  a  lot  of  things  we  didn't 
plan  on  out  of  desperation,  because  there  wasn't 
anything  else  to  fill  the  space  formerly  occupied 
by  our  high  school  familiarities. 

I  think  that  graduating  from  college  is  even 
harder,  though,  than  graduating  from  high 
school,  especially  the  separation  from  our  friends. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  friends  we 
make  in  college  are  our  closest  because  we  live 
together  and  eat  together  and  see  each  other  all 
the  time.  Anyone  who  went  to  a  boarding  school, 
however,  experienced  the  same  situation  there 
and  yet  their  college  friendships  still  seem  harder 
to  leave  behind.  I  think  that  as  we  get  older  it 
becomes  harder  to  make  close  friends.  During 
our  college  years  we  really  begin  to  define  our 
attitudes  about  the  world  and  afterwards  we  be- 


just  a 
thought 


jruuntigair 


I  THINK  THAT  our  college  friends  are  so  dear 
to  us  because  at  our  age  we  are  old  enough  to 
have  really  close  relationships  and  yet  we're 
young  enough  not  to  fear  them.  We're  still  young 
enough  so  that  we  have  an  excuse  for  making 
mistakes  that  would  be  unacceptable  in  the  adult 
world,  and  our  friends  are  young  enough  to  for- 
give us. 

Maybe  the  greatest  danger  we  face  in  our  col- 
lege relationships  is  that  we  may  not  realize  how 
important  they  are  to  us  until  we  lose  them.  We 
should  watch  how  we  treat  our  friends  and  work 
hard  to  keep  our  relationships  harmonious,  be- 
cause all  too  soon  we  will  lose  them.  It  is  rare  to 
find  college  friends  who  are  still  as  close  after 
college  as  they  were  during.  The  adult  world  just 
doesn't  seem  to  allow  it.  Even  if  we  can  maintain 
the  intensity  of  our  friendships,  their  character 
has  to  change  from  "college"  to  "adult".  How 
many  of  us  have  seen  how  ridiculous  two  old 
college  friends  appear  when  they  try  to  act  like 
see  page  6 


Challenges  of  being 
'real'  in  world  get 
scarier,  scarier 

IN  THE  LAST  ISSUE  of  the  Purple  David  Brum- 
gard  had  an  interesting  column  on  the  "real" 
world  and  why  people  might  not  get  involved  in 
it.  While  agreeing  with  what  he  said,  I  think  there 
is  another  aspect  to  the  situation  which  he  did 
not  bring  up.  Our  inaction  is  as  often  a  factor  in 
determining  what  happens  in  the  real  world  as 
our  action  is.  And,  for  many  of  us,  the  way  to 
best  serve  our  own  interests  is  not  to  act  and 
not  to  work  for  change.  Because  the  system  as 
it  is  works  to  our  good  and  working  to  change  it 
might  destroy  the  lifestyle  which  we  like  so  much. 

on  the 
fritz 


gin  to  choose  our  friends  on  the  basis  of  these 
attitudes.  The  realm  of  people  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  take  into  our  confidence  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller  since  we  don't  trust  people  as  much. 
Our  friends  need  to  have  more  and  more  in  com- 
mon with  us  so  that  we  aren't  so  often  chal- 
lenged in  our  beliefs.  It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to 
maintain  a  friendship  and  we  are  more  easily 
taxed  by  the  effort  as  we  get  older.  In  high  school 
we  needed  to  have  very  little  in  common  with 
someone  in  order  to  be  friends  since  we  were 
still  undeveloped  in  so  many  of  our  attitudes. 
Also,  the  hurt  that  goes  along  with  relationships 
was  much  easier  to  bear  when  we  were  younger. 
Just  as  with  our  bodies,  our  emotions  take  longer 
to  heal  as  they  get  older. 


JauersclmiiriMl 

If  you  really  work  to  try  to  change  the  injus- 
tices of  the  world,  rather  than  just  trying  to 
soothe  a  guilty  conscience  say,  then  you  might 
just  run  up  against  the  fact  that  you  are  benefit- 
ting from  the  very  injustices  you  are  trying  to 
change.  This  is  something  that  has  been  known 
by  the  "wretched  of  the  earth"  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  This  was  recognized  by  the  propo- 
nents of  black  power  in  the  sixties.  Justice  for 
blacks  in  America  could  not  be  achieved  through 
integrating  all  white  suburbs  because  those  sub- 
urbs were  built  on  the  oppression  of  blacks  and 
could  not  exist  (at  least  in  anything  much  resem- 
bling their  present  state)  without  the  oppression 
of  blacks. 

Real  change  involved  the  destruction  of  the 
white  middle  class  and  the  white  middle  class 
was  not  about  to  let  itself  be  destroyed.  So  it 
worked  through  inaction  or  spent  its  energies 
on  band-aid  welfare  programs.  Nobody  would 
starve,  but  nothing  would  be  changed. 

SO  ASIDE  FROM  the  reasons  Dave  gave  for 
not  getting  involved,  there  is  also  this  to  take 
into  account.  When  you  are  on  top,  the  best  way 
to  stay  there  is  to  do  nothing.  And  often,  I  think, 
this  is  not  even  a  conscious  decision.  I  can  see  it 
working  in  myself.  It  shows  itself  to  me  in  small 
ways  usually:  the  major  ways  tend  to  stay  hid- 
den. I  might  feel  sorry  for  someone  who  I  con- 
sider "uncool"  and  I  might  even  speak  to  this 
person  on  occasion, but  God  forbid  I  should  ac- 
tually make  this  person  my  friend.  I'd  lose  all  my 
other  friends. 

THIS  IS  JUST  a  small  example  showing  how 
the  dynamic  works.  In  that  case  maybe  only  one 
person  is  hurt;  in  the  world  of  international  pol- 
itics the  90%  of  the  world  that  lives  oppressed  is 
hurt.  We  here  in  Sewanee  have  a  definite  stake 
in  the  "real"  world.  If  the  world  is  changed  we 
stand  to  lose  a  lot.  We  might  ultimately  gain,  but 
it's  likely  to  hurt  a  bit.  So  the  challenge  of  action 
and  change  is  even  scarier  than  we  might  have 
first  imagined,  we  have  a  lot  to  lose. 
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Importance  of  vitamins  stressed 


BY  LIZA  FIELD 


AFTER  MID-SEMESTER,  students  tend  to  drag 
about  campus,  drained  of  energy.  The  blame  for 
the  low-energy  slump  usually  falls  on  something 
called  "burn-out"—  an  abstraction  built  upon  the 
premise  that  the  brain  can  only  do  so  much  work 
before  it  shuts  down. 

Yet,  watching  student  habits  change  across 
the  span  of  a  semester,  one  suspects  that  an 
exhausted  mind  is  not  to  blame,  but  rather  a 
decline  in  sleep,  exercise,  and  decent  eating  hab- 
its. Students  return  from  Christmas  break  with 
several  healthy-living  resolutions,  but  as  work 
piles  up  between  January  and  March,  motiva- 
tion fizzles  out. 

But  work  itself  is  not  the  cause  of  mid-semes- 
ter slump.  Rather,  the  mere  awareness  of  two 
upcoming  papers  and  three  tests  triggers  an  en- 
ergy-sapping behavior  that  only  hinders  the 
work,  rather  than  helping.  Since  Sewanee  stu- 
dents tend  to  put  either  the  GPA  or  the  social 
scene  before  all  else,  the  extras—  like  sleep,  ex- 
ercise, and  eating  meals—  get  cut  from  the  daily 
routine. 

SINCE  AMERICANS  have  traditionally  viewed 
exercise  as  something  one  does  to  lose  weight 
or  gain  muscle,  it  is  little  wonder  that  students 
tend  to  sacrifice  it  before  anything  else.  Since 
getting  energy  from  expending  it  contradicts  our 
understanding  of  how  the  body  works,  we  tend 
to  think  that  swimming,  running,  or  biking  will 
not  only  take  half  an  hour  from  our  day,  but  will 
use  up  energy  we  need  for  studying. 

Yet,  the  less  we  exercise,  the  slower  our  rest- 
ing metabolic  rate  te  becomes  and  the  more 
sluggish  we  feel.  Working  the  body  not  only 
raises  the  metabolism,;  it  stimulates  and  clears 
the  mind,  as  famous  thinkers  have  maintained 
over  the  centuries.  The  Greek  philosophers 
stressed  the  importance  of  gymnastics  in  the 
academic  curriculem;  Arcidius  hired  a  trainer  to 
pace  him  on  daily  runs;  and  Wordsworth  con- 
ceived some  of  his  greatest  poetry  while  taking 
long  "rambles."  Thus,  the  30  minutes  spent  in 
the  swimming  pool  or  on  the  track  might  end  up 
saving  one  time,  rather  than  wasting  it. 

As  the  semester  wears  on,  good  eating  habits 
also  take  a  dive  for  the  worse.  Not  only  does 
Gailor  lose  its  appeal,  but  shortage  of  time  makes 
it  much  easier  to  snack  on  crackers  and  cookies 
than  to  cut  up  a  potato  and  chicken  with  a  knife 
and  fork.  The  usual  result  of  flimsy  eating  habits 
is  that  the  student  rarely  gets  enough  protein — 
probably  less  than  half  of  what  he  or  she  needs. 

Likewise,  the  entree  line  at  Gailor  encourages 
a  protein  deficit,  offering  several  "main"  dishes 
that  have  little  or  no  protein  at  all.  Cottage  cheese 
or  yogurt — even  beans  and  cornbread-have  more 
protein  than  a  plate  of  "chicken  noodle  delight" 
or  a  mound  of  fried  cornmeal.  And  two  strips  of 
breakfast  bacon  consist  more  of  animal  fat  than 
anything;  their  protein  content  is  almost  neglig- 
able.  And  the  shredded  "cheese"  in  the  salad  bar 
contains  no  protein  whatsoever,  since  it  isn't 
really  cheese  at  all,  but  hydrogenated  vegetable 
oil. 


WHILE  MOST  PEOPLE  know  that  protein  is 
"good  for  them,"  few  bother  to  find  out  what  it 
is  or  where  to  find  it.  Protein  not  only  slows  the 
aging  process,  eleviating  stress  and  rebuilding 
damaged  tissues,  it  improves  mental  perform- 
ance. Studies  on  breakfast  eaters  show  that  con- 
centration and  energy  levels  remain  high  for  up 
to  seven  hours  in  those  who  eat  a  significant 
amount  of  protein  in  the  morning,  while  those 
who  eat  mainly  carbohydrates  —  Captain  Crunch 
and  orange  juice— feel  distracted  or  hungry  again 
after  only  one  hour. 

Getting  a  decent  amount  of  protein  at  Gailor, 
whether  in  the  morning  or  at  night,  is  not  as  hard 
as  the  fried  cornmeal  entrees  make  it  look.  A 
good,  and  quick,  source  of  protein  most  dieters 
mistakenly  avoid,  is  milk.  At  1 10  caleries  a  glass, 
weightwatchers  tend  to  cut  it  out  of  the  meal, 
also  cutting  out  a  ^ood  source  of  calcium.  If  you 
have  a  great  aversion  to  milk,  cheese,  and  yo- 
gurt, you  can  construct  your  own  proteins  from 
complex  carbohydrates  at  the  salad  bar.  Any  leg- 
ume can  combine  with  any  seed  to  make  a  com- 
plete protein.  Beans  and  corn,  for  example, 
compliment  each  other,  as  do  peanuts  (or  pea- 
nut butter)  and  sunflower  seeds. 

Students,  then,  can  control  their  energy  levels 
to  some  degree,  yet  energy-sapping  forces  re- 
main outside  of  their  diet  and  exercise  habits. 
Protein,  while  it  repairs  damaged  cells  and  makes 
new  tissue,  cannot  fight  off  winter  flus,  colds,  or 
viruses,  for  example.  But  thanks  to  Linus  Paul- 


ing, studies  have  shown  that  hefty  amounts  of 
vitamin  C  can  do  just  that,  by  helping  form  white 
blood  cells,  or  germ-attackers.  Pauling  has  found, 
also,  that  when  the  body  is  under  great  stress, 
whether  from  allergy,  infection,  or  paper-writ- 
ing, it  requires  a  larger  dose  of  the  vitamin — and 
often  doesn't  get  it.  People  may  meet  the  "rec- 
ommended daily  allowance"  of  vitamin  C  with- 
out getting  nearly  as  much  as  their  body  needs, 
says  Pauling,  since  that  "allowance"  represents 
the  bare  minimum  amount  which  the  body  can 
get  by  on. 

SINCE  PROCESSED  orange  juice  provides  rel- 
atively little  of  the  vitamin,  having  lost  most  of 
it  in  the  cooking,  canning,  and  reconstituting  it 
goes  through,  the  answer  for  the  run-down,  di- 
seaseprone  student  lies  in  those  pale  white  vi- 
tamin tablets.  Although  they  are  less  colorful 
and  tasteful  than  the  old  Flintstones,  and  often 
end  up  going  through  the  laundry  in  pockets, 
avoiding  the  myriad  diseases  that  get  passed 
around  campus  might  make  them  worth  the 
trouble. 

Vitamins,  milk,  and  riding  a  bike  may  not  en- 
tirely solve  the  problem  of  mid-semester  slump. 
Long  hours  of  desk-sitting  and  a  lack  of  sleep 
will  inevitably  take  their  toll  on  a  student's  mo- 
tivation, no  matter  what  he  eats  or' how  far  he 
bikes.  But  realizing  that  a  pile  of  work,  in  itself, 
probably  is  not  causing  the  slump,  we  can  at 
least  feel  less  doomed  and  somewhat  in  control. 


Letters  continued.  .  . 

Bike  borrower  asked  to  return  vehicle 


Dear  Mysterious  Bicycle  Borrower: 

Last  week  you  "borrowed"  my  bike  for  the 
third  time  this  year.  This  time  it  was  from  in  front 
of  Gailor.  (Do  you  remember  the  other  two  times? 
The  first  time  was  from  in  front  of  duPont;  the 
second  time  was  from  in  front  of  the  police  sta- 
tion.) I  do  wish  you  had  asked  me  first.  I  would 
not  begrudge  you  my  bike.  But  it  is  infuriating 
to  walk  to  the  place  I  last  left  my  bike  and  find 
an  empty  space. 

I  do  not  understand  why  you  have  simply  taken 
my  bike  without  asking.  Its  not  much  to  look  at, 
that's  for  sure.  Its  repainted  a  none  too  attractive 
aquablue  with  two  yellow  bands  on  the  cross 
bar.  Therefore  I  do  not  believe  you  took  it  to  sell 
it  for  profit.  Perhaps  because  it  is  ugly,  you 
thought  that  no  one  would  miss  it  or  even  that 
no  one  owned  it.  I  can  understand  how  you  might 
have  mistakenly  thought  this  the  first  two  times 
you  borrowed  it.  It  did  look  old  and  used.  (But 
my  love  for  it  was  true,  and  it  showed  in  the 
gears.)  To  avoid  further  misunderstandings,  I  put 
a  sign  on  it  saying:  "This  bike  is  not  a  campus 
bike;  it  is  privately  owned."  In  addition,  I  in- 
vested in  a  bicycle  lock.  (At  first,  I  refused  to  lock 
my  bike  on  the  naive  principle  that  we  have  an 
Honor  Code  here.  Your  "borrowing  without  ask- 
ing" quickly  enlightened  me  to  the  truth  of  the 
situation.) 

In  view  of  my  past  precautions  against  future 
"borrowing,"  I  find  it  particularly  appalling  you 
still  neglected  to  ask  me  if  you  could  borrow  my 


bike  last  week.  On  the  morning  my  combination 
lock  jammed,  I  left  my  bike  unlocked  (do  fools 
never  learn?);  you  came  sometime  during  the 
day  and  borrowed  my  bicycle.  You  still  have  it. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  returning  my 
bike.  If  you  ditched  it  after  using  it,  please  re- 
trieve it  from  that  place,  or  tell  me  where  to  go 
to  rescue  it.  I  shall  be  overjoyed  to  have  it  back. 
Yours  truly, 
Francesca  L.  Funk 


Brumgard 


from  page  4 
they're  still  in  college?  Though  moments  of  nos- 
talgia and  healthy  regressions  of  our  behavior 
may  occur  in  an  adult  relationship,  they  can't  be 
forced.  You  have  to  just  allow  them  to  happen. 

I  suppose  the  message  that  I'm  trying  to  con- 
vey through  all  this  rambling  is  that,  if  you're  a 
senior  looking  toward  graduation,  give  special 
thought  to  the  friends  you've  made  in  college. 
During  these  last  few  months,  try  to  experience 
all  that  you  can  in  your  relationships  because  a 
special  period  in  our  lives  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
If  you're  not  yet  a  senior,  remember  that,  in  most 
cases,  college  only  lasts  for  four  years  so  don't 
waste  your  time  here.  Take  a  few  risks  while 
you're  still  young  because  the  pains  only  get 
worse  as  you  get  older.  We  have  to  find  out  who 
we  are  and  what  we're  made  of  now,  because 
society  doesn't  always  give  us  a  chance  to  later. 
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Pub  hosts  new 
Musical  Review 


BY  JACKIE  STANTON 


It  wasn't  just  any  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry 
vying  for  Sage  Smith 's  hand  in  the  pub  show 
last  week.  It  was  actually  Dr.  Gilbert  Gil- 
christ (left)  and  Phil  Campbell  performing  a 
number  from  the  musical,   "Kiss  Me  Kate." 


WINCHESTER 
AVIATION,  INC. 


FLIGHT  TRAINING 
STORAGE  AND  MAINTENANCE 
TWO  MECHANICS  AVAILABLE 
FUEL    100  OCTANE 


CALL  967  3148  OR  STOP  BY 

THE  AIRPORT  FOR  INFORMATION 


A  dozen  other  singers  and  dancers  part- 
icipated in  the  show,  which  featured  numbers 
from  a  variety  of  shows. 

photo  by  John  Ellis 


Utctmt  you  rt  iforth  il. 

ThtHud.^jtarun 

with  a  scientific  approach  .(u  hair  and 

Mon.-Sat.     598-0160 
Kathy  /  Sherry 


THE  TIGER  BAY  PUB  is  always  a  fun  place  to 
spend  some  time  with  or  to  meet  friends,  eat 
cheeseburgers,  drink  beer,  or  munch  goldfish 
crackers;  the  pub  can  usually  satisfy  even  the 
heartist  of  thirsts  or  appetites.  But  last  Thursday 
and  Friday  night  the  pub  satisfied  another  crav- 
ing- the  desire  for  live  entertainment-  as  it  be- 
came the  theatre  for  the  Second  Annual  Musical 
Review. 

The  idea  of  the  Musical  Review  began  last 
spring  when  a  group  of  students  from  Susan 
Rupert's  Musical  Theatre  class  decided  to  enter- 
tain an  audience  in  a  unique  atmosphere. 

THIS  YEAR'S  SHOW  expanded  its  cast,  includ- 
ing a  few  of  last  year's  members-  Dr.Gil  Gilchrist, 
Brent  Sudduth,  Jack  Barden,  Chuck  LaFond,  and 
Liza  Field-  and  added  some  new  members  as 
well:  Amy  Rhodes,  Lisa  McGee,  Phil  Campbell, 
Sage  Smith,  John  Girardeau,  and  Lisa  Johnson. 

The  pianists  accompanying  the  show  were  Dr. 
Waring  McCrady  and  Amanda  Manos. 


COWAN  CAFE 

PLA  TE  L  UNCHES  HCMECOOKED  ME  A  LS 

Mon.-Thurs.  S  3,m.-4  p.m.  Frl.&Sat.  5 a.m.-8:30  p.r, 

Sun.  7a.rn.-Jo.rn. 


-jrlowerlana 


ELORAL  AND  GIFT  NEEDS 

SERVING  THE  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 

Cowan,  Tennessee  Phone  967-7602 


,15-007-3383 


U.S.  ARMY  SURPLUS  STORE 

Complete  Gun  Repair 
P  &  B  PAWN  &  GUN  SHOP 


It's  Coming.  .  . 

The  APRIL 

FOOL'S 

ISSUE 


NEEDLEWORK  -  CANDLES 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cotton  Clothing  from  India 

seconds  and  close-outs  i 

Bedspreads $12.00 

Dresses   $20.00 

Blouses $12.00 

HANDMADE  POTTERY-STAINED  GLASS 
BASKETS-TOYS  uni  versity  a  ve 

(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  GRAPH  FOR  CROSS-STICH 

Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  1 1  -5  p.m.    (6.5Q  shipped) 
phone  598-0334 


Serve  inAppalachia 

This  summer  the  Glenmary 
Home  Missioners,  a  society  of 
Catholic  priests  and  Brothers, 
are  offering  opportunities  for 
Catholic  men  to  serve  the  poor 
of  Appalachia.  These  volun- 
teer programs  will  enhance 
your  perception  of  those  in 
need.  Come  and  learn  with 
Glenmary.  Your  choice  of 
week-long  sessions  is  avail- 
able as  follows: 

May  19-25, 1984 

June  9-15, 1984 

July  21-27, 1984 

August  4-10, 1984 


^ 


For  more  information,  please  complete  the  coupon 
below  and  forward  it  to:  Reverend  Jerry  Dorn,  Glen- 
mary Home  Missioners,  Box46404,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
^  |      45246. 
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Zip_ 
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jney  were  no  object  .  .  . 

What  would  you  do  for  Spring  Break? 

K|D0  BUBBA  WALL:  I'd  pay  someone  to  do  all  the    PAUL  FLUSCHE:  I'd  eat  the  money. 

m9u.„n  wnrt      i'u«>  nnt  tn  Hn  so  I  could  oo  to     JOE  LUCAS:  I'd  buy  a  golf  cart,  a  persona 


BY  WILL  KIDD 

If  money  were  no  object,what  would  you  do  for 
spring  break? 

PETER  BRYAN:  Take  a  giant  party  boat  with  all 
my  friends  to  the  Bahamas. 
HALSEY  COOK:  I  would  buy  Nassau  from  the 
U.S.  Government  -and  fly  around  the  world. 
ROBERT  BLACK:  I'd  go  back  to  Europe  and  be  a 
counselor  at  the  Lion's  Club  International  youth 
camp. 

CHRIS  STEILBERG:  I'd  hire  someone  to  come  up 
here  under  my  identity  and  do  all  my  work  for 
me. 

JOHN  SLOAN:  Space  Shuttle! 
ANDY  MAGENHEIMER:  I'd  go  to  Australia  ad 
hunt  bearded     clams. 

JOHN  CLARK:  I'd  take  the  Fiji  fraternity  to  Sarge 
and     give  them  flattops. 
PAIGE  PARSONS:  I'd  go  to  Bimini,  get  drunk  on 
Bombay     Smashes  and  steal  a  golf  cart. 
MARK  REMBERT:  I'd  go  frog-gigging  in  the  Cas- 
pian Sea. 
HAL  DASINGER:  World  Peace! 


BUBBA  WALL:  I'd  pay  someone  to  do  all  the 
make-up  work  I've  got  to  do  so  I  could  go  to 
the  beach. 

JOHN  GIRARDEAU:  I'd  buy  high  potency  smart 
pills  for     comps. 
GREG  HAMLETON:  I'd  get  a  tan. 
TRACY  GILL:  I'd  travel  indefinitely. 
ROSE  HAFLEY:  I'd  get  a  wardrobe  of  Kelly  pink 
and  green. 

MATT  COSTELLO:  I'd  still  stay  in  Sewanee. 
SUSAN  COLEMAN:  I'd  go  to  Greece. 
GEORGE  PHILLIP:  I'd  go  to  Europe. 
MARK  WALLER:  I'd  buy  French  Tahiti  and  invite 
everybody. 

JANE  HUTCHISON:  I'd  dance  with  some  carefree 
penguins  at     the  South  Pole. 
BUSTER  HARDEGREE:  I'd  go  to  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace to  rap     with  Chuck  and  Liz  and  Di. 
TOM  LAKEMAN:  I'd  go  to  Herodsburg,  KY. 
GRANT  SHIRLEY:  I'd  buy  a  Ferrari  GTO,  take  the 
second       right  go  on  into  the  morning  til  I 
reached  never  never  land. 

BRENT  SUDDUTH :  I'd  throw  the  biggest  GD  party 
Daytona     has  ever  seen. 


Michelob  Light, 
Compare  the  taste... 


PAUL  FLUSCHE:  I'd  eat  the  money. 
JOE  LUCAS:  I'd  buy  a  golf  cart,  a  personal  golf 
course  and     a  case  of  beer. 
CHRIS  BRIGHT:  I'd  make  a  pilgrimage  to  see 
Santa  Claus's     grave. 

WILL  KIDD:  I'd  go  to  the  Himalayas  and  settle  in 
with     Tibetan  Monks. 

ART  HANCOCK:  Money  or  no  money  I'd  still  have 
to  go  to     St.  Louis  to  study  for  comps. 
ED  MARSHALL:  I  would  go  to  the  May  Day  cel- 
ebrations in      Moscow  and  drink  Stolychnya 
vodka  one  on  one  with  a  Russian     general. 
TIM  SPENCE:  I'd  buy  off  the  University  of  the 
South  to     give  us  another  week. 
WILL  PARKER:  I'd  buy  the  world  a  coke! 
BECCA  STEVENS:  I'd  donate  all  kinds  of  money 
to  Hart's     campaign  and  work  for  him  for  a  week 
to  help  make  sure  Reagan      doesn't  get  re- 
elected. 

AMY  KNISLEY:  I'd  like  to  stay  in  a  treehouse  in 
the     Everglades. 

DAVID  KINCAID:  If  money  were  no  object  then 
my  Spring  Break  would  have  been  last  week 
cause  I'd  be  at  Harvard. 

KATHY  JONES:  I'd  be  in  Davis  instead  if  studying 
for     comps. 

Twenty -two  join 
ODK  membership 

EIGHT  SENIORS  and  14  juniors  were  inducted 
into  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  in  a  ceremony  in  the 
Torian  Room  on  Wednesday,  March  14. 

ODK,  a  national  honor  organization,  recog- 
nizes upperclassmen  who  have  shown  leader- 
ship and  character  in  the  areas  of  scholarship, 
athletics,  religion/social  service,  and  social 
activities. 

Senior  Carlotta  Cooper  is  the  current  president 
of  ODK. 

New  members  are  listed  below. 

Seniors 

Mary  Lou  Anderson 
Marshall  Chapman 
Anne  Freels 
Francesca  Funk 
Art  Hancock 
Susan  Miller 
Jan  Rodgers 
Richard  Spore 

Juniors 

John  Sims  Baker 
Paul  Bonovich 
Rachael  Davis 
Larry  Domenico 
Charles  Elmore 
Buffy  Fuller 
Hank  Hopping 
Camille  McWhirter 
Deb  Overdorff 
Joanne  Raulerson 
Ann  Schullenburger 
Becca  Stevens 
Jeff  Willis 
Jay  Woolfson 
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Mr.  Ed  Sums  up  his  picks,  pans 
for  Spring  Break  movie-goers 


To  sum  up  what  I've  said  so  far  this  semester 
for  those  going  home  for  Spring  Break:  Chris- 
tine -  The  story  of  a  boy's  love  for  his  car  and 
viceversa.  An  unbelievable  story.  A  hokey  thriller. 
Don't  waste  more  than  a  dollar.      A  Night  In 


nir.  ed 
speaks 


Heaven  -  A  putrid  love  story  featuring  Christo- 
pher Atkins  as  a  male  stripper.  This  movie  re- 
ceived my  lowest  rating  ever:  study,  avoid  it  at 
all  costs,  leave  town,  pay  someone  $3.50  not  to 
take  you.  The  Big  Chill  -  Though  I  reviewed 
this  one  last  semester,  it  still  may  be  floating 
around  at  a  theater  near  you.  Make  it  a  point  to 
see  it,  even  for  full  price  with  a  date.  To  Be  Or 
Not  To  Be  -  Mel  Brooks  takes  a  welcome  break 
from  his  toilet  trend  to  make  an  amusing  remake 


of  Ernest  Lubitsch's  1942  classic.  Go  ahead  and 
pay  full  price  for  yourself.  Gorky  Park  -  GP  has 
turned  out  ot  be  my  most  controversial  review. 
I  said  it  was  too  predictible  and  miscast.  Worth 
a  buck. 

Terms  of  Endearment  - 1  may  be  the  only  critic 
in  the  world  who  didn't  like  Terms  of  Endear- 
ment. I  don't  enjoy  movies  where  most  of  the 
audience  leaves  crying.  If  crying  is  your  idea  of  a 
good  time,  then  go  see  it.  I  can't,  in  good  con- 
science, recommend  you  pay  more  than  a  one- 
spot  to  see  it.  D.C.  Cab  •  D.C.  Cab  is  enjoyable 
if  you  go  into  it  with  the  attitude  that  it's  going 
to  be  the  worst  movie  you'll  ever  see:  that  way 
you  won't  be  expecting  too  much.  Two  things 
attracted  me  to  this  movie:  Mr.  T  and  the  ad 
slogan  "when  these  guys  hit  the  streets,  you 
know  what  hits  the  fan  I"  It  was  indeed  a  bad 
movie,  but  it's  what  we  in  the  critic  business  call 
a  guilty  pleasure.  Worth  a  buck  for  yourself  and 
a  date.  Very  light  entertainment.  Have  a  good 
Spring  Break.  MEZZO-SOPRANO  Jan  DeGaetani 
and  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  will  perform  tonight  at 
8:00  in  Guerry  Hall. 


College  has  often  been  described  as  a 
juggling  act  with  classes,  social  and 
extracurricular  activities,  but  Mary 
Beth  Smith  takes  it  rather  literally  here. 
Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinsor. 
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Introducing  Homemade  Pizza.  Also  Party 
Supplies,  late  night  munchies,  meat  cut  to 
order,  fresh  fruits  and  veqetables,  Budwei- 
serkeg:  $50.10.  We  accept  checks.! 


Sun...l-9 

Mon-Thurs...7-10 

Fri  &  Sat  til  midnight 

Now  accepting  University  charge  cards. 
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BSU  is  rebirth  of  earlier  organization 


BY  GLENNIS  WASHINGTON 


ON  FEB  1, 1984,  a  very  important  reunion  took 
place  on  campus.  The  uniting  of  the  efforts  of  a 
group  of  dedicated  students  resulted  in  the  re- 
uniting of  the  administration  with  a  very  prom- 
ising organization.  The  organization  will  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Black  Student  Union(BSU). 
The  dedication  of  the  students  is  that  which  is 
directed  towards  enhancing  the  relationship  of 
the  minority  student  environment  while  making 
rewarding  contributions  to  the  academic  excel- 
lence and  integrity  endorsed  by  the  University. 

The  Union  patterns  itself  after  a  previous  Black 
Student  Union  which  was  here  and  active  in  the 
middle  1970's.  However,  the  previous  union  was 
dissolved  with  the  graduation  of  all  of  its  mem- 
bers in  1977,  only  destined  to  make  1984  a  reorg- 
anizing and  rebuilding  year. 

The  objectives  of  such  an  organization  are  con- 
fronting the  academic,  social,  and  cultural  ad- 
justments of  the  minority  student.  Working 
closely  with  the  administration,  clubs,  other  or- 
ganizations, and  community  are  all  n  ajor  parts 


of  many  plans  that  the  organization  is  anxiously 
awaiting  to  put  into  effect. 

Some  of  many  projected  activities  include  ex- 
tensive participation  in  the  freshmen  orientation 
program,  a  Culture  Awareness  Symposium,  the- 
atrical presentations,  and  bringing  celebrations, 
such  as  Black  History  month  to  the  mountain. 

ERIC  L.  WALDEN,  president,  along  with  key 
members  such  as  Rita  Blair,  Vice  President,  and 
Diane  Bryant,  reorganizing  chairman,  feel  that 
the  organization  and  its  results  "can  only  be 
positive." 

Waldon,  as  president,  expresses  concern  that 
Sewanee  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  many  cul- 
tures of  American  society  and  sincerely  believes 
ad  hopes  that  the  Black  Student  Union  will  aid 
in  solving  such  a  problem.  As  one  of  the  minority 
students  on  campus,  he  reminisces  on  his  fresh- 
man year  and  wishes  that  he  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  support  of  such  an 
organization. 

Comments  from  various  students  on  campus 
include  "I'm  all  for  anything  that  will  strengthen 


relationships  on  campus";  "I  like  it";  "I  think  it 
is  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  to  Sewa- 
nee"; and  "I  only  have  great  expectations  for 
such  a  group." 

The  Black  Student  Union  is  a  national  organi- 
zation and  with  the  support  and  participation  of 
all  who  are  dedicated  to  its  purpose,  the  chapter 
founded  and  active  at  the  University  of  the  South 
will  soon  become  national  also.  Membership  is 
open  to  all  minority  students  with  such  a  dedi- 
cation; with  associate  membership  available  to: 
all  other  students,  faculty,  and  community. 


Weather  report 


VILLAGE  WINE  $  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


Winter's 

Favorite 

Mixer 


Seagrams  ?Croum 

Special  Orders  At  No  Extra  Charge 
Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 
And  Party  Orders  924-2288 
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handle  will  experience  arctic  temperatures 
reaching  far  below  zero  due  to  an  unforeseen 
break-up  of  a  Northern  ice-cap,  masses  of  ex- 
tremely cold  air  have  already  begun  a  journey 
down  the  eastern  sea  board,  lingering  in  the 
area  of  Hilton  Head  and  Georgia  Sea  Island. 
Eventually  this  air  mass  will  cross  southern  Geo- 
rgia (in  the  vicinity  of  Voldosta)  and  remain  in 
the  Florida  Panhandle  area  (Destin,  Fort  Walton, 
Panama  City,  and  Pensacola)  for  two  weeks. 
Bogus  weather  report  compiled  by  EE. 


Come     see     our     expanded 
French,     and    Califon 


TIL  11   p.m.   FRI.  &  SAT. 


election     of     Germa 
Also    in.    hard    to 


find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  select'K 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 


Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials 
Students- 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Pcriltj  Specials 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  GANG 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT- 


Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  615-994-2268 
CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODG'E  NOW  OPEN 
LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 

Conference  Seating  Capacities  (Banquet-  400) 
Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  club 
and  alumni  functions.  Call  Elizabeth  Tigue  for  de- 
tails Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge.  Rustic  de- 
cor/equipped with  modern  conveniences  such  as- 
color  TV,  electric  air  &  heat,  carpeting,  spacious 
rooms,  «V  country  ham-shaped  swimming  pool  Very 
competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at  one  of 
,  our  rooms.  Cill  now  for  reservations. 

MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW 

FOR  COMMENCEMENT 

AND  OCTOBER  WEEKENDS-84 
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Sewanee  Now  and  Then 


First  golf  course  in  Sewanee  had  caddies 


BY  ELIZABETH  N.  CHITTY 
From  a  letter  by  Thomas  Ewing  Dabney  '05  Oc- 
tober 25, 1956 

MRS.  TORIAN  TOLD  him  that  the  first  golf 
course  in  Sewanee  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks,  but  she  did  not  remember  where. 
His  guess  was  that  this  was  not  a  full  course  but 
■just  a  place  where  a  couple  of  enthusiasts  might 
drive  a  ball  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Dabney  describes  the  golf  "course"  he 
found  here  when  he  entered  the  Sewanee  Gram- 
mar School  in  1899.  According  to  the  Purple  it 
had  opened  in  November,1898,  with  "Professor 
Wiggins"  (also  Vice-Chancellor)  driving  the  first 
ball.  No.  1  tee  was  behind  the  SAE  house,  a  nar- 
row driving  area  a  couple  of  feet  higher  than  the 
dirt  road  in  front  and  the  SAE  wire  fence  in  the 
back.  In  the  space  approximately  between  the 
back  of  Benedict  and  a  farm  which  stood  where 
Bairnwick  now  lies  there  was  an  open  strip  about 
150  feet  wide.  The  trick  was  to  send  the  ball 
through  that  channel  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
hook  to  the  right,  for  the  first  green  was  near  the 
cemetery,  under  trees.  The  second  green  was  on 
the  edge  of  woodland  behind  the  houses  on  Lou- 
isiana Circle  (Delta  Tau  Delta,  etc.).  The  third 
green  was  near  a  small  cottage  near  an  old  ball 
park,  and  the  fourth  near  the  first  tee,  on  the 
woods  side.  The  fifth  tee  was  on  the  far  side  of 


.  .  .  the  second  green 
was  on  the  edge  of 
wood/and  behind  the 
Delta  Tau  Delta  house  . . . 


Louisiana  Circle  (where  the  Goodstein's  house 
is),  and  the  green  lay  approximately  where  the 
present  basketball  court  is  located.  "Two  fences 
and  a  bog  were  formidable  obstacles."  The  sixth 
hole  was  the.  shortest  but  the  toughest,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ravine  alongside  Hardee  (now 
McGee)  Field.  The  tee  was  close  to  the  brink,  and 
"the  distance  was  nothing,"  but  there  were  so 
many  trees  sticking  up  that  it  was  a  miracle  to 
get  through  them.  The  next  hole  was  close  to 
the  Juhan  house  (now  Dr.  Peter  Smith's).  A  dirt 
road  (Florida  Avenue)  ran  along  that  side  of  Har- 
dee, and  the  green  was  beside  the  road.  Mr.  Dab- 
ney did  not  remember  very  clearly  the  rest  of  the 
course,  but  he  believed  that  at  that  point  direc- 
tion was  reversed  and  the  player  came  back  to- 
ward the  Milhado  house  (Frank  Watkins'),  the 
ninth  green  being  close  to  Hoffman  ("Old  Hoff- 
man," that  is,  the  one  that  burned),  which  came 
nearly  over  to  where  the  Kirby-Smith  monument 
stands. 

THE  MARKERS  WERE  of  iron,  about  five  feet 
high  with  a  red  metal  flag.  A  boy  took  them  in 
at  night  and  put  them  out  in  the  morning/ for  a 
$3  a  month  honorarium.  Caddy  fees  were  five 
cents  for  a  round  of  nine  holes.  Mr.  Dabney  or- 
ganized a  caddy  strike,  and  after  that  the  caddies 
got  a  dime.  Caddies  went  ahead  of  the  players 
so  that  they  could  watch  what  hole  the  ball  fell 
in  or  what  stump  it  hid  behind.  Even  so  they  lost 


many  balls,  especially  in  the  bog  where  Rhys, 
deBary  and  Bruton  houses  stand.  Balls  cost  25 
cents  each.  Mr.  Dabney  bought  (for  a  quarter)  a 
ball  mould  in  which  he  reshaped  beat-up  balls 
after  boiling  them  for  half  an  hour  and  repainting 
them.  They  were  a  little  smaller  than  a  new  ball, 
and  where  the  two  sides  of  the  mould  came  to- 
gether there  was  a  thin  rim  that  made  the  ball 
break  strangely,  but  "after  all,  25  cents  was  the 
fourth  of  a  dollar." 

WHILE  HE  WAS  in  the  grammar  school  he 
served  regularly  as  a  caddy,  but  when  he  entered 
the  University  he  could  not  so  demean  himself. 
He  played  golf,  having  practiced  with  a  shinnys- 
tick  and  a  tin  can.  Two  uncles  bought  him  a  bras- 
sie,  which  cost  $5,  and  a  "cleek"  with  cost  $1.50, 
new.  He  bought  a  beat-up  putter  from  somebody 


for  a  quarter  and  a  leather  golf  bag  for  a  dollar 
or  so.  It  was  a  child's  bag  and  not  long  enough 
for  his  clubs,  but  it  "looked  so  stylish  I  didn't 
mind  picking  them  yp  when  they  fell  out."  He 
did  not  remember  when  the  links  were  aban- 
doned, "having  become  too  bad  for  even  us  who 
knew  not  the  luxuries  of  electrics  lights,  running 
water  and  porcelain  thrones." 

The  present  golf  course  dates  form  about  191 5, 
when  the  young  Chaplain  Juhan  and  a  group  of 
football  players  cleared  the  course,  but  even 
some  years  after  that  the  Bishop  of  London  was 
heard  to  say  that  he  had  never  before  played  golf 
in  a  cow  pasture. 

After  his  graduation  from  Sewanee  as  saluta- 
torian  with  a  B.A.  in  1905,  Mr.  Dabney  went  to 
Harvard  where  he  was  first  in  his  class  of  M.A. 
students.  He  spent  a  lifetime  in  journalism, 
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They  weren't  as  successful  on  the  field,  but  members  of  the 
Sewanee  Rugby  team  certainly  made  a  splash  in  the 
Gainesville  area  last  weekend.  They  were  captured  on  film 
by  a  local  newspaper  photographer,  as  Athlete  of  the  Week 
Perry  Dickerson  snagged  a  throw  from  assistant 
Jimmy  Griscom. 
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BEEF 


Hardee 's  is  supposed  to  be  bringing  their 
version  of  it  to  the  Mountain  right  next    • 
to  the  Interstate,  but  we  haven't 
seen  any  of  it  yet.  But  they  say  that 
we'll  taste  it  soon.  See  Page  Three. 


CHEESE 

Smile  when  you  say  that.  If  you  like 
to  take  pictures,  or  if  you  like  to 
be  famous  and  popular,  or  if  you  simply 
enjoy  looking  at  girls  in  bathing  suits, 
turn  to  our  photo  ad  on  the  back  page. 


BREAD 


That's  what  the  troops 
from  Second  City  will  be 
making  lots  of  soon,  if 
the  reaction  ofSewanee  is 
any  indication.  Page  Two. 
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SEWANEE  WITHOUT 

ALvU  M \J  L      (a  contradiction  in  terms?) 


By  CHARLES  ELMORE 
Purple  Editor 

IT  HASN'T  happened  yet,  but  Tennessee  may 
raise  its  drinking  age  to  21. 

If  so,  it  will  mean  that  big  changes  are  on  the 
way  for  this  college's  social  atmosphere.  Only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  student  body  will  be  of  age 
next  fall. 

BACK  IN  THE  old  days  before  the  current  legal 
age  of  19,  Sewanee  could  afford  to  look  the  other 
way,     according  to  Dean  of  Men  Doug  Seiters. 


Sewanee  quietly  permitted  social  functions  where 
underage  drinkers  abounded.  Today,  however,  the 
University's  recognized  legal  liability  is  much 
greater. 

"If  a  student  drinks  at  a  social  function  at  the 
college,  and  then  has  a  wreck,  lawyers  today  will 
press  hard  in  the  area  of  the  university's  liability," 
Seiters  said  Wednesday.  "After  all,  it  will  be  the 
law.  We  can't  claim  we  don't  know  what's  going 


Seiters  said  that  he  has  recommended  to  the 
university  administration  that  a  committee  be 
formed  as  soon  as  possible  to  consider  the 
university's  approach  to  the  proposed  law.  "We 
may  possibly  have  to  rethink  our  whole  social 
system,"  he  said. 

Asked  about  the  effect  on  fraternity  and 
sorority  parties,  Seiters  said,  "I  don't  even  want  to 
speculate  there  "  The  pub,  he  conceded,  may  cease 
beer  sales  altogether,  though  he  said  that  was  not 
his  decision. 


.  .  .  could  it  be  the  end  of  college  life  as  we  know  it? 
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/(  wasn't  Me  emergency  room  at  Emerald-Hodgson  after  party  stage.  The  Second  City  troupe  has  produced  the  likes  of  John 
weekend,  though  it  could  have  been.  Rather  it  was  a  set  of  Belushi,  Bill  Murray,  Gilda  Radner  and  a  host  of  other  comedians 
Second  City  players  recreating  a  doctor's  office  on  the  Guerry      who  have  gone  to  national  fame.  Not  to  mention  John  Candy. 

photo  by  John  Ellis 

Second  City  wows  Sewanee 


BY  THOMAS LAKEMAN 

1  READ  somewhere  once  that  analyzying  a  joke 
is  something  like  dissecting  a  live  frog:  it  can  be  done, 
but  the  subject  tends  to  die  in  the  process.  Throughout 
the  whole  evening  at  The  Second  City,  a  live  comedy 
troupe  performance  at  Guerry  Auditorium  last  Tuesday, 
I  found  myself  laughing  my  head  off.  And  yet  I  kept 
asking  myself,  "why  is  this  funny?"  I  took  a  good 
look  at  the  kind  of  humor  involved:  a  lot  of  death 
jokes,  a  lot  of  sex  (including  VD)  jokes,  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  topical  humor  (these  people  really  researched 
us  ;  Among  others,  there  were  references  to  Mont- 
eagle— pronounced  "Mount -eagle"  by  one  actress- 
Skip's  Grill,  Vandy.Comps,  and  so  on).  A  lot  of  the 
same  stuff  that  we  fall  asleep  to  on  Saturday  Night 
Live  around  11:30,  without  any  of  the  big  names. 

I  was  on  the  verge  of  not  allowing  myself  to  sit 
back  and  enjoy  the  show.  I  felt  too  much  like  a  critic, 
in  other  words.  But  sometime  during  the  first  act, 
I  decided  that  this  was  one  live  frog  that  was  best  left 
to  hop  around  on  its  own.  Once  I  decided  to  let  myself 
forget  about  this  article  for  two  hours,  I  felt  like  I  was 
really  on  my  way  to  understanding  it. 

I  still  don't  understand  it.  There  was  one  sketch, 
totally  improvised,  where  three  actors  wore  academic 
gowns  and  posed  as  "Professor  Know-it  -all"  or  some- 
thing like  that.  They  would  play  tp  questions  from 
the  audience,  and  each  person  in  the  line  would  say 
one  word  in  response.  Like  those  games  we  used  to 
play  at  Summer  Camp.  Tom  Costen  asked,  "Should 
girls  pet  on  the  first  date?" 
"Yes — "  intoned  one. 


"they — "followed  the  next. 

"should."  finished  the  third 
But  they  made  it  work.  We  were 
of  that  routine.  Can  you  explain  it 


Another  improv  routine  involved  a  line  of  die 
logue  from  the  audience  which  I  happened  to  contrih 


hysterical  by  the  end 


SOME  OF  THE  rout'nes  seemed  good  on  the  drawing 
board,  but  just  didn't  click.  One  involved  two  young 
people  who  meet  while  visiting  their  dead  spouses  and, 
we  are  led  to  believe,  fall  in  love  by  the  end  of  the 
sketch.  We  smiled,  but  we  were  anxious  to  get  on 
with  the  next  gag.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sketch  in- 
volving the  funeral  of  a  man  who  suffocated  in  a  Van 
Camps  Bean  can  (my  God,  another  death  joke)  had  us 
howling.  The  mourners  came  in  ,  very  reverent  to  the 
dead  man's  widow,  and  asked  how  poor  Charlie  died. 
But  when  she  replied, "he  got  his  head  stuck  in  a  gallon 
Van  Camps  Bean  can,"  they  couldn't  suppress  the 
laugh.  It's  like  thinking  of  a  dirty  joke  at  your  Grand- 
mother's house:     you  know  you  are  dead  if  you  laugh. 


ute.  The  lint 
characters  we 
a  new  scene, 
but  this  one  rt 


the 


of  , 


was  used 

e  switched  every  few  sec 

Such  scenes  can  easily  d 
ally  warmed  us  up. 


but  you  just  can't  help  i 
where  a  hospital  patien 
tracted  VD--toa  nun. 


.    The 

has   1 
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xpla 


There  was  a  good  bit  of  social  satire  thrown  in  as 
well:  Nancy  Reagan  and  her  "Poster  Truly  Needy 
Poor  Person"  of  the  year;  a  cop  who  fires  five  shots 
at  a  running  thief  and  then  shouts  "freeze!"  No  comedy 
show  nowadays  is  complete  without  its  "Mr.  Rogers" 
takeoff,  and  this  one  was  no  exception,  but  I  was  a 
little  disappointed  with  "Mr.  Roger's  Nuclear  War 
Scenario."  Their  best  conceived  and  most  sharply 
pointed  out  effort  was  by  far  one  in  which  a  robbery 
victim  is  confronted  in  court  with  such  accusations 
as  "Didn't  you  in  fact  enjoy  being  robbed?  Didn't 
touin  fact  wear  flashy  clothes  to  entice  this  man  to 
rob  you?  Don't  you  even  give  your  money  away  to 
quite  a  number  of  people?"  Quite  a  message  for  people 
who  wonder  why  only  eight  percent  of  all  rapes  are  ever 
reported  to  the  police. 


The  energy  was  superb,  and  save  what  occasionally 
could  have  been  disastrously  empty  moments  on  stage. 
Above  all  I  was  impressed  with  their  improvisational 
abilities.  In  the  second  act  (by  far  the  better  of  the 
they  took  a  phrase  from  the  audience-ours  was  "Yea, 
Sewanee 's  Right,"  natch-and  tried  to  make  another 
member  of  the  troupe  guess  it.    As  much  of  a  setback    t0  be 

that   might   have   been(who   else  besides  us  ever  says,    dope   or   the   0ak   Terrac(     -  ;ir,     Stop) 
Sewanee's    Right?"),    they    kept    plugging    and    soiid  piece  invo|ving  a  minor  0ffender-s  f'j, 

;th  a  hardened  criminal  (and  didn't  that  o 


THREE  SKETCHES  deserve  a  gold  star:     the  PTA 

■outine,  in  which  most  of  the  troupe  blended  with  the 

audience   and   hotly    (to   put   it   politely)  debated  the 

ssue    of    Sex    in   the   schools;   The   pathetic   attempts 

sf  a  father  and  son  to  convince  Mom  that  they  really 

lly  hadn't  forgotten  Mother's  Day  (this  one  managed 

ly  funny  without  any  references  to  sex, 

really 


made  it  v 


He  didn't  quil 


i  the  head-- 


the    closest    he    got  was   "Yea,    Swanee   Wright 
it  was  still  a  beautiful  moment. 


-but 


wists  to  it!).     Many  others  deserve  a  lot  of  credit,  but 
think  these  three  showed  the  most  polish. 
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Caldwell  gets  faculty's  nod 


IN  A  NEARLY  unanimous  voice  vote,  the  college 
faculty  recommended  that  Hugh  Caldwell  be  hired  as 
a  full-time  professor  in  its  April  4  meeting. 

Caldwell,  the  senior  member  of  the  philosophy  de- 
partment and  a  member  of  the  faculty  since  1 955,  has 
been  teaching  quarter-time  for  several  years.  Next 
year  a  full-time  position  will  be  open,  and  Caldwell 
has  indicated  his  desire  to  teach  full  time. 

Before  Caldwell  had  made  his  intentions  known, 
the  philosophy  department  advertised  for  and  inter- 


viewed candidates  for  the  position.  But  even  after 
Caldwell,  a  tenured  professor,  said  he  wanted  the  full- 
time  slot,  a  letter  offering  the  job  was  sent  to  Dr. 
James  Peters  of  Northwestern  on  April  2. 

Peters  has  not  yet  responded  to  the  offer,  according 
to  Dean  of  the  College  Brown  Patterson.  Authority  for 
hiring  and  firing  rests  with  Patterson,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Caldwell  is  out  of  town  and  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 


New  AD  definitely  'track  man' 


THE  TRACK  program  here  may  receive  a  boost 
next  year,  and  not  just  if  a  new  $200,000  track  is 
built:  the  choice  for  athletic  director  for  1984-85, 
Bill  Huyck,  is  definitely  a  track  man. 

Huyck's  teams  at  Carleton  College  in  Minne- 
sota, where  he  has  chaired  the  physical  educa- 
tion department  since  1979,  have  won  12 
Midwest  Conference  cross  country  champion- 
ships, seven  indoor  track  titles,  and  five  outdoor 
track  titles  since  1957.  His  1980  cross  country 
team  won  the  NCAA  Division  III  championship. 
In  seven  of  the  last  nine  years  Huyck's  cross 
country  teams  have  fared  no  worse  than  sixth  in 
the  nation. 

In  all,  twenty-one  of  his  track  athletes  have 
received  All-America  honors  and  three  have  won 
NCAA  post-graduate  scholarships. 


THE  SELECTION  of  Huyck  (pronounced  hike) 
was  annouced  this  week  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Ayres,  who  said  Huyck's  "experience  and  out- 
look will  be  valuable  to  our  program  at 
Sewanee." 

Huyck's  other  coaching  experience  at  Carle- 
ton,  where  he  was  a  star  athlete  before  gradu- 
ating in  1953,  was  in  football  and  ice  hockey  from 
1957  to  1963.  Though  football  has  remained  pop- 
ular on  the  Mountain,  it  is  felt  that  even  Huyck's 
arrival  cannot  save  the  ice  hockey  program, 
which  has,  remained  dormant  since  the  early 
1860s. 

Huyck  replaces  interim  athletic  director  Hor- 
ace Moore.  


on  I  ho 
mountain 


The  Hardees  by  1-24  is  set  to  open  late  this  month.  (Photo  by  John  Ellis) 

Hardees  plans  April  opening 


BY  BILL  GAGE 


WHERE'S  THE  Hardees  beef? 

In  this  age  when  fast  food  restaurants  are  thrown 
together  as  fast  as  Big  Macs,  why  is  Monteagle's 
newest  commercial  addition  being  constructed  at  such 
a  tantalyzingly  slow  pace?  The  answer  may  not  be 
nearly  so  exciting  as  occasional  rumors  would  indicate. 

According  to  Dale  Forrester,  Director  of  Marketing 
for  Franco,  Inc.,  which  owns  this  franchise,  "the  delays 


are  due  to  the  inclement  weather,  and  problems  with 
acquiring  equipment  such  as  grills  and  fryers."  He 
denied  that  any  delays  stemmed  from  problems  in 
tapping  into  the  Smokehouse  water  line,  or  anony- 
mous threats  to  bum  down  the  building. 

Forrester  said  that  the  original  opening  date  was 
set  for  early  February,  but  that  "now  we  are  shooting 
for  the  end  of  April." 

At  present  the  restaurant's  exterior  and  sign  are 
completed,  with  interior  work  still  to  be  completed. 


Weir  to  read 

fiction  in  Convocation 

NOVELIST  ALLEN  WIER  will  give  a  fiction  read- 
ing in  Convocation  Hall  on  Monday,  April  16  at 
4:30  pm. 

Wier  (pronounced  wire)  currently  directs  the 
creative  writing  program  at  the  University  of  Al- 
abama. His  first  collection  of  short  stories,  Things 
About  to  Disappear,  was  published  in  1978,  and 
his  second  novel,  Departing  as  Air,  was  pub- 
lished by  Simon  and  Shuster  last  year. 

The  winner  of  an  NEA  Creative  Writing  Fellow- 
ship and  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  Fiction, 
Wier  has  taught  at  Carnegie-Mellon  University, 
Hollins  College,  and  Texas  University. 

Wentz  announces  rehearsal 
for  graduating  seniors 

COMMENCEMENT  REHEARSAL  will  be  held 
Thursday,  April  26  at  12:10  pm  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel,  according  to  Dr.  Herbert  Wentz,  Marshal 
of  the  University  Faculties. 

All  seniors,  in  both  the  College  and  the  School 
of  Theology,  who  hope  to  receive  degrees  at  this 
year's  commencement  must  attend,  Wentz  said. 

NEH  grants  awarded 
to  three  professors 

THREE  SEWANEE  PROFESSORS  have  been 
awarded  fellowships  for  summer  study  and  re- 
search by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

They  are  Edward  B.  King,  professor  of  history; 
Edward  Carlos,  professor  of  fine  arts;  and  Wil- 
liam Priestley,  professor  of  mathematics.  Each 
will  receive  a  stipend  of  $3000. 

Howells  fund  new  chapel 
for  School  of  Theology 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  Theology's  move  to  the  cam- 
pus of  the  old  Sewanee  Academy  will  be  aided 
by  the  constructfon  of  a  new  chapel  there. 

The  chapel  is  to  be  funded  by  a  gift  of  $750,000 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  N.  Howell  of  Houston,  Texas. 

Mr.  Howell  is  chairman,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Howell  Corp.,  a  Texas 
energy  company,  concerned  with  petroleum  re- 
fining, exploration,  and  transportation. 

He  and  Mrs.  Howell  are  active  Episcopalians 
and  have  both  served  as  senior  wardens  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  Houston.  Mr. 
Howell  is  also  the  Houston  area  chairman  of  Se- 
wanee's  $50-million  capital  funds  campaign, 
Century  II. 

According  to  University  officials,  the  exact  site 
of  the  chapel  will  be  selected  after  a  study  of  the 
campus  and  existing  facilities.  If  planning  and 
architectural  work  goes  according  to  schedule, 
construction  could  begin  as  early  as  September. 
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Age  of  Prohibition 
facing  Sewanee? 

AN  OU>  fflBND  of  mine  was  conversing  over  a 
breakfast  newspaper  this  week. 

"One  of  my  earfist  memories'of  undergraduate  life," 
he  said,  grinning  slightly,  "is  a  sign  on  a  keg  at  Rebel's 
Rest  my  freshman  year.  The  sign  read,  'No  one  under 
19  may  consume  alcoholic  beverages.' 

"As  a  devil-may-care  freshman,  I  was  merely  amused 
at  this  display  of  undoubtedly  Seiters-inspired  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  Tennessee.  Ha,  I  thought,  it 
will  require  armed  guards  to  keep  the  freshmen  at 
this  party  off  this  keg. 

'1  was  right  in  the  absence  of  state  militia,  we 
freshmen  virtually  monopolized  the  tap.  Part  of  the 
fun,  actually,  was  the  forbidden  nature  of  what  we 
were  doing.  Sure,  it  was  no  big  deal  really,  but  fech- 
nically  it  was  illegal."  He  stopped  to  chew  his  bacon. 

Then  he  pointed  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
newspaper. 

the  bark 
burner 
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1  THOUGHT  those  days  were  over,"  he  resumed, 
"until  I  saw  that  Tennesse  may  raise  the  drinking  age 
to  twenty-one  effective  July.  After  a  twinge  of  dismay 
accompanying  the  realization  that  I  would  not  be 
twenty-one  myseff  until  September,  the  news  of  the 
law  conjured  up  visions  of  what  Sewanee  might  be 
like  within  a  very  few  months."  At  this  he  struck  a 
thoughtful  pose,  toast  aloft 

"It  could  be  the  Age  of  Prohibition  here,"  he  said. 
"Compelled  to  honor  the  law  of  the  land,  the  admin- 
istration might  take  any  number  of  actions,  from  tight- 
ening the  reins  on  fraternity  parties  to  restricting  or 
even  closing  the  pub.  On  the  surface,  at  least  the 
university  could  enforce  the  law. 

"But  like  the  America  of  the  twenties,  Sewanee  will 
revel  in  its  own  versions  of  bathtub  gin,  I  predict  And 
that  old  excitement  at  doing  something  covertly,  ille- 
gally, will  have  returned." 


Letters 


Wall  Street  grubbing  not  all  bad? 


Winter  Park 
April  2,1984 


Dear  Editor, 


Conference  organizational 
meeting  set  for  April  19 

A  MEETING  WILL  be  held  on  Thursday 
April  19  at  6:30  p.m.  in  Blackman  Auditorium 
to  begin  planning  for  the  I985  Sewanee  Con- 
ference on  Women.  Anyone  who  would  like 
to  work  on  the  conference  or  simply  to  offer 
suggestions  for  the  conference  is  invited  to 
attend.  This  meeting  will  address  the  matters 
of  organization  and  programming  for  next 
year. 

Any  member  of  the  Sewanee  community- 
male  or  female,  student  or  resident,  town  or 
gown,  liberal  or  conservative -who  has  an  inter- 
est in  next  year's  Conference  is  encouraged 
to  come  to  this  organizational  meeting. 


Periodically  I  read  or  hear  something  that 
makes  me  recollect  fondly  the  following  state- 
ment from  Under  the  Sun  at  Sewanee:  "The  Se- 
wanee Conglomerate  in  one  of  the  more 
venerable  formations  in  the  United  States;  in 
contrast  to  this,  the  glacial  till  and  outwash  on 
which  Harvard  University  stands  dates  back  a 
mere  25,000  years." 

In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  I  find  such  an  item: 

ft  was  with  some  relief  that  we  read  about 
Harvard  Law  School  in  The  New  Yorker.  The  pro- 
fessors are  as  left  leaning  as  ever,"  Calvin  Tillin 
writes.  "But  the  students  don't  seem  to  be  get- 
ting the  message.  At  least  90%  of  them  join  cor- 
porate law  firms  upon  graduation,  making  a 
bundle,"  Mr.  Tillin  says.  And  he  goes  on  to  con- 
clude that  Harvard  Law  might  be  described  "as 
an  institution  that  each  fall  takes  500  of  our 
brightest,  most  idealistic  young  people  and  in 
three  years  transforms  them  into  Wall  Street 
money-grubbers."  Any  place  that  can  do  that 
can't  be  all  bad. 


Dear  Editor: 

Humans  are  ruining  the  environment. 

I  refer  not  to  industrial  waste  or  the  break- 
down of  the  ozone  layer,  but  to  the  simple 
natural  processes  that  are  destroying  the  very 
air  that  we  breathe  every  day. 

That  is  to  say:  we  take  in  through  our  noses 
(or  perhaps  through  our  mouths  if  we  have  ade- 
noid problems)  pure  oxygen.  It  leaves  our  body 
either  as  carbon  dioxide  —  bad  enough  —  or, 
worse,  as  something  that  smells  like  a  sulfide  and 
has  a  far  worse  social  effect. 

In  short,  we  are  turning  our  good  air  into 
something  a  chicken  would  turn  up  his  nose 
when  faced  with. 

What  can  we  do  about  this  tragedy?  Well, 
one  way  to  combat  this  cyclical  pollution  is  to 
send  your  spare  change  TODAY  to  the  Center 
for  Atmospheric  and  Gastrointestinal  Research, 
Bessemer,  Alabama  (where  the  smells  of  our 
research  are  not  so  noticeable). 

Please  contribute  today  —  while  you  still  can. 

Thank  you. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Atulenco 


QUAM  BONUS  SEWANEE! 

Tom  Snowden 


The  Purple  invites  letters  from  its  readers  regardless 
of  the  opinions  expressed  in  them.  Letters  must  be 
signed,  though  names  will  be  withheld  if  so  requested. 
It  is  our  policy  not  to  edit  letters  except  in  cases  of 
legal  responsiblity  or  extraordinary  length. 

Guest  editorials  and  articles  are  also  invited.  We 
offer  piece  rate  payment  for  those  we  publish,  while 
reserving  full  editorial  rights.  Guest  editorials  do  not, 
of  course,  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  Purple. 
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Some  notes*)n  rugger 


IT  HAS  BEEN  a  while  since  I  have  writ-" 
ten  anything  to  get  a  lot  of  people  mad  at 
me.  I  guess  I  miss  the  feeling,  because  here 
goes. 

Well,  I  hope  not  too  many  people  are  up- 
set about  this  one,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I 
think  I'm  right. 

Early  this  week  the  stories  were  making 
the  usual  Sewanee  circles  that  the  Adminis- 
tration was  going  to  put  a  hold  on  the 
Rugby  Football  Club  monies  for  next  year. 
That  rubs  me  the  wrong  way  for  more  than 
one  reason. 


cheek  on 
sports 


Fippe 

FIRST  OF  all,  I  don't  play  rugby.  But  I 
have  been  to  their  games,  and  even  to  the 
notorious  parties  afterward. 

Most  if  not  all  of  Walsh-Ellet  objections 
to  the  R.F.C.  appear  to  stem  from  that  word 
that  means  "rugby"  to  the  non-initiate: 
party. 

I  think  the  rugby  team  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  victim  of  its  exaggerated  reputa- 
tion and  an  Administration  that  seems  to 
place  a  great  deal  of  credence  in  rumors. 

The  first  objection  to  the  Rugby  Club 
is  that  there  are  kegs  at  the  games,  and  that 
this  is  a  violation  of  school  policy.  Technic- 
ally, such  an  objection  is  hard  to  argue  with. 
But  I  have  been  there  and  I  know  that  no 
one  has  come  by  this  year  to  remind  the 
over-zealous  fans  who  are  drinking  beer  at 
games  that  they  shouldn't.  I  know,  I  know 
.  .  .  they  shouldn't  need  to  be  told.  But  a 
little  nudge  toward  obeying  regulations 
never  hurts  anything,  and  it  usually  does 
wonders. 


THE  RUGBY  players  themselves  are  as 
proud  of  their  ability  to  "party"  as  any- 
thing else  -  that  is,  some  of  them  are.  But, 
to  be  honest,  that  is  as  much  hype  as  atruth. 
They  do  have  a  good  time  -  but  they  also 
talk  it  up  great. 

From  an  objective- perspective,  this  is 
what  actually  happens^ 

During  the  games,  the  fans  sip  beer 
(again,  some  of  them  do),  and  watch.  It's 
probably  more  sedate  than  a  home  foot- 
ball game. 

At  the  party  afterward,  the  noise  level 
is  no  greater  than  the  average  Sewanee 
party  -  it  just  sounds  that  way  because 
everyone  is  saying  the  same  things  at  the 
same  time. 

And  as  for  censoring  bawdy  "rugby 
songs":  If  there  is  anything  I  hate,  it's  the 
forced  imposition  of  puritanical  moral 
standards.  If  you  don't  like  the  songs 
(which  are  more  silly  than  offensive,  really) 
then  don't  go  to  the  parties. 

AND  AS  FOR  the  matter  of  withholding 
funds  next  year  unless  they  "clean  up  their 
act": 

-  The  Rugby  Club  is  a  student  organiza- 
tion, funded  by  the  activity  fee  each  student 
pays  each  year. 

--  Those  funds  are  handled  by  students, 
who  deal  out  amounts  deemed  appropriate 
by  theS.A.F.C. 

--  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  S.A.F.C. 
and  I  know  the  job  is  handled  responsibly. 
The  way  the  system  works,  I  think  it  must 
be  a  student  decision  and  a  student  decision 
only  to  cut  funds  from  any  chartered  club. 
If  the  Administration  wants  to  chop  an  or- 
ganization, let  it  run  a  student  referendum. 
Personally,  last  year,  I  thought  we  could 
have  given  them  less  money  —  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  how  they  spend  it. 

FINALLY,   |   am   under  the  impression 

See  page  six 


Real  world  at  issue 
for  religion  writer 


BYWILLKIDD 


"BLTT  WHEN  YOU  get  out  into  the  real  world  ..."  I 
used  to  really  hate  it  when  people  said  that  to  me.  "I 
am  in  the  real  world-my  life  counts  just  as  much  as 
yours,"  I  would  say  back.  And  I  was  right.  But  whether 
or  not  my  life  counts  is  not  the  issue. 

In  the  real  world,  you  perform  real  actions  that  have 
real  consequences.  If  you  speed  and  you  get  a  ticket 
then  you  have  to  have  a  job  to  pay  your  own  ticket 
or  you  go  to  jail.  If  a  paper  is  late  then  you  may  lose 
a  job.  My  life  will  still  count  as  much  as  any  one  else's 
but  I  won't  have  a  job,  because  consequences  are 
great 

What  makes  life  in  school  not  the  real  world,  then, 
is  the  lack  of  very  significant  consequences  to  our 
actions.  For  instance,  if  we  get  caught  drunk  driving 
on  the  domain  then  the  police  put  us  to  bed.  No  fire, 
no  jail,  we  get  off  easy.  If  work  is  in  late  then  the  worst 
it  costs  is  a  grade,  not  money  or  a  job.  If  we  miss  a 
work  study  then  ifs  no  big  deal.  We  get  embarras- 
ingly  drunk  but  no  one  really  cares.  If  we  do  some- 
thing illegal  then  we  go  to  the  Dean  or  Honor  Council, 
not  a  judge,  and  almost  never  to  jail. 

THIS  LACK  OF  terrible  consequences  that  we  ex- 
perience is,  as  I  see  it,  our  greatest  of  all  priveleges.  It 
is  what  I  think  people  long  for  when  they  say,  "I  wish 
I  was  young  again."  My  push  in  this  article  is  then  to 
raise  this  great  freedom  to  where  you  can  see  it  and 
to  entreat  you  to  take  advantage  of  it. 


Exploring  love  now 
will  make  us  deeper 
persons  able  to  live 
deeper  lives. 


TAKE  ADVANTAGE  of  this  freedom  in  the  area  of 
love  especially.  Being  young  and  foolish  and  happy, 
as  the  song  goes,  is  important;  but  if  that  is  all  you 
use  your  freedom  for  then  I  think  you're  really  missing 
something. 

Love  is  a  risky  thing.  It  can  really  cost  you  when 
you  think  about  friendships  and  marriage  and  divorce. 
If  you  want  to  take  a  look  at  how  screwed  up  some 
people  are  about  sex  and  drugs,  or  at  people  with 
mental  illness,  then  you'll  find  a  lot  of  their  problem 
is  that  they  don't  know  enough  about  love  and  rela- 
tionships. They  needed  more  time  and  practice  and 
thought  in  order  to  get  to  a  point  where  they  were 
emotionally  and  spiritually  sound,  and  comfortable 
with  the  immeasurable  depths  of  love. 

Ifs  to  our  advantage  to  take  risks  in  love  and  life 
now  while  the  risks  are  at  their  lowest.  There's  so 
much  to  learn  about  love  that  can  cost  so  much  later 
that  ifs  foolish  not  to  love  and  risk  now  while  ifs  the 
safest  ever. 

Exploring  love  now  will  make  us  deeper  persons 
able  to  live  deeper  lives.  It  will  improve  our  chances 
of  finding  the  right  lifetime  mate.  It  can  give  direction 
for  our  lives  now  which  can  make  life  later  a  lot  less 
complicated. 

And  lastly,  if  we  love  now  then  we'll  never  reach  a 
point  in  life  where  we  have  to  look  back  and  realize 
we've  never  lived.  Love  is  life;  live  it  now. 


Positive  words  about  Sewanee  from  alum 


As  a  loyal  Sewanee  alumnus,  I  was  delighted  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  express  some  very  positive  sentiments  in 
regard  to  my  college  education.  I  loved  Sewanee  in  my  stu- 
dent days,  and  time  and  distance  have  amplified  that  affec- 
tion. Over  the  years  reasons  have  surfaced  to  explain  why 
Sewanee  was  the  right  place  for  me. 

I  was  a  student  at  Sewanee  in  the  late  1960s  (1966-1970). 
This  was  a  very  exciting  but  often  frightening  time  for  such 
a  fledgling  as  myself  -  from  a  small  town  in  South  Carolina 
armed  with  the  best  middle  class,  WASP  values-to  find  him- 
self on  a  college  campus.  There  was  vexing  confusion  over 
a  war  which  no  one  understood  yet  which  demanded  the 
duty  and  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  men;  the  hypocrisy  of  legal 
and  social  segregation  was  at  last  being  exposed  and  racial 
tension  was  at  its  height;  great  leaders  were  being  assassi- 
nated, cities  were  being  burned  and  looted  and  even  stu- 


alumni 
corner 


Wilson  Russell 


dents  were  striking.  So  during  those  years,  every  value  that 
had  been  branded  into  my  cortex  was  being  derided  with 
the  greatest  of  flair,  and  many  attractive  bright  people  were 
beckoning  to  throw  off  all  conventions  and  live  utterly  for 
the  moment. 
During  this  age  of  cynicism,  Sewanee  remained  steadfast 
ie  traditional  values  and  stuck  to  its 
)  classical  liberal  arts  education.  At  the  same 
time,  also  to  its  credit,  it  did  not  suppress  the  iconoclastic 
student  or  professor  as  long  as  they  performed  satisfactorily 
in  their  academic  spheres.  I  probably  could  never  have  sur- 
vived at  Harvard  of  Columbia,  while  at  Sewanee  I  was  able 
to  thrive  from  the  balance  that  it  had  achieved  during  this 
time:  I  received  the  traditional  education  yet  was  exposed 
to  all  the  new  ideas  without  being  led  astray.  Sewanee,  too, 
benefited  from  this  time:  the  shock  of  change  shook  her  into 
an  awareness  that  not  all  innovations  were  bad  and  she 
realized  the  possibility  of  change  within  the  traditional 
framework.  Thus  Sewanee  weathered  a  transient  period 
which  I  think  changed  many  institutions  for  the  worse. 

I  also  attended  Sewanee  during  a  transition  of  a  different 
type.  My  senior  year,  1969-70,  was  the  first  year  that  the 
college  opened  its  doors  to  females.  I  vividly  remember  when 
they  arrived  on  campus.  The  few  brave  young  ladies  who 
came  were  to  live  in  Benedict  which  was  at  that  time  the 
only  female  dorm.  As  I  gazed  on  Benedict  with  scores  of 
other  awed  men,  I  had  the  image  of  Indians  surrounding  a 
wagon  train!  The  first  women  were  indeed  pioneers  and  I 
wonder  to  this  day  how  they  were  able  to  make  it  academi- 
cally in  the  midst  of  rather  incredible  social  demands. 

I  believed  then,  and  believe  now,  that  the  transition  to  a 
coeducational  college  markedly  improved  all  aspects  of  Se- 
wanee life  and  may  in  fact  have  saved  the  college.  Although 
I  spent  my  first  three  years  at  an  all-male  Sewanee,  I  remem- 
ber it  as  coeducational.  Part  of  this,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  girls  readily  incorporated  themselves  into  Sewanee 
life  and  quickly  acquired  what  I  call  the  "Sewanee  intangi- 
ble"-that  indescribable  air,  that  impish  swagger,  which  is  so 
distinctive  of  Sewanee  students.  I  agree  with  William  Percy 
when  he  says  in  Lanterns  on  the  Levee  that  the  attractive 
personality  of  the  Sewanee  student  has  remained  relatively 
constant  over  time.  Like  it  or  not,  Sewanee  stamps  her 
product. 

Most  of  us  would  agree  that  Sewanee's  uniqueness  is  due 
essentially  to  three  interacting  components-students,  fac- 
ulty, and  environment.  That  magnificent  setting  attracts  a 
special  type  of  person  to  study  or  teach  there,  and  I  happen 
to  believe  that  the  professor  or  student  who  wishes  to  pur- 
sue his  work  within  Sewanee's  domain  possesses  an  asset 
It  is  difficult  to  explain,  but  I  feel  that  the  beauty  of  every 
season  at  Sewanee  certainly  enhanced  my  studies,  adding  a 
certain  pleasant  flavor  to  Shakespeare,  Plato,  Beethoven, 
etc.  But  lest  I  get  too  mawkish,  I  might  add  that  I  have 
enjoyed  Green's  View  and  the  Cross  in  a  variety  of  attire  (and 
in  a  variety  of  states  of  rapture),  from  "U-trou"  to  a  three 
piece  suit. 


Finally  I  come  to  the  last  but  probably  most  valuable  asset 
of  Sewanee,  and  that  is  her  faculty.  We  have  always  been 
blessed  with  and  exceptional  group  of  teachers  who  take  an 
entering  class  whose  credentials  are  not  always  as  impres- 
sive as  those  of  freshmen  from  some  of  our  rival  schools, 
and  mold  a  final  product  which  can  compete  with  that  of  any 
school  in  the  country-  They  can  do  this  because  they  con- 
tinue to  belong  to  that  vanishingly  rare  group  who  are  still 
devoted  to  teaching  and  also  they  maintain  that  sociated 
belief  that  there  is  a  bond  between  teacher  and  student-more 
there  than  just  the  dissemination  of  information.  And  then 
Sewanee's  faculty  is  well-endowed  with  a  gravel  collection 
of  eccentrics  and  "legends"  that  are  part,  too  of  one's  Se- 
wanee experience.  The  best  teachers-Harrison,  Yeatman, 
Bates,  Camp,  to  name  a  few-were  never  easy,  but  the  long 
hours  I  spent  for  them  were  never  painful,  either.  Sewanee's 
faculty  still  remains  strong,  and  I  feel  emphatically  that  any 
financial  gains  that  Sewanee  makes  should  be  channeled 
first  toward  thanking  the  faculty  with  our  pocket  books  and 
not  just  within  our  hearts. 

One  of  the  questions  I  asked  as  a  student  is  one  which 
probably  concerns  many  of  you,  and  that  has  to  do  with  the 
usefulness  of  a  Sewanee  liberal  arts  education,  its  practical- 
ity to  the  future  doctor,  lawyer,  banker,  etc.  I  learned  rather 
quickly  after  graduation  that  the  question  is  not  really  im- 
portant, and  that  I  really  missed  the  point  by  asking  that  i 
question.  Of  course,  I  was  well  prepared  for  medical  school,  I 
as  anyone  who  survived  Dr.  Camp's  withering  organic  course 
would  be.  But  so  were  other  medical  students  from  scores 


of  other  schools.  But  I  also  learned  quickly  that  Sewanee  had 
provided  me  with  some  extras  that  the  vast  majority  of  my 
colleagues,  some  from  very  reputable  schools,  lacked,  t  en- 
joyed reading  good  literature  and  listening  to  good  music;  I 
could  express  myself  better  than  my  colleagues,  and  could 
discern  the  difference  between  the  shallow  and  the  substan- 
tive better  than  they.  Dr.  Harrison  once  told  me,  just  before 
I  graduated,  that  (if  Sewanee  were  successful)  my  education 
in  the  liberal  arts  was  just  beginning.  How  right  (as  always!) 
he  was.  So  my  advice  to  the  perspective  Sewanee  student 
is  this:  if  you  are  interested  only  in  adequate  preparation  for 
professional  graduate  school,  almost  any  place  will  do  if  you 
are  conscientious,  and  perhaps  Sewanee  is  not  the  place  for 
you;  but  if  you  want  also  the  tools  to  enrich  your  life,  and 
thus  make  you  better  equipped  to  function  beyond  the  tech- 
nicalities of  office,  family,  and  community,  then  you  and 
Sewanee  might  be  quite  compatible. 

I  would  close  by  saying  that  I've  written  this  letter  at  the 
risk  of  being  insufferably  sentimental,  but  I've  done  so  for  a 
reason.  I  know  the  Sewanee  did,  and  does,  have  its  faults. 
But  you  as  students  may  notice  that  the  faults  are  more 
tangible  to  you  than  the  assets.  That  was  certainly  the  case 
when  I  was  a  student,  and  so,  for  your  sake,  I  wanted  to 
reinforce  the  good  parts. 

Sincerely, 

_.   n        ...  Wilson  Russell 

Dr  Russell  is  a 

pathologist  in  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina. 


GTU  has  to  cancel  fiddlers 


BY  SARA  WILLIAMS 


AFTER  TWELVE  years  of  strummin'  and  pickin', 
the  GTU-sponsored  Sewanee  Fiddlers'  Conven- 
tion, always  held  in  April,  has  been  cancelled. 
But  don't  despair:  the  violins  and  banjos  will  be 
back  in  1985,  in  a  more  expanded  program. 

Gamma  Tau  Upsilon  for  the  past  5  years,  has 
sponsored  this  program  using  the  proceeds  as 
their  fund  raiser,  while  traditionally  giving  1/2  to 
1/3  of  the  money  to  a  charity  such  as  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  or  the  EMT  program.  The  lack  of 
a  convention  this  year  is  due  to  organizational 
difficulties. 

"Our  sorority  has  changed  over  the  past  year," 
said  Laura  Stewart,  president  of  Gamma  Tau  Up- 
silon and  president  of  the  Intersorority  Council. 
"We  have  a  large  new  pledge  class  and  have  had 
several  older  members  graduate  or  transfer." 
When  it  came  to  the  Fiddlers  Convention,  they 
had  none  of  the  older  members  left  who  could 
organize  it  on  past  experience.  Also,  they  could 
not  use  the  only  suitable  location,  Guerry  Audi- 
torium, due  to  the  Medieval  Colloquium  being 
held  in  April. 

"But  next  year  is  going  to  be  great!  The  pro- 
gram will  be  bigger  and  better."  said  Laura. 

PLANS  HAVE  ALREADY  begun  with  the  help 
of  John  Piccard  of  the  Drama  department,  in- 
cluding organizational  meetings,  ideas  on 
changing  and  expanding  the  hand-out  program, 
possibly  adding  harmonica  to  the  categories  of 
competition,  and  getting  prominant  judges  and 
M.C.'s.  One  thing  that  won't  change  is  the  tra- 
ditional keg  that  follows  after  the  program! 

The  Sewanee  Fiddlers  Convention  invites  any- 
one each  year  to  compete  in  one  of  the  5  cate- 


gories: guitar,  fiddle,  banjo,  mandelin,  and  group, 
for  prizes  up  to  $100.  People  from  5  to  7  different 
states  usually  come  to  compete. 

"People  come  from  all  over  to  compete,  all 
with  different  backgrounds.  Students,  faculty, 
and  those  not  connected  with  Sewanee  come 
and  they  are  all  fantastic  musicians!"  said  Laura. 

"Traditional  Blue-Grass  music  is  traditionally 
an  American  form  of  music,  not  to  be  connected 
with  country  and  western,  or  rhythm  and  blues." 
Laura  adds. 


Writers  needed 

Anyone  interested  in  working  for  the  Purple 
this  semester  should  contact  Charles  Elmore.  We 
have  staff  openings  for  reporters,  make-up  and 
composition  people,  and  plenty  of  other  posi- 
tions. 

Come  by  the  Purple  office  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Bishop's  Commons,  or  talk  to 
Charles  in  Gailor  at  dinner.  We'd  love  to  have 
your  help. 


from  page  five 
that  the  R.F.C.  is  under  fire  because  some  of 
its  members  have  been  in  various  kinds  of 
scrapes  with  discipline. 

In  my  opinion,  to  take  away  rugby  be- 
cause some  of  the  players  have  had  run-ins 
with  the  Administration  is  similar  to  nuking 
a  whole  Latin  American  country  just  be- 
cause some  of  them  are  dangerous  leftists. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  which  Administra- 
tion I'm  talking  about. 
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Quoth  Mr.  Ed .  .  . 

Barb's  a  bore  as  Russian  transvestite 


THE  BEST  PART  about  seeing  YenU  is  the  previews 
of  coming  attractions.  YenU,  a  young  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Jewish  girl,  decides  to  attend  synagogue  upon 
the  death  of  her  legal  guardian.  But  there's  a  catch: 
only  men  are  allowed  because  she  lives  in  an  early 
1900's  male-dominated  society.  But  she  shows  them 
anyway  by  cutting  her  hair  and  flattening  her  chest. 
She  meets  and  moves  in  with  Avigdore  (Mandy  Pa- 


mr.  ed 
speaks 


Overall,  YenU  is  boring  and  predictable.  There  is 
little  suspense  or  humor.  You  know  that  Avigdore  will 
find  out  that  Yentl's  a  girl,  and  the  truth  is-you  don't 
really  care. 

WHAT  ABOUT  the  music?  You  mean:  how  do  you 
make  an  hour  long  movie  into  134  minutes?  Add 
songs.  The  music  is  uninspired  and  destined  for  AM 
radio.  Ifs  as  if  Streisand  had  eight-or-so  songs  and 
needed  something  to  do  with  them,  so  she  made  a 
movie.  In  Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  the  music  was  generally 
memorable  with  the  whole  village  singing  and  danc- 
ing. In  Yerrtl,  Streisand  does  musical  asides  that  are 
just  plain  boring.  Interesting  to  note,  however,  is  that 


the  final  song  is  sung  on  the  back  of  a  ship.  Remember 
that  scene  from  Funny  Girl? 

Bright  spots?  Mandy  Patinkin  is  good  as  Avigdore, 
but  he  is  crippled  by  Streisand  and  a  horrible  script. 
In  the  catharsis  scene,  Avigdore  learns  that  Yentl  is  a 
girl  and  then  accuses  her  of  being  a  demon.  But  within 
three  minutes,  he's  in  love  with  her.  It  just  doesn't 
jive.  Another  bright  spot?  Amy  Irving  is  a  babe  as 
Hadass.  Unfortunately,  these  spots  don't  a  good  movie 
make. 

THE  BOTTOM  UNE:  YentJ  could  be  retitled  YawntJ. 
Don't  bother  seeing  it  even  on  Dollar  Night. 


Proctors  tabbed  for  1984-85  year 


tinkin)  and  falls  in  love  with  him.  But  he's  in  love  with 
Hadass  (Amy  Irving).  Inevitably,  there's  a  catharthis 
where  Avigdore  discovers  Yentl's  actually  a  girl.  Soo- 
wee. 

Barbra  Streisand  (the  Christopher  Atkins  of  actress) 
once  again  plays  her  aggressive  New  York-Jewess  role 
in  a  more  toned-down  way  than  the  usual  Main  Event 
or  Whaf  s  Up  Doc  battle-ax. 


WINCHESTER 
AVIATION,  INC. 


FLIGHT  TRAINING 
STORAGE  AND  MAINTENANCE 
TWO  MECHANICS  AVAILABLE 
FUEL-100  OCTANE 


AFTER  A  grueling  selection  process,  proctors 
for  1984-85  have  been  named  by  the  Deans  of 
Students. 

Dan  Gould  has  been  tapped  as  Head  Proctor 
for  the  men,  and  Cam  Mathis  will  assume  the 
same  position  with  the  women. 

Under  Gould,  the  following  proctors  will  serve 
men's  dormitories:  Mark  Balte,  Rusty  Bedsole, 
Paul  Bonovich,  Bryan  Buchanan,  Charles  Corn, 
Hank  Edwards,  Myles  Elledge,  Jim  Folds,  Reid 


Funston,  Marichal  Gentry,  Hank  Hopping,  John 
Lambert,  Matt  Wedding,  and  Jeff  Willis. 

Alternates  include  Carlton  Cunningham,  Greg 
Hearing,  and  Mike  Hoffamn. 

Women  proctors  are  Lavada  Barnes,  Rives 
Hudgins,  Laurie  Jarrett,  Carrie  Malottke,  Deb  Ov- 
erdorff,  Jeanie  Randolph,  Kathy  Rappolt,  Joanne 
Raulerson,  Alison  Riopel,  and  Stephanie  Scruggs. 

Kimra  Anderson  and  Caroline  Morton  were  se- 
lected as  alternates. 


UccuMt  you  'rt  ujorth  it. 

Tht  Head-  9uarUn 


<  hair  ami      | 


nlic  uppr,. 

Mon. -Silt.     598-0160 
kalliy  /  Sherry 


COWAN  CAFE 

PLA  TE  L  UNCHES  HCMECOOKED  ME  A  LS 

Mon    Thurs.   5  a.m. -4  p.m.  Fri.&Sat.  5 a.m.-8:30  ( 

Sun.   7a.m.-3o.m. 


~jf  lower  land 


ower 

FLORAL  AND  GIFT  NEEDS 

SERVING  -THE  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 

Cowan,  Tennessee  Phone  967-7602 


.13-067-5303 

U.S.  ARMY  SURPLUS  STORE 

Complete  Gun  Repair 
P  &  B  PAWN  &  GUN  SHOP 


NEEDLEWORK  -  CANDLES 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cotton  Clothing  from  India 

seconds  and  close-outs 

Bedspreads $12.00 

Dresses   $20.00 

Blouses $12.00 


HANDMADE  POTTERY-STAINED  GLASS 
BASKETS-TOYS  uni  versity  a  vs. 

(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  GRAPH  FOR  CROSS-STICH 

Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  1 1<5  p.m.     (6. SQ  shipped) 
phone  598-0334 


Serve  inAppalachio. 

This  summer  the  Glenmary 
Home  Missioners,  a  society  of 
Catholic  priests  and  Brothers, 
are  offering  opportunities  for 
Catholic  men  to  serve  the  poor 
of  Appalachia.  These  volun- 
teer programs  will  enhance 
your  perception  of  those  in 
need.  Come  and  learn  with 
Glenmary.  Your  choice  of 
week-long  sessions  is  avail- 
able as  follows: 

May  19-25, 1984 

June  9-15, 1984 

July  21-27, 1984 

August  4-10, 1984 


^PH  ■  For  more  information,  please  complete  the  coupon 

^■f  V  below  and  forward  it  to:  Reverend  Jerry  Dom,  Glen- 

Li/l  mary  Home  Missioners,  Box  46404.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

^■•J  |  45246. 


-Age_ 


College  _ 
Address  _ 
City 


.Year  of  Study. 


.  Zip_ 


Telephone  ( 
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Will  Kidd  wants  to  know  . 


What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up? 


What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up? 

Leigh  Ann  Williams:  President  of  a  Forbes  500 

corporation. 

Randy  Horn:  I  don't  want  to  grow  up. 

Jack  Krupnick:  I  want  to  be  an  island  in  Micronesia. 

Drew  Rollins:  I  want  to  be  a  roadie  for  U2. 

Katy  Hooten:  Happy. 

Laura  Phares:  I  don't  care-  I'll  do  anything  for  a  buck. 


Elizabeth  KJopstock:  A  rock  star. 

Beth  Richards:  A  good  person. 

Tommy  Rosenstiel:  Mature;  anything  but  impotent 

and  short. 

Liza  Field:  I  wanna  be  a  fisher  of  men. 

Sarah  Roche:  I  just  want  to  be  fun. 

Carrie  Ashton:  Tall. 

Laura  Dusek:  An  astronaut. 

David  Kurupka:  I  want  to  be  here  now. 


fflchetolx  Light. 
Compare  the  taste. 


Jack  Carsner:  I  want  to  be  a  Maytag  repair  man. 

Tim  Spence:  R2-D2. 

Elizabeth  Brown:  A  lumberjack  in  Montana. 

Jeff  Kibler:  A  very  rich,  beer  drinking  rugby  player. 

Richard  Michael:  Rich.  Filthy  rich. 

Bobby  Persons:  Well-read. 

Ed  Marshall:  I  want  to  be  a  Tibetan  monk  and  live 

with  the  llamas. 

Mary  Hampton:  A  foreign  diplomat. 

Ben  Reddick:  A  hacky-sack  star  and  a  gigolo  in  Tracy 


'ooten:  A  forensic  pathologist  with  my  own 

i. 
lyser:  I  never  plan  to  grow  up. 
'atten:  Content. 
K.C.  Stewart:  Beautiful. 
Matt  Costello:  Dean  of  Men. 
Will  Hancock:  I  wanna  run  a  farmer's  coop  in  York, 
Alabama. 

Chris  Nelson:  A  fish-monger. 
Joanne  White:  A  self-made  millionaire. 
Mary  Holman  Willis:  An  Indian. 
Sandy  'Tune  Chick"  Gregg:  The  ultimate  duck. 
Kathy  Jones:  I  want  to  be  a  housewife  in  Akron  with 
my  hair  in  pink  curlers,  wearing  fuzzy  blue  house 
shoes,  with  three  ratty  children,  scum  of  the  earth 
who  have  driven  me  to  Valium. 
Wardell  Vance:  Free. 
Ned  Murray:  Jerry  Garcia. 
Shap  Boyd:  I'd  like  to  coach. 
Lee  Ann  Lambden:  A  nun. 
Elizabeth  "Missouri"  Estes:  A  Sewanee  fireman. 
Will  Tonks:  A  Beatle. 
Joyner:  A  KA  pledge. 
Psycho:  An  oil  rig  trouble-shooter  like  Red  Adair. 

Terry  Parker:  A  trash  can. 

Dene  Ecuyer:  I  want  to  be  spontaneous  and  dynamic. 

Robert  Brandau:  Rich  and  famous. 

Abby  the  dog:  Just  clean. 

Robert  Libbey:  Laying  in  the  sun  on  a  deserted  island. 

Rue  Gilchrist:  Santa  Claus. 


wm 
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Medieval  skits  to  be 
presented  in  Convo 

BY  JACKIE  STANTON 

EVERYONE  WILL  be  invited  to  "join  in  the  dance" 
on  April  12-14  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall  when 
the  Medieval  Colloquium  proudly  presents  its  evening 
of  MEDIEVAL  TALES  for  all  students,  faculty,  and  spe- 
cial guests  of  the  University. 

This  special  program  is  the  first  show  of  its  kind  to 
be  performed  on  the  Sewanee  campus  and  will  con- 
sist entirely  of  original  material  written  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  three  main  tales  to  be  performed  are  THE  LAI 
OF  ARISTOTLE,  THE  THREE  HUNCHBACK  MIN- 
TRELS,  and  THE  KNIGHT  WHO  REGAINED  HIS  LA- 
DY'S LOVE.  The  show  is  directed  by  David  Landon 
and  co-directed  by  Susan  Rupert. 

THE  PROGRAM  IS  unique  in  that  it  recreates  the 
medieval  image  of  life.  Cast  members  will  be  wearing 
costumes  styled  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  will  per- 
form their  tales  and  poems  as  a  traveling  troupe  of 
players. 

Music  for  the  event  will  be  sung  in  medieval  Latin 
verse  accompamied  by  flute,  tambourine,  guitar  and 
other  similar  instruments  of  the  ancient  time.  Dancing 
and  acrobatics  will  also  be  performed. 


Greg  Hearing  demonstrates  in  his  Water 
Safety  Instructor  class  that  learning  to 
swim  without  learning  to  have  fun   would 


have  made  Jack  a  dull  boy  and  kept 
Lindsey  drier.         Photo  by  John  Ellis 


UnWr.sS^flWfei 


Introducing  Homemade  Pizza.  Also  Party 
Supplies,  late  night  munchies,  meat  cut  to 
order,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  Budwei- 
ser  keg:  $50.10.  We  accept  checks.! 


Sun...l-9 

Mon-Thurs...7-10 

Fri  &  Sat  til  midnight 

Now  accepting  University  charge  cards. 


Goalie  Alan  Conger  is  mobbed  by  teammates  after  he  blanked  Auburn  18-0. 
(Photo  by  Hutchinson) 


VILLAGE  WINE  §  SPIRITS  SHOPPF 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


Winter's 

Favorite 

Mixer 


Seagrams  ?  Crown 

Special  Orders  At  No  Extra  Charge 
Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 
And  Party  Orders  924-2288 


OPEN    8    a.m. -10    p.m.      TIL 

11    p.m.    FRI.   &   SAT 

Come     see     our     expanded 

election     of     German 

French,    and    California    wine 

Also    in,    hard    to 

find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese 

selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for 

weekly  specials. 

Watch  Seioanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials 
Students- 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Daily  Specials 


Insider's  Report  by  Dan  Gould 

What's  what  in 
soccer  team  news 

A  RECAP  of  1983  post-season  award  winners: 

All  C.A.C.:  Eddie  McKeithen,  Dan  Gould,  Chris  Smith, 

Allston  Moore 

All  South  1st  Team:  Eddie  McKeithen,  Dan  Gould 

All  South  2nd  Team:  Peter  York,  Ben  Reddick 

SPRING  NOTES: 

We  continue  working  out  in  the  off-season  and  have 
added  a  weight  program  three  times  a  week,  al- 
though participation  at  this  point  is  voluntary.  Any 
upperclassmen  interested  in  joining  the  team  must 
practice  with  us  in  the  off-season.  Thaf  s  team  policy. 

NEWS: 

The  dreaded  C.A.C.  Tournament  has  been  eliminated 
beginning  next  year.  Because  it  is  such  a  marathon, 
i.e.  4  games  in  2-3  days,  it  has  been  voted  out.  Se- 
wanee  was  the  intended  host  for  next  year  but  Oh 
well.  Conference  games  have  been  scheduled  as  other 
normal  games  and  particular  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  winning  these,  of  course,  so  that  we  can  hopefully 
capture  the  bell.  We  should  have  gone  to  Nationals 
this  year-unquestionably-and  hope  to  follow  through 
next  year. 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  GANG 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT- 


fnQ&j^' 


RESTAURANT 

LODGE 

CONFERENCE 

CENTER 

Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  615-99J-2268 
CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 
LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 

Conference  Seating  Capacities  (Banquet-  400) 
Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  club 
and  alumni  functions.  Call  Elizabeth  Tigue  for  de- 
tails Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge.  Rustic  de- 
cor/equipped with  modern  conveniences  such  as: 
color  TV,  electric  air  &  heat,  carpeting,  spacious 
rooms,  &  country  ham-shaped  swimming  pool.  Very 
competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at  one  of 
our  rooms,  dll  now  for  reservations. 

MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW 

FOR  COMMENCEMENT 

AND  OCTOBER  WEEKENDS-84 


Baseball  squad  hitting  hard 


DEWEY  WARREN'S  first  year  at  the  helm  of 
the  Sewanee  baseball  Tigers  has  been  quite  sue- 
essful  thus  far. 

Behind    a   strong    hitting   attack, 
have  clawed  their  way  to  an  8^ 
less. than  halfway  through  the  rj 

The  top  part  of  the  order 
the  damage:      second  baseman' 
shortstop  Phil  Savage,  and  occasToT 
Mark  Kent  and  John  Laurenzo  have  been  stars 
at  the  plate. 

TUESDAY  the  Tigers  took  a  doubleheader 
from  much-improved  CAC  rival  Fisk. 

The  first  game  was  headlined  by  pitcher  Joe 
-Royal,  who  baffled  Bulldog  batters  for  five 
innings,  allowing  but  one  hit  in  his  first  starting 


assignment  of  the  season.  Royal  also  picked  up 
two  hits  himself  in  the  11-1  win,  which  was 
helped  by  wild  Fisk  pitching. 

Jeff  Sparks  was  the  starter  in  game  number 

o,  and  allowed  two  runs  in  five  innings  before 

ng  to  reliever  Savage  in  the  sixth  as  the 

s  took  a  124  victory.   All  Fisk  runs  were 

rarned. 

Hitting  standouts  for  the  Tigers  were  Kent, 
who  hammered  a  line  drive  over  the  left-field 
fence,  and  Bobby  Morales,  who  hit  a  ball  400 
feet  to  dead  center  with  the  bases  loaded  and 
sped  as  far  as  second  base. 

Sewanee  has  a  string  of  home  games  the  rest 
of  this  month,  including  three  this  weekend  with 
Millsaps  and  three  next  weekend  with  arch-rival 
Southwestern. 


Kent  chats  with  the  man  in  blue, 
photo  by  Hutchinson 

Spring  intramurals 
keeping  all  busy 

Intramurai  spring  sports  are  well  underway.  Soft- 
ball started  this  past  Tuesday  and  track  is  coming  up 
on  the  weekend  of  April  20.  Three  sports  have  already 
been  played  through,  however,  and  a  total  possible 
of  150  points  have  been  given  out. 

In  IM  ping-pong,  ATO  Scott  Hull  took  the  champi- 
onship in  the  singles  play.  Scott  and  fellow  ATO  Mike 
Salisbury  defeated  the  Chi  Psi  team  of  Art  Hancock 
and  Mike  Manning  in  the  final  round  of  competition. 


speaking 
of  sports 


In  the  overall  scoring,  the  ATO's  took  an  easy  first 
place,  while  Chi  Psi's  and  Phi  Delf  s  tied  for  second. 

In  Racquetball  Saturday,  the  Indies  picked  up  50 
points  for  first  place.  Scott  Hull  also  took  the  cham- 
pionship in  men's  pool,  his  third  consecutive  title. 

Jed  Drew  won  his  fourth  straight  racquetball  title. 
OVERALL  STANDINGS 

(as  of  April  5,  including  ping  pong,  racquetball,  and 
pool) 

ATO  530  Pte- 

PDT  284 

Indy  235 

PGD  225 

Faculty/staff  11° 

SN  1°5 

ISKRA  9* 

KA  m 

Theologs  2' 

SAE  25 

BTP  25 

DTD  20 

LCA  5 
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A  tough 
assignment 

If  you  think  that  you 
have  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
photojournalist,  and  can 
handle  such  grueling  as- 
signments as  this,  then 
the  Sewanee  Purple  needs 
you.  Must  have  darkroom 
experience  and  own  a 
35  mm  camera,  flash,  and 
know  how  to  use  them. 
Applicants  should  apply 
in  person  Tuesday  April 
1  7th  in  the  Purple  office 
at  4  pm.  Models:  Dana 
Vtlaut,  Susan  Bell,  and 
Kimra  Anderson.  Photo 
by  John  Ellis. 


Gothic  buildings  of  Sewanee  backdrop  colloquium 


THE  GOTHIC  buildings  of  Sewanee  form  an 
appropriate  backdrop  for  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Medieval  Colloquium  April  13.  The  colloquium's 
theme  is  "Mundus  Theatri:  Theatrum  Mundi" 
(World  of  the  Theatre:  Theatre  of  the  World), 
which  plays  upon  the  ancient  notion  that  the 
world  is  a  stage  and  the  stage  is  an  imitation  of 
life  and  of  people  acting  out  their  roles  in  the 
world. 

The  two  principal  speakers  will  be  0.  B.  Har- 
dison  Jr.,  professor  of  English  at  Georgetown 
University  and   director  of  the   Folger  Shake- 


speare Theatre,  and  Glynn  W.  G.  Wickham,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  Drama  at  the  University  of 
Bristol,  England.  There  will  be  approximately  20 
participating  scholars  from  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

EDWARD  B.  KING,  the  colloquium  director,  said 
a  highlight  of  the  gathering  will  be  a  dramatic 
presentation  of  "Medieval  Tales"  by  Sewanee's 
Purple  Masque. Consisting  primarily  of  fa- 
bliaux/tales in  in  verse,  these  short  dramatic 
pieces  are  by  turns  bawdy,  uproarious  sardonic, 
fanciful,  poignant  and  wise. 


Hart  tops  poll;  new  question 


THE  RESULTS  are  in. 

Gary  Hart,  capturing  24  percent  of  the  ballots 
cast,  has  won  the  Purple  straw  vote  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  for  president.  Among  the  na- 
tional nominees,  Jesse  Jackson  was  second  with 
19  percent  Mondale  (10  percent)  and  Glenn  (5 
percent)  were  third  and  fourth  among  national 
contenders. 

Bryan  Wakefield,  a  Sewanee  student,  led  the 
write-in  candidates  with  19  percent  of  the  total 
vote  cast  Mary  Sue  Cushman,  another  locally 
known  candidate,  garnered  5  percent 

Other  votegetters:  Mickey  Mouse,  George 
Wallace,  Gumby  Dammit,  and  ZZ  Top.  The  poll 
appeared  in  our  March  22  issue. 


PURPLE  POLL  NUMBER  TWO  focuses  on  an 
issue  closer  to  home:  ought  the  library  to  be 
open  on  Saturday  nights?  Please  take  the  time 
to  fill  out  this  poll  and  place  the  detached  form 
in  the  box  marked  "Purple  poll"  in  the  SPO. 

1.  In  your  opinion,  should  DuPont  library  extend 
its  Saturday  hours  past  5:00  pm?  Yes 

No 

2.  If  library  hours  were  extended  to,  say,  11:00 
pm  on  Saturdays,  how  often  would  vou  make 
use  of  them?     Weekly  Infrequently 

•  Often  Never 

Occasionally 


The  colloquium  will  essentially  open  with  a 
showing  of  Eric  Rohmer's  French  film  "Perceval" 
at  7:30  pm  April  12  in  Sewanee's  Thompson 
Union  Theatre.  There  will  be  no  admission  fee 
for  either  the  film  or  the  theatre  production. 

The  first  plenary  session  of  the  colloquium,  to 
be  held  in  Convocation  Hall,  will  begin  at  1:30 
pm  April  13  with  a  lecture  by  Dr  Wickham  on 
"Robert  Grosseteste  and  the  Feast  of  Fools." 
Lectures  and  discussions  will  continue  through- 
out the  afternoon,  with  the  second  plenary  ses- 
sion highlighted  by  Dr.  Hardison's  lecture  at  4 
pm  the  same  day  on  "Conversion  and  Poetry  in 
the  Fourth  Century." 

Dr  Hardison  will  speak  again  at  9  am  April  14 
on  "Liturgy,  Drama  and  Reality,"  to  begin  the 
third  plenary  session,  and  the  final  session  will 
consist  of  a  lecture  by  Dr  Wickham,  "English 
Drama,  1200-1400:  Transition  Revisited,"  at  11:30 
the  same  morning. 

C.  CLIFFORD  FLANIGAN  of  the  University  of 
Indiana  will  speak  on  this  civic  role  of  theatre. 
He  views  the  medieval  play  as  ritual  melding  the 
familiar  Christial  myth  and  the  contemporary  life. 
Medieval  plays  grew  out  of  the  church  liturgy  to 
demonstrate  the  values  of  the  culture. 

By  bringing  together  visiting  medieval  schol- 
ars, the  Sewanee  colloquium  is  contributing  to 
the  renewed  interest  in  medieval  theatre.  Among 
the  guests  will  be  Alan  E.  Knight  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  who  is  associate  editor  of 
"Treateaus,"  the  journal  of  the  International  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Medieval  Theatre. 


SECOND  CLASS  POSTAGE  PAID 


PARTY 

In  case  you  hadn't  noticed,  by  now  it's 
officially  Party  Weekend  —  unless  you're 
one  of  those  people  that  calls  this  Party 
Week  (we  certainly  won't  argue).    We'd 
just  like  to  say  parties  are  a  eood  idea. 


ALL 

No  team  in  Tennessee 
has  topped  the  Sewanee 
lacrosse  men  this  year  — 
an  amazing  turnaround 
from  last  season.  Page  16. 


NIGHT 


Night  Study  —  where  one  night  can  seem 
like  four  years  and  four  years  can  seem 
like  one  night.  For  the  grisly  details  by 
some  folks  that  have  really  been  there 
all  night,  open  up.  It's  Inbetween. 
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The  Mountain's  award-winning  chronicler  o#  world  events 
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As  picked  in  poll . . 


first  annual  award 


Ingles  chosen  Teacher  of  Year 


BY  TRIPPE  CHEEK . 

IT  ISN'T  TOO  hard  to  understand  why  Jerry  Ingles  is  a  popular  man 
with  Sewanee  students. 

"  I  genuinely  enjoy  human  beings,"  he  says.  "  I  like  students,  and  I 
like  the  quys  at  the  gas  station."  This  attitude  comes  across  to  students  all 
the  time,  be  it  in  an  Eco-101  section  or  around  a  table  in  the  Tiger  Bay 
Pub  Jerry  Ingles  likes  people  -  and,  it  seems,  they  like  him  too.  He  has 
been  selected  Teacher  of  the  Year  for  1984  in  a  student  poll  conducted 
by  the  Purple. 

This  first  annual  award  was  determined  in  a  random-sampling  poll  over 
the  last  week  of  upperclassmen  of  all  majors,  who  were  asked  "What 
teacher  has  had  the  greatest  impact  on  you  at  Sewanee?"  The  results 
were  interpreted  by  a  "Teacher  of  the  Year"  committee,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Ingles  was  the  winner. 

Almost  every  faculty  member  was  mentioned  in  the  poll.  Doing  par- 
ticularly well  were  Richard  O'Connor,  Doug  Paschall,  and  Harry  Yeatman 
in  addition  to  Ingles. 

INGLES  DID  his  undergraduate  work  at  Berkeley,  going  to  work  for 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Venezuela  after  his  graduation  in  1964.  There,  he 
married  his  wife,  Estilita.  He  came  back  to  graduate  school  at  Cornell, 
returning  to  Venezuela  for  work  on  his  dissertation. 

He  taught  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  -  Oneonta  for  four  and 
one-half  years  before  receiving  his  doctorate  from  Cornell,  where  he  then 
worked  as  a  research  assistant  for  two  years  before  spending  another  pair 
of  years  manaqing  a  business  in  Venezuela. 

The  fall  of  1978  was  Ingles'  first  at  Sewanee.  "I  came  for  a  year  and 
ended  up  staying,"  he  said. 

He  and  Estilita  have  four  children:  Juan,  16,  Rebecca,  14,  Ricardo, 
11,  and  Mercedes,  6. 

OF  TEACHERS  Ingles  says  the  following:  "First,  they  should  be 
human  beings  who  appreciate  their  own  individuality.  Second,  they 
should  work  hard."  ...  .    „  ■ 

"I  obviously  think  that  economics  is  the  greatest.  If  only  as  voters,  I 
think  everybody  needs  to  digest  as  much  economics  as  he  can  stand, 
Ingles  commented  with  a  smile. 

Teacher  of   the    Year  Jerry   Ingles   enjoys 
periodic  rest  from  his  teaching  duties. 
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WIDC  undergoing  changes 


BY  LAVADA  BARNES 


THE  WOMEN'S  INTERDORMITORY  Council  is 
currently  in  the  process  of  reorganizing  and  re- 
evaluating the  purpose  and  goals  of  the  organi- 
zation. In  this  process  we  have  noticed  an  over- 
whelming concern  for  greater  unity  between 
women  on  campus.  Therefore,  the  Council  has 
changed  from  a  service  oriented  organization  to 
one  which  deals  primarily  with  women's  issues 
and  concerns.  However,  the  WIDC  is  not  in  any 
way  a  political  organization  rather  it  is  a  group 
designed  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  women 
at  this  university.  This  year's  activities  such  as 
the  shrimp  and  beer  party  and  the  assertiveness 
workshop  on  May  4th  are  two  examples  of  the 
new  direction  the  WIDC  is  taking.  It  is  our  goal 
to  increase  the  number  of  social  activities  in  or- 
der to  give  women  a  chance  to  gather  outside  of 
a  fraternity/sorority  party  setting.  Another 
change  scheduled  for  next  year  is  to  have  several 
luncheons  which  feature  women  outside  of  the 


Sewanee  week 


By  Marian  White 

D  THE  PURPLE  MASQUE  will  be  gearing  up 
•for  its  final  production  of  the  year  on  May 
and  12,  with  Betrayal  -  an  interesting  pre-exam 
choice,  and  a  nice  alternative  recreation  in  the 
busy  times  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

a  RECREATION  OF  A  wetter  and  wilder  sort 
can  be  experienced  in  the  SOC's  final  fling  of 
the  year.  May  5th  Carrie  Ashton  and  crew  plan 
to  raft  the  Ocoee,  and  invite  all  interested  part- 
ies to  join  them.  For  details  on  cost,  time,  and 
talent  required,  scan  the  posters  in  the  SPO  or 
contact  the  SOC  office  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
B.C. 

DTHE  MANY  CRITICAL  issues  facing  Se- 
wanee in  the  coming  months  and  years  continue 
to  foster  a  wide  range  of  opinion  .  Students 
have  an  opportunity  to  voice  their  opinion  to 
some  of  the  key  influencers  of  ways  and  means 
of  the  University  this  weekend  as  the  Trustees 
make  their  annual  spring  visit  to  the  mountain. 
If  you  have  thoughts  or  ideas  you  wish  to  share 
with  the  members  of  this  body,  it  is  important 
that  you  take  this  opportunity  to  approach  in- 
dividual Trustees  themselves  (they  are  gen- 
erally very  concerned,  receptive  and  accessible 
people),  or  get  in  touch  with  student  Trustees 
Stuart  Thomas  or  Laurie  Jarrett  so  they  can 
voice  your  opinions  as  well. 

O EVERYONE  INTERESTED  in  enriching  the 
life  of  those  dear  to  them  and/or  those  planning 
to  eat  this  summer  should  be  mindful  not  to  let 
Sunday,  May  13th  pass  unnoticed.  Mother's 
Day  is  coming,  and  while  you  call  or  write,  or 
send  gifts  or  flowers  home,  you  might  also  re- 
member the  surrogate  moms  of  Sewanee,  such  as 
Mrs.  Yates,  Ruth,  Davelyn  Monti,  Mrs.  Hankins, 
Barbara  Hall,  Dean  Cushman,  the  matrons,  and 
many  others  without  whom  it  is  hard  to  get 
through  an  ordinary  day  as  well. 


Sewanee  community  as  an  effort  to  provide  non- 
academic  role  models. 

IN  ORDER  TO  accomplish  these  goals  the  WIDC 
is  trying  to  find  a  new  space  for  the  Women's 
Center.  We  have  been  assured  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  this  concern  is  high  on  the  University 
priority  list,  however,  we  have  failed  to  see  any 
progress  being  made.  The  present  center  has 
some  inherent  difficulties  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  adjacent  to  a  dormitory.  Therefore,  late 
parties,  bands  and  large  gatherings  are  impos- 
sible. The  Council  itself  and  the  sororities  are 
forced  to  use  fraternity  houses  or  Cravens  Hall 
(at  a  cost  of  $300)  for  any  large  social  activities. 
We  feel  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  goals  to 
have  a  practical  place  for  women.  Another  prob- 
lem with  the  present  space  is  vandalism  and 


noise  from  the  adjacent  dormitory.  The  WIDC 
feels  that  the  women  on  campus  deserve  a  place 
free  from  these  restrictions  and  limitations. 


THE  WIDC  IS  presenting  a  challenge  to  the 
women  on  campus  to  get  involved  in  the  func- 
tions offered.  It  is  our  goal  to  provide  you  with 
creative  outlets  for  your  talents.  However,  the 
Council  cannot  achieve  these  goals  without  par- 
ticipation from  women.  The  WIDC  should  now 
be  described  as  a  service  organization  for  women 
and  we  encourage  suggestions  and  participa- 
tion. Elections  are  held  in  the  fall  for  dorm  rep- 
resentatives who  make  up  the  council.  These 
changes  are  being  made  in  order  for  the  WIDC 
to  become  a  better  organized  and  more  effective 
group. 


Sometimes  you've  just  got  to  relax,  and  what     noon  winks  on  the  BC  lawn    (Photo  by  Lyn 
with    the    recent    warm    weather  Marcel   and    Hutchinson) 
Mishoe  Brennecke  couldn't  resist  a  few  after- 

Oxfam  subject  of  fundraisers 

and  supplies  and  sail  it  into  Nicaraguan  ports, 
and  distribute  the  equipment  throughout  the 
country.  They  hope  also  to  raise  American  con- 
sciousness about  what  is  going  on  in  the  Central 
American  country. 


BY  WILL  KIDD 


IN  ORDER  TO  raise  money  for  Oxfam  America's 
campaign  to  buy  tools  for  Nicaraguan  farmers, 
the  Christian  Social  Relations  Board  will  hold  a 
Tools  for  Peace  Day  on  Friday,  May  4,  in  Mani- 
gualt  Park.  A  $3.50  ticket  buys  admittance  to  the 
festivities  which  will  include  dinner,  door  prizes, 
bands,  speakers  and  films.  The  Theta  Pi  sorority 
is  selling  raffle  tickets  to  help  with  the  cause 
also. 

Oxfam's  campaign  was  organized  to  help  Nicar- 
aguan farmers  meet  their  greatest  needs:  tools, 
seed  and  water.  Because  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment opposed  the  Nicaraguan  Revolution  of 
1979,  it  has  funded  anti-revolutionary  forces 
working  out  of  the  Honduras,  and  has  imposed 
economic  blockades.  The  result  for  Nicaraguans, 
inspite  of  the  advances  in  health,  education  and 
land  reform  that  their  new  government  has  made, 
is  a  wartorn  land  denied  of  the  foreign  exchange 
necessary  to  supply  and  feed  it's  people.  Oxfam 
makes  it's  move  at  this  point.  By  organizing  a 
national  campaign,  it  hopes  to  raise  enough 
money  to  fill  a  ship  with  greatly  needed  tools 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  Relations  Board  in  Se- 
wanee has  long  been  involved  in  Oxfam's  cam- 
paign against  world  hunger.  This  semester,  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Becca  Stevens  and  Lenny  Irvin, 
the  Board  is  acting  to  help  in  this  specific  cam- 
paign. Friday  May  4  has  been  set  aside  for  a  day 
of  festivities  in  Manigault  Park.  Cooperating  with 
AFM  they  have  arranged  to  serve  dinner  that 
evening.  They  have  also  gathered  bands  for  en- 
tertainment. In  order  to  raise  consciousness  they 
have  also  slated  speakers  and  films  throughout 
the  event.  To  attract  people  they  will  give  door 
prizes  and  hold  a  raffle.  Tickets  are  on  sale  now 
through  various  people.  There  will  be  tickets  sold 
at  Gailor  Hall  all  day  May  3,  the  day  before  the 
event,  for  $3.50. 

Becca  Stevens  or  Lenny  Irvin  can  be  contacted 
for  more  information  on  this  campus-wide  fun- 
draising  event. 
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Lunch  break 

Student   fireman  Susan   Lyle    takes  a  quick  (standing)  joined  the  students  for  the  exercises, 
repast    during    training    exercises    this    month.  \(Photo  by  Lyn  Hutchinson) 
Community    firemen  such  as  Frank  Shoemaker 


Faulkner  to  speak  at  APTA 


THE  FAMOUS  MUD  GLYPH  CAVE  in  East  Ten- 
nessee will  be  the  feature  of  a  program  at  an 
open  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Tennessee  Antiquities  on  Monday,  May 
7.  Slides  and  lecture  will  be  presented  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Faulkner,  professor  of  anthropology 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville,  be- 
ginning at  4:30  p.m.  at  the  Bishop's  Common. 

The  cave  was  redjscovered  in  1979  and  its  300- 
foot  passage  with  carvings  in  its  mud-covered 
walls  has  been  declared  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant archeological  sites  in  Eastern  North  Amer- 
ica by  the  National  Geographic  Society  which 
funded  its  study. 


Dr.  Faulkner  led  the  team  of  scientists  and  spe 
leologists  who  photographed  and  compared  the 
drawings  made  800  years  ago  by  Indians  of  the 
Mississippian  culture.  There  is  no  other  known 
cave  in  America  with  designs  sketched  in  mud. 
There  are  thousands  of  abstract  designs  as  well 
as  representations  of  animals  and  human  forms. 

Dr.  Faulkner  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Indiana 
University  in  1970  and  has  conducted  research 
in  the  Northeast,  Midwest,  and  for  the  last  nine- 
teen years  in  Tennessee.  He  has  received  grants 
from  major  public  and  private  foundations  and 
currently  edits  the  Tennessee  Anthropologist. 


Soii  conservation  vital  in  1984 


THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION  Service  of  USDA  was 
born  of  necessity  following  the  soil-loss  "dust 
bowl"  years;  and  their  work  continues  to  this 
day  to  keep  topsoil  on  the  land  where  it  is  useful 
and  out  of  our  rivers  where  it  turns  into  life- 
choking  silt.  Almost  every  county  in  each  state 
has  a  District  Conservationist  whose  job  is  to 
work  with  landowners  to  assure  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  beneficial  natural  resources,  including 
productive  topsoil,  clear  waters,  and  wildlife 
habitat.  In  Tennessee  alone,  over  20,000,000  tons 
of  silt  enter  the  state's  streams  each  year.  That's 
equivalent  to  2  dump  trucks  full  of  soil  every 

second,  day  and  night,  all  year  long,  being  de- 
posited in  the  running  waters.  Such  a  continuing 
loss  obviously  fouls  all  three  above  mentioned 
benefits  of  our  natural  resources:  productive 
topsoil,  clear  waters,  and  wildlife  habitat.  SCS  is 
beginning  a  year  long  campaign-Conservation 
Campaign  '84-to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the 
general  public  of  our  dependence  on  our  fragile 
and  increasingly  scarce  resources.  Tomorrow's 


food  and  outdoor  fun  depend  on  conservation 
by  this  generation.  Contact  your  local  SCS  Dis- 
trict Conservationist  and  get  involved  in  "Con- 
serving More  in  "84".  Conservation,  it's  a  legacy 
that  lasts. 


'"The  Right  Job, 

!     there's  nothing  like  it!" 


you're  confident  that  you're  working 
you,  you've  got  the  right  job. 


Intercnsto  helped  find  the  right  job  for 
in  a  Christian  organization  I  highly  """* 


Contact  Intercnsto  for  work  opportunities  in 
Christian  organizations.  Career,  stort-term  and 
summer  positions  for  professionals,  tradespeople 
and  students  are  available  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas 
Call  Toll-Free  |800|  426-1342  AK.  HI,  ««  or 
Canada  |206|  546-7330  .  «*■»  ,  omS 
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Theatre  department 
to  do  Pinter  play 

THE    THEATRE    DEPARTMENT   of  the 

University  of  the  South  will  present  Harold 
Pinter's  BETRAYAL  Friday  and  Saturday, 
May  4  and  5,  and  Friday  and  Saturday,  May 
11  and  12,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Outside  Inn. 

BETRAYAL  is  the  winner  of  the  New 
York  Drama  Critics  Award  as  best  foreign 
play  and  the  London  West  End  Award  as  best 
play  of  the  1979  season.  Dealing  with  the 
"eternal  triangle"  --wife,  husband  and  the 
wife's  lover  --  Harold  Pinter,  with  his  custom- 
ary inventiveness  and  subtlety,  brings  new  in- 
sights to  this  timeless  theme. 

The  cast  of  BETRAYAL  includes  Karen 
Pelfrey  as  Emma,  Edward  Carlos  as  Robert 
and  Peter  Smith  as  Jerry.  Senior  theatre  ma- 
jor Mary  Louise  Keenan  is  the  director  assist- 
ed by  John  Piccard  as  set  designer,  Tom 
Lakeman  as  lighting  designer  and  Mary  Beth 
Smith  as  stage  manager. 

Since  seating  at  the  Outside  Inn  is  limited, 
advance  reservations  are  suggested.  Tickets 
may  be  reserved  by  phoning  598-5931,  ext. 
226.  Tickets  are  $3  for  general  admission  and 
$2  for  students  and  senior  citizens. 

Children 's  Theatre  gives 
'Sleeping  Beauty' life 

"ONCE  UPON  A  TIME"  will  come  to  life  this  Fri- 
day, April  27  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Guerry  Garth  when 
the  Sewanee  Children's  Theatre  presents 
"Sleeping  Beauty."  The  Children's  Theatre,  new 
to  Sewanee  this  year,  is  a  travelling  show  per- 
formed by  University  students. 

This  musical  fairy  tale,  adapted  and  directed 
by  Jackie  Stanton,  boasts  a  twelve  member  cast 
and  has  been  delighting  youngsters  at  area  ele- 
mentary schools  for  the  past  two  weeks.  The 
group  will  be  performing  through  May  3rd.  The 
Children's  Theatre,  however,  promises  to  be  a 
continuing  part  of  the  University's  Theatre 
Department. 

All  faculty  members,  their  children,  University 
students,  and  community  members  are  invited. 

Admission  is  free. 


City  cafe  to  extend 

its  Party  Weekend  hours 

,  THE  CITY  CAFE  on  University  Avenue  will 
be  open  from  5:00  am  Friday  morning  until  4:00 
Sunday  afternoon  over  Spring  Party  Weekend. 

As  always,  University  officials  urae  students 
to  avoid  taking  to  the  road  after  drinking,  and 
suggest  that .  the  Citv  Cafe  might  be  a  more 
accessible  restaurant  than  establishments  in 
Monteaqle  following  parties. 
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A  look  at  today's  Weekend  headlines 


A  QUICK  GLANCE  at  the  headlines  for 
Party  Weekenders  on  the  go: 

Item— Sewanee  left  her  mark  on  the  historic 
opening  of  the  new  Hardees  by  1-24  as  under- 
grads  Mark  Rembert  and  David  "Doc"  Gilbert 
became  the  restaurant 's  first-ever  customers. 
The  pair  rose  before  dawn  to  make  the  5:00 
am  opening  Wednesday,  followed  closely  by 
Steve  Sullins,  another  student,  thus  writing 
their  names  forever  in  the  annals  of  Cum- 
berland Plateau  fast-food  history. .  .  . 

Item— Are  Elliott  and  Tuckaway  destined 
to  become  womens'  dorms?  It  won't  happen 
next  year,  at  least,  according  to  Deans  of 
Students   spokeswoman   Peggy    Hankins.   .  .  . 

Item— Though  only  30  folks  responded 
to  Purple  Poll  Number  2,  29  of  them  favored 
extending  the  library's  Saturday  evening  hours 
past  the  current  5:00  om.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  29  in  question  said  they  would  make 
use  of  the  extended  hours  either  "weekly" 
or  "often."  University  Librarian  David  Kearley 
said    this    week    that    he    was   interested    in 


the  back 
burner 


pies  Jejuni' 


hearing  more  response,  and  that  he  would 
consider  instituting  longer  Saturday  night 
hours  if  there  was  sufficient  call  for  it. 

In  a  related  matter,  Kearley  announced 
library  hours  for  exam  week. 

The  hours  are  as  follows: 
May  1 1  7:45  am  to  midnight 

May  12  8  am  to  10  pm 

May  13  1  pm  to  midnight 

May  14  7:45  am  to  midnight 

May  15  7:45  am  to  midnight 

May  16  7:45  am  to  midnight 

Kearley  also  said  that  the  library  will  be 
open  on  Saturday,  May  5,  from  8:00  am 
to  10:00  pm. 


Item-Congratulations  to  the  Chi  Psi 
Ultimate  Frisbee  squad  for  winning  the  BC 
tourney  over  the  weekend,  and  dethroning 
perennial  powerhouse  Cannon. .  . . 

Item-The  ATOs  have  clinched  the  overall 
IM  championships,  though  Softball  and  track 
have  yet  to  be  played. .  . . 


Item— The  staff  of  this  newspaper  has  been  an 
item  in  itself  all  year.  Not  only  has  the  staff  carried 
the  dead  weight  at  the  top--me--but  in  the  mean- 
time has  managed  to  produce  some  prizeworthy 
work.  As  this  is  the  last  issue  of  1983-84,  a  few 
thanks  are  in  order. 

First,  the  graduation  of  Trippe  Cheek  truly 
marks  the  end  of  an  era.  For  nearly  four  years, 
Trippe  has  represented  the  best  of  Sewanee  jour- 
nalism. His  design  and  layout  impressed  the  crew 
at  the  American  Scholastic  Press  Association 
mightily,  and  his  columns  have  entertained  (and 
occasionally  outraged)  Purple  readers  over  the 
years.  Congrats  on  four  good  ones,  thanks  for  the 
help,  and  I  believe  it's  your  turn  to  buy  at  Skip's. 
See  Page  14 


Shipp's  perseverance  creates  journal 


BY  LIZA  FIELD 

Trey  Shipp,  a  junior  biology  major,  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  start  and  edit  a 
university  essay  journal.  I  had  often  heard 
English  and  Philosophy  majors  complaining 
that  only  one  person  ever  read  the  papers 
they  had  spent  weeks  writing  But  none  of 
those  students  ever  did  anyih'ng  about  it: 
they  were  far  too  busy. 

But  when  the  idea  struck  Shipp  and 
Carlton  Simms,  they  didn't  iust  complain 
and  forget  about  it  they  went  to  work  on 
creating  a  journal  for  student  and  faculty 
essays. 

The  idea  was  one  of  many  that  popped  into 
their  heads  this  summer,  when  they  shared  a 
house  in  Nashville. 


"It  seems  like  we  were  just  going  all  the  time," 
says  Trey.  "We  made  a  dark  room  in  the 
basement,  and  we  were  even  going  to  write 
a  book-a  college  humor  type  thing.  Then  we 
came  up  with  the  idea  for  this  journal." 

"While  I  was  doing  research  work  at 
Vanderbilt,  it  made  me  realize  how  much 
we  have  here  at  Sewanee.  There,  you  have  to 
rent  time  on  the  computer  and  check  out 
the  lab  equipment.  Here,  it's  all  at  your  finger- 
tips, but  no  one  realizes  it." 

"Anyhow,  we  thought  we  could  make  a 
journal  at  Sewanee,  using  what  we  have  here. 
We  had  no  idea  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
put  one  out-a  hundred  dollars  or  a 
thousand.  But  you  know  how  it  is  when  you 
get  an  idea-  you  sit  down  and  start  punching 
buttons  on  the  calculator  and  mapping  it  out." 

That  is.  Trey  sits  down  and  maps  it  out. 
Most  people  just  quit. 


"I  almost  did  give  it  up,"  says  Trey. 
"When  I  went  home  over  Christmas  I  started 
getting  that  lazy  way  you  know  people  get... 
thinking,  'Oh  well,  they're  right;  it'll  be  too 
much  work,'  or  'It'll  cost  too  much.'  But 
then  Carlton  called.  He'd  been  to  see  a 
printer  and  figured  that  it  wouldn't  cost  all 
that  much.  I  thought,  well,  if  Carlton's  been 
working,  I  'd  better  get  to  work." 

Trey  says  that  after  a  summer  of  scientific 
research  and  creativity,  "I  knew  that  if  I  came 
back  to  Sewanee  and  just  took  classes  I'd 
die." 


Mad  Scientist:  Trey  Shiop 


As  it  turns  out,  he  went  ahead  with  the 
journal  project  and  did  not  die,  although 
several      professors      might      be      wondering. 

"Jaffe's  gonna  kill  me,"  he  says,  breezing 
through  the  computer  room  at  3:00  AM. 
He  hasn't  been  to  Spanish  class  in...  he 
can't  remember  how  long.  But,  while  he  hasn't 
seen  Jaffe  herself,  he  has  her  essay  for  the 
journal.  In  fact,  he  spent  the  night  before 
his  practice  MCATS  typing  it  into  the  com- 
puter in  order  to  take  it  to  the  printer  during 
his  lunch  break  the  next  day.  As  it  turns  out, 
he  stayed  too  long  at  the  printer's  comparing 
various  Jaffe-paper  types,  and  missed  the 
second  half  of  the  exam. 

"That's  OK,"  he  says  of  the  incident.  "I 
guess  I'll  take  them  next  year." 

Shipp  is  not  slack,  or  unconcerned  about 
his  future.  It's  iust  that  his  attitude  is  such 
a  strange  one  at  Sewanee,  where  the  goal  is 
usually  to  try  and  get  the  highest  grade  for 
the  least  amount  of  work.  Trey  is  working 
harder  than  any  class  ever  required,  and  isn't 
receiving  a  grade  at  all,  or  any  academic  hours, 
for  his  effort.  Nor  is  he  being  paid  for  the 
long  nights  of  typing  and  editing  essays,  or 
laying  out  pages  in  the  biology  lab,  or 
running  copy  to  the  printer  in  Nashville. 

Obviously  everyone  else  will  benifit  from 
his  work.  The  journal  will  give  students  and 
faculty  a  chance  to  publish  research  and  will 
allow  those  in  one  field  to  understand  some- 
thing of  what  is  going  on  in  another.  Yet  we 
can  only  shake  our  heads  in  wonder  at  this 
strange  scientist:editor,  who  lives  off  of 
Instant  Breakfast  in  a  cubbyhole  in  Woods 
Lab  and  only  receives  cut  warnings  and 
sagging  eyelids  for  his  effort. 

"Well  I  don't  know,"  he  says.  "I  just 
had  this  idea.  I  think  it'll  work..." 
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Sex,  religion  can  mix 


BY  WILL  KIDD 


EVERY  TIME  I  got  horny  I  felt  guilty  too.  It  was 
that  way  for  years.  But  then  someone  told  me 
that  my  fellings  came  out  of  my  perceptions  of 
the  world.  They  said  that  the  way  I  see  things 
determines  how  I  feel  about  things.  And  they 
suggested  that  maybe  the  way  I  was  seeing 
things  was  wrong.  I  checked  into  it. 

\ 
I  asked  myself,"Will,  what  perception  do  you 
have  behind  that  feeling  of  guilt."  Well,  it  came 
out  something  like  this,  "Will,  if  you  feel  aroused 
toward  any  girl  then  no  one  will  love  you".  Well, 
that  is  a  bunch  of  bull  and  it  was  giving  me  a  lot 
of  feelings  that  I  really  did  not  like.  So  if  you  get 
anything  from  this  article,  get  that  your  feelings 
do  not  always  reflect  truth  about  things,  because 
they  can  come  out  of  perceptions  that  are  irra- 
tional. Both  can  be  changed. 

I  was  really  interested  in  changing  mine  because 
I  hated  feeling  guilt  every  time  I  went  on  a  date. 
So  I  wondered  how  in  the  world  I  had  gotten 
that  ridiculous  perception  in  the  first  place  that 
told  me  that  my  natural  functions  diminished  my 
worth.  I  think  answering  that  was  the  hardest 
part,  because  I  had  to  really  think  about  my  past. 
What  I  finally  figured  it  out  to  be  was  the  fact 
my  father  used  to  really  disapprove  of  sex  on  TV. 
So  there  I  was  as  a  youth,  watching  the  tube  as 
always  and  some  people  start  kissing  or  moving 
really  funny  under  a  bearskin  rug  and  my  dad 
would  groan  and  complain  and  walk  out  of  the 
room. 

I  PICKED  UP  an  irrational  perception  from  that: 
if  I  am  interested  in  sex  then  my  dad  will  walk 
away  from  me.  I  will  not  be  loved.  I  also  crea- 
tively projected  what  I  thought  was  happening 
with  my  dad  onto  God:  arousal  is  sin.  Well,  for  a 
religious  guy  that  was  hell,  because  I  couldn't 
help  what  was  happening  in  my  body  and  I  fig- 
ured that  I  was  a  goner  for  it. 

But  then  I  realized  that  I  could  change  my  per- 
ceptions and  thereby  my  feelings.  So  I  took  and 
threw  that  old  irrational  perception  out  the  win- 
dow, flaming,  burning  to  a  crisp  to  rot  in  the 
sewer  below. 


And  that  left  me  with  a  void.  Without  a  per- 
ception my  feelings  could  go  anywhere.  It  was 
time  to  choose  a  rational  perception  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  one  and  give  me  a  new  set  of 
feelings,  hopefully  better  ones.  I  figured  that  if  I 
could  really  nail  the  truth  into  a  perception  then 
I  would  save  trouble  later  on  changing  percep- 
tions again.  So  I  turned  to  God,  because  I  think 
He  is  truth.  Jesus  said  that  he  was  truth,  and 
that  truth  would  set  me  free.  I  pondered  what 
he  would  say. 

God  made  sex  and  made 
us  sexual,  so  there  is 
nothing  I  can  feel  as  a 
result  that  can 
diminish  my  value 

I  CAME  UP  with  this:  God  made  sex  and  made 
us  sexual,  so  that  there  is  nothing  I  can  feel  as  a 
result  of  having  sexuality  that  can  diminish  my 
value.  Being  horny  does  not  affect  whether  or 
not  I  am  lovable.  That  was  my  new  perception.  I 
installed  it  and  my  feelings  did  gradually  change. 

If  you've  made  it  this  far,  then  the  second  thing 
I'd  like  you  to  get,  aside  from  knowing  that  you 
may  be  seeing  the  world  wrong,  is  that  God  can 
help  you  see  it  right  and  free  you  to  live  fully. 

Incidentally,  I  discovered  that  what  I  feel  and 
what  I  do  are  two  different  matters.  Some  things 
I  do  can  estrange  me  from  God.  Some  sexual 
things,  especially.  I  had  always  heard  that  lust 
was  sinful,  but  it  took  a  bunch  of  mistakes  to 
find  out  that  what  lust  means  is  using  another 
person  as  an  object,  as  just  some  thing  to  stim- 
ulate my  nerves.  In  order  for  sex  not  to  pull  me 
away  from  God,  I  had  to  reserve  it  for  times 
when  I  really  knew  and  valued  the  person  I  was 
with.  You  can  take  home  as  point  three,  if  you 
want.  It  might  make  you  and  some  people  around 
you  a  lot  happier  about  love  and  life. 


Purple  tabbed 
as  being  among 
best  in  country 

THE  SEWANEE  PURPLE  has  been  selected 
as  one  of  the  seven  best  college  newspapers  in 
the  nation  among  schools  its  size,  the  American 
Scholastic  Press  Association  announced  this 
week. 

ASPA  judges  awarded  the  association's 
highest  honor  to  the  Purple,  "First  Place  With 
Special  Merit,"  based  on  issues  from  the  fall 
semester. 

In  addition,  the  paper  has  received  the 
"Outstanding  Sports  Coverage"  Award  from 
the  ASPA. 

The  Purple  was  judged  with  papers  from 
colleges  whose  enrollment  fell  between  1000 
and  1700.  Sewanee's  current  enrollment  is 
1010. 

The  Purple  was  the  only  small  college 
newspaper  from  the  entire  southeast  to 
receive  the  "First  Place  With  Special  Merit" 
award.  Judges  especially  praised  the  paper's 
variety  of  articles  and  use  of  color. 

Over  500  newspapers  entered  the  ASPA 
competition. 

letters 


Wilkes  thanks  all 

Dear  Editor: 

I  wish  to  say  THANK  YOU  to  everyone  who  as- 
sisted the  Admissions  staff  on  Saturday,  April 
7th,  to  make  our  first  ever  campus  visitation  pro- 
gram for  prospective  students  and  parents  a 
great  success.  We  had  110  students  and  180  par- 
ents on  campus  on  that  date  and  have  received 
many  words  of  praise  from  our  guests. 

We  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  success  we  did 
without  the  help  and  cooperation  of  a  number 
of  Sewanee  folks-students,  faculty,  staff,  and 
administration. 

I  especially  want  to  extend  my  thanks  publicly 
to  Mary  Ellen  Blount,  Assistant  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, who  did  an  excellent  job  of  coordinat- 
ing this  visitation  program,  to  the  entire 
admissions  staff  for  the  long  hours  they  contrib- 
uted, and  to  the  buildings  and  grounds  crew  who 
had  our  campus  looking  great! 

Of  course,  that  true  Sewanee  spirit,  which  I 
have  heard  so  much  about,  came  shining  through 
from  each  of  you,  and  I  know  our  visitors  realized 
that  indeed  there  is  something  special  about  this 
place. 

Again,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  each  of  you  who 
gave  so  freely  of  your  vailuable  time  to  make 
April  7th  a  successful  venture.  THANKS  TO  ALL! 

Ed  Wilkes 

Director  of  Admissions 

Why  Friday  classes? 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Can  anyone  explain  to  me  why  this  so-called 
Christian  university  has  classes  on  Good  Friday? 
Sincerely, 
Matthew  Costello 


The  Sewanee  Purple 


Studying  abroad  can  help 


BY  FRANCESCA  L.  FUNK 


This  article  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  two 
about  the  American  student  in  Europe. 


THE  LIGHT  FILTERS  through  the  trees  as  you 
walk  along  a  path  covered  with  pine  needles 
following  your  guide.  Suddenly  you  come  upon 
a  bluff  overlooking  red  rooftops  of  a  European 
city. 

The  scene  could  be  in  many  places  in  Europe. 
For  me,  the  city  was  Freiburg,  the  forest  was  the 
Black  Forest,  and  the  guide  was  a  friend  I  had 
met  in  one  of  my  classes  at  the  University.  She 
was  a  native  Freiburger  and  wanted  to  show  me 
her  favorite  view  of  Freiburg.  Afterwards,  back 
in  the  city  at  one  of  her  favorite  cafes,  we  talked 
for  a  few  hours  while  we  enjoyed  coffee  and 
Zwiebelkuchen  (a  favorite  regional  dessert  dur- 
ing the  summer).  The  scene  shows  one  of  the 
advantages  to  studying  abroad  for  a  year 
(whether  in  Europe  or  elsewhere)  over  studying 
only  in  the  U.S.  or  travelling  through  Europe  for 
a  few  weeks  or  months. 

THE  FIRST  ADVANTAGE  is  the  time  one  has  to 
cultivate  friendships  and  experience  a  certain 
area.  Your  friends  are  people  you  will  meet  be- 
cause you  live,  not  visit,  in  their  town.  They  will 
be  fellow  classmates,  dormmates,  or  people  you 
meet  in  a  local  student  pub.  You  will  run  into 
these  people  often  and  begin  doing  things  to- 
gether. A  friendship  with  just  one  native  can  lead 
to  many  more,  as  you  are  included  in  their  activ- 
ities. Over  time,  trust  will  develop  between  you. 
You  will  share  your  thoughts  and  experiences. 
The  friendships  which  grow  during  your  year 
abroad  will  stay  with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Your  friends  will  show  you  their  city  and  coun- 
try as  they  know  it.  You  will  also  have  the  time 
during  the  year  to  watch  changes  occur  within 
the  area.  Your  position  as  a  foreigner  will  give 
you  a  distance  from  events  which  may  allow  you 
to  evaluate  their  significance  without  a  native's 
bias.  Yet  your  native  friends  will  simultaneously 
lend  you  a  sense  of  the  national  sentiment.  The 
double  perspective  is  unique  and  enlightening. 

EXPERIENCING  ANOTHER  STUDY  system  is  an- 
other great  advantage  to  studying  abroad.  The 
other  educational  systems  have  differences 
which  come  from  the  way  each  nation  defines 
the  concept  "to  study."  You  (personally)  may 
find  the  differences  beneficial  or  detrimental.  In 
any  case,  you  will  find  your  education  broadened 
by  incorporating  new  perspectives  into  your  way 
of  "studying." 

The  German  University  system  gave  me  the 
chance  to  study  as  I  had  always  idealized  was 
possible  for  me.  The  basic  assumption  underly- 
ing the  German  University  system  is  that  every- 
one who  is  there  wants  to  study.  The  benefit  the 
student  gets  out  of  the  class  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  how  much  effort  he  or  she  puts 
into  it  outside  of  class.  The  class  is  merely  a 
guide  to  show  the  student  the  possibilities  within 
a  subject.  The  student  is  also  given  the  time  to 
explore  the  subject.  The  student  is  not  pressured 
to  produce  something  within  two  weeks,  for  in- 
stance; semester  test  and  paper  suffice. 


CLEARLY,  THE  SYSTEM  leaves  a  lot  of  room  for 
deadweight  as  not  everyone  who  goes  to  the 
University  is  a  scholar.  Many  of  the  University' 
students  do  not  use  the  extra  time  to  study.  The 
system  also  does  not  leave  much  room  for  a 
"liberal  arts"  course  curriculum.  The  German 
student  is  admitted  to  the  university  with  a  de- 
clared major  and  rarely  veers  from  that  narrow 
course  of  study. 

As  a  foreign  student,  however,  I  was  not  ham- 
pered by  a  set  course  of  study.  I  took  classes  that 
interested  me.  In  my  spare  time,  I  voraciously 
read  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines.  I  read 
about  topics  I  had  always  put  aside  by  saying: 
"I'll  find  out  more  about  that  later.  Now  I  have 


to  study  for  my  next  test..."  I  also  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  thinking  about  what  I  had  read  from 
the  perspective  of  its  implications  for  me,  my 
world,  and  the  world  of  others-  not  a  narrow 
perspective  of  what  the  possible  test  questions 
could  be  out  of  the  article.  As  a  foreign  student 
I  benefited  doubly  from  the  German  system  by 
having  a  fairly  broad  liberal  arts  background  from 
Sewanee  and  the  freedom  within  their  system 
to  enjoy  its  offerings. 

Studying  abroad  encourages  growth  and 
thought.  The  environment  indeed  gives  room  for 
you  to  grow  and  time  to  think.  It  makes  the  most 
of  two  study  experiences  by  exposing  you  more 
than  either  one  could  alone. 


Thank  God  and  Ward  Goodman 
for  flowers  around  Woods  Lab 


BY  LIZA  FIELD 


In  case,  during  the  rainy,  drab  mornings, 
you  have  appreciated  the  splashes  of  red  and 
yellow  arouna  Woods  Lab  and  the  B.C.,  vou 
can  thank  Ward  Goodman  and  God  for  the 
flowers.  Either  one  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  but  Goodman  will  likely  give  up 
his  share  of  the  credit  and  talk  to  you  about 
any  number  of  other  things--  your  life,  the 
old  university,  his  travels,  or  the  people  he 
has  come  to  know  over  the  years. 

Goodman  has  coaxed  vegetables,  grass, 
and  trees  out  of  Sewanee  soil  for  nearly  40 
years. 

"I  was  raised  on  a  farm,"  he  says,  "so  land 
has  been  my  life." 

Goodman  grew  up  near  Wonder  Cave  and 
moved  to  Sewanee  when  he  married  Francis 
Mooney  He  took  over  the  management  of  the 
university  farm  in  1950,  until  the  last  of  the 
dairy  herd  were  sold  in  I959. 

The  Goodmans  still  live  in  the  house  at  the 
Old  Dairy,  where  Francis  Mooney  and  some  of 
their  children  were  born.  Although  fields  of 
corn  and  beans  no  longer  grow  to  supply  the 
university,  the  Goodmans  still  raise  enough 
vegetables  on  their  own  adjacent  land  to  supply 
an  army  of  children  and  grandchildren,  and  to 
stock  two  freezers  to  last  through  the  winter. 

"People  can't  leave  the  house  without 
Francis  making  them  take  an  armful,  of 
vegetables  with  them,"  says  Goodman. 

Francis  Mooney  grew  up  in  this  same  yellow 
frame  house  near  what  is  now  Clark  Field. 
Her  father  was  the  University  Gardener  and  the 
first  man  to  ever  receive  a  pension  from  the 
school. 

He  was  also  the  preacher  at  the  church 
Goodman  attended. 

I  was  eleven  years  old,"  says  Francis,  "I  came 
in  late  and  had  to  find  somewhere  to  sit.  There 
were  two  places-  one  by  Ward  and  one  by  this 
funny  old  man.  I  chose  to  sit  by  Ward,  of 
course,  and  the  next  Wednesday,  why,  he 
returned  the  favor." 

After  raising  four  children,  Francis  worked 
at  the  development  office  and,  later,  the 
Hospitality  Shop,   where  she   still   coordinates 


the  energies  of  forty  volunteers. 

Ward  Goodman,  meanwhile,  directs  operations 
on  the  university  grounds. 

As  the  neat  patterns  of  flowers,  the  leaf 
blowers,  and  the  drone  of  lawn  mowers  might 
suggest,  early  spring  and  Graduation  are  the 
busiest  times  of  the  year  for  Goodman. 

"Our  work  is  pretty  much  scattered 
throughout  the  year,  though,"  he  says.  "In 
the  fall  there  are  the  leaves  when  it  snows 
we  send  them  out  to  shovel  and  salt  the  ice( 
and  there  are  always  a  great  many  details,  as 
particular  as  changing  tennis  court  light  bulbs." 

As  with  anyone  who  loves  his  work,  Goodman 
does  not  start  and  stop  his  day  according  to 
specified  hours.  Even  when  he  isn't  doing 
university  work,  Goodman  tends  his  own 
huge  garden,  often  going  out  at  4:30  or  5;00 
AM,  or  after  supper. 

Goodman's  knowledge  of  what  grows  where 
in  Sewanee  (since  he  planted  a  great  deal  of 
it)  has  made  him  a  Harry  Yeatman-like  source 
of  information  on  where  to  find  certain  birds, 
berries,  or  wildflowers.  One  wildflower  haven, 
See  page  15 


Francis  and  Ward  Goodman 
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Pub  owner  says  bad  times  may  be  ahead 

BY  JOHN  LAMBERT  —  »^^»  . ^^ 

PURPLE  NEWS  EDITOR  V^* 


BY  JOHN  LAMBERT 
PURPLE  NEWS  EDITOR 

Since  his  arrival  here  from  California  a  de- 
cade ago,  Richard  Riddell  has  started  a  number 
of  small  businesses  in  the  Sewanee  area.  The 
father  of  Shenanigans  which  he  has  since  sold, 
Riddell  currently  owns  and  operates  Valley 
Liquors  in  Cowan  which,  he  Is  quick  to  point 
out  "is  for  sale.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  buy 
for  a  fraternity  or  a  sorority  or  a  drinking  club, " 
Better  known  to  students  as  owner/proprietor  of 
the  Tiger  Bay  Pub,  Richard  (as  he  prefers  to  be 
called)  expressed  some  of  his  thoughts  about  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  the  Pub  in  a  recent 
Purple  interview. 

PURPLE  :  This  year  the  Pub  seems  to  have 
taken  a  leap  in  terms  of  its  business 
during  the  weeknights.  Have  you 
noticed  a  marked  increase  in  sales 
since  taking  over? 
RIDDELL:  Yes,  in  dollar  volume  it  has  gone 
up.  I  took  over  in  Jan.  of  83,  and 
in  every  month  of  '83  it  was  higher 
except  for  one.  I've  been  relatively 
pleased  with  business  at  night. ' 

PURPLE  :  Any  explanation  for  that? 

RIDDELL:  I've  not  really  sat  down  to  figure 
out  why.  Its  not  off  a  whole  Ipt, 
just  a  little  bit  from  a  year  ago. 

PURPLE  :  This  year  it  seems  that  freshmen 
have  been  carded  more  frequently 
than  in  the  past. 

RICHARD:  (Laughs)  That's  good,  I'm  glad  to 
hear  that. 

PURPLE  :  That's  never  been  as  much  of  an  is- 
sue in  the  past.  Now  it  seems  to 
have  changed  a  bit. 
RICHARD:  Well,  it  surprises  me,  if  it's  still  go- 
ing on.  But  it's  good  if  it  is.  What 
the  administration  asked  was  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
each  semester,  that  we  do  card  peo- 
ple that  we  don't  know,  and  if 
they  were  underage  not  to  sell  them 
beer.  But  even  though  we  can  re- 
fuse to  sell  it  to  them  they  can  al- 
ways sit  down  at  a  table  and  drink 
with  people  who  are  of  age.  The 
administration  said  that  they  would 
like  us  to  go  around  to  the  tables 
and  make  sure  that  underage  people 
were  not  drinking  beer  at  the  begin- 
ning so  that  they  would  know  that 
they  could  not  drink  beer  here  be- 
ing underage. 

PURPLE  :  The  Pub's  centralized  location  on 
campus  has  to  be  advantageous. 

RICHARD:  I  think  that  the  Pub  serves  a  defin- 
ite need  with  the  students  as  an  al- 
ternative to  fraternities  and  other 
places.  Drinking  is  a  problem  and 
if  you  drink  too  much  and  drive 
there's  a  good  possibility  of  having 
an  accident  or  having  the  police 
pick  you  up.  The  Pub  is  a  place 
where  people  can  come  and  drink 


Priestley  and  son  converse  over  a  coke  in  the  Riddell,  who  fears  that  a  21  drinking  age  may 
pub  on  a  Saturday  morning.  It's  Saturday  put  Tiger  Bay  in  the  red.  (Photo  by  Lyn 
evening  which  is  worrying  pub  manager  Richard    Hutchinson) 


and  if  they  drive  it's  probably  not 
very  far.  But  for  the  most  part 
they're  walking  over  here.  The 
dorms  are  usually  no  more  than  a 
5-10  minute  walk.  And  I  think  it's 
good  they  have  a  place  to  do  that. 
My  feeling  is  that  if  they  can't 
come  and  drink  it  here  -  getting 
into  the  proposed  new  law  -  that 
it's  not  going  to  stop  them  from 
drinking  beer.  If  I  want  beer  and 
am  19  or  20  and  can't  go  to  the 
Pub,  I'll  get  in  a  car  with  a  21  year 
old  friend  and  drive  to  the  market, 
have  him  pick  up  some  and  we'll 
drive  some  other  place  and  drink. 
I  think  that's  going  to  increase  the 
people  on  the  road  who  have  con- 
sumed beer.  So  the  new  law  I  think 
is  going  to  -  as  far  as  Sewanee  is 
concerned  -  is  going  to  backfire, 
where  it's  not  going  to  be  safer  and 
could  actually  be  a  little  more  dan- 
gerous. 

PURPLE  :  The  new  drinking  law  could  bring  a- 
bout  some  drastic  changes  in  Se- 
wanee's  social  life.  It  is  also  going 
to  pose  some  serious  problems  for 
you  as  owner  of  the  Pub. 

RICHARD:  Oh  boy,  tell  me  about  it! 

PURPLE  :  How  do  you  think  it  will  affect  bus- 
iness? 

RICHARD:  Well,  if  the  law  says  that  you  can't 
sell  it  to  anyone  under  21  and  the 
law  says  that  you  cannot  consume 
it  if  you're  under  21,  if  it's  strictly 
enforced  .  .  .it  will,  I'll  use  a  very 
strong  word  -  it  will  ruin  the  busi- 
ness here.  The  Pub  will  serve  as  a 
place  during  the  day  but  it  would 
effectively  eliminate  probably  50% 


of  the  business  and  I  would  guess 
at  least  that  much  of  my  profit;  I 
think  more.  So  it's  really  going  to 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  my 
business.  I've  not  talked  to  the  ad- 
ministration about  this  and  I  have 
my  feelings  on  how  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor is  going  to  feel  -  if  he  says  the 
Pub  will  not  sell  beer  and  will  not 
allow  anyone  under  the  age  of  21 
drink  beer,  you  might  as  well  shut 
it  down  at  night. 

PURPLE  :  Compromises  then  could  be  difficult 
to  make. 

RICHARD:  I've  heard  that  there's  going  to  be  a 
rider,  an  amendment  added  to  the 
bill  dealing  with  military  service.  If 
someone  is  under  age,  under  21  and 
in  active  military  duty  then  they 
will  be  allowed  to  purchase  alcohol- 
ic beverages.  So  what  I  thought  we 
could  do  is  to  have  the  Pub  secede 
from  the  Union,  start  our  own 
country  here;  there  would  be  com- 
pulsory military  duty  for  all  stud- 
ents; everyone  would  get  their  mil- 
itary I.D.  and  everyone  would  be 
free  to  drink  beer. 

PURPLE  :  What  compromise  do  you  feel  could 
be  reached? 

RICHARD:  It's  very  difficult  for  me  to  advo- 
cate this  as  a  responsible  respect- 
able businessman,  but  what  I  would 
envision  is  that  we  don't  sell  beer  to 
anyone  under  the  age  of  21.  If 
someone  out  there  is  drinking  beer 
under  the  age  of  21  that's  kind  of 
nebulous.  Obviously,  with  high 
school  kids  we're  not  going  to  allow 
that.  But  college  kids  who  are 
drinking   now  and   won't   be  able 

to 

<    See  page  12 
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By  Matthew  Costello,  James  B.  Faffing, 

and  Friends.    Dedicated  to  Serbo 

and  Booboo. 
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3:02  am.:  The  last  of  the  rookies  gets  up  from  his 
desk  and  slowly  zig-zags  to  the  bathroom. 
Regulars  know  to  always  take  paper  towels 
from  the  left  dispenser.  If  towels  are  pull- 
ed from  the  one  on  the  right,  the  cover 
swings  down  and  crashes  directly  onto 
someone's  forehead.  "How  come  the  right 
dispenser  does  this?"  we  wonder.  This 
rookie  goes  home  with  a  bloody  forehead. 

3:04  am.:',       And  then  there  were  five. 

3:15  am.:  The  air-vents  in  the  back  right  corner 
are  really  grinding  away  right  now.  They 
begin  making  noise  at  2:00  and  stop  at 
4:15.  We've  spent  entire  nights  wondering 
why  2:00  and4:!5. 


3:25  a.m.:        Some  guys,  drunk,  storm  into 

fices.    But  we  don't  mind.    They  brought 
keg  with  them. 


of- 


3:43  a.m.:  We  tell  our  visitors  that  they  must  be 
heading  off.  Our  janitor  friends  will  be 
here  in  two  minutes.  "Thanks  for  the 
beer,"  we  say.  They  reply  "Thanks  for 
being  the  people  you  are." 

3:45  a.m.:  With  Swiss-watch  precision  (or  is  it 
punch-clock  precision?)  the  janitors  arrive. 


3:50-  6:00  a.m 

decidi 


Two  of  the  vets  are  bored.  They 
good  study  break  would  be  to 
count  the  number  of  ceiling  panels  and 
floor  tiles.  (For  the  record,  there  are  1980 
floor  tiles  and  890  ceiling  panels.) 

"And  miles  to  go  before  1  sleep 
And  miles  to  go  before  1  sleep." 


4:15  am.:  The  air-vents  finally  cease  to  be  noisy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  janitors  cease  to  be 
sdent.  The  sound  above  is  not  unlike  the 
roll  of  thunder,  or  the  roar  of  a  train.  We 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  two  men  can 
make  so  much  noise. 

4:55  a.m.:  Two  elderly  women  walking  down  Ge- 
orgia Avenue,  pass  the  library,  as  oblivious 
to  us  as  always.  The  sky  turns  from  black 
to  lavender.   It  is  dawn. 

5:00  a.m.:  Night  Study  has  now  officially  become 
All-Night  Study.  The  point-of-no-return  is 
celebrated  with  a  study  break. 

5:01  am.:  Study  break  ends  quickly  for  one  yet. 
"Just  remembered  I've  got  a  2,000  word 
Philosophy  paper  due  in  class  at  8:00  a.m." 
He  gets  out  his  slide  rule.  "No  problem. 
One'-  word  every  5.4  seconds,  "  he  says 
smugly.  Lighting  up  a  cigarette,  he  re-joins 
us.  "I  can  spare  the  time  for  one  smoke, 
right?" 

5:59  am.:  The  clock  gasps,  moans,  and  whines  as 
its  hands  try  to  meet  to  form  one  straight 
line.  We  stand  on  chairs  to  listen  to  it.  A 
philosophical  query:*  "'On  weekends,  does 
the  clock  make  the  same  sounds  at  £  and 
1 2?"  By  a  vote  of  3  to  2  (after  heattjl  de- 
bate), it  was  decided  that  it  does  not. 

6:30  am.:  RLASHBACK,  Memories  of  Rick 
Curry  C'83  saying  Ut  this  time  always) 
•'Done.  Mow  one  hour  to  copy  it  over  be- 
fore he  gets  to  his  office."  He  goes  out  to 
his  pick-up  truck,  and  returns  with  a  fifth 
of  Jim  Bean.  The  completed  paper,  the 
bottle,  and  Rick  were  always  finished  be- 
fore 7:30.  Incredible. 

6:33  a.m.:   .     Sunrise.   We  are  as  wide  awake  as  you, 
kind  reader,  are  at  sunset.  The  most  beaut- 
iful sunrise  in  the  world  can  be  seen,  not  on 
See  page  12 
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LENNIE  LISA 

Will  Kidd  asks  the  crowd  .  .  . 


PETE 

(photos  by  Morgan  Bomar) 


If  God  came  to  Gailor,  what  would  we  say? 


If  God  sat  with  you  at  lunch,  what  would  you 
talk  about? 

ELLIE  JONES:  I'd  ask  him  who  I  could  go  to  my 
formal  with. 

ALEX  GRISSOM:  The  weather  or  an  improve- 
ment thereof. 
DR.  McCRADY:  Sewanee. 

SARAH  SCOTT  NELSON:  I'd  talk  about  what  he 
wants  me  to  do  next  year. 
GRANGER  MARCHMAN:  I'd  ask  him  why  he  lets 
little  babies  get  killed  in  Nicaragua  if  he's  a  be- 
nevolent God. 
BILL  MONROE:  Uh,  God  who? 

JOANNE  WHITE:  I'd  ask  him  why  Will  Kidd  asked 

me  this  question. 

BETSY  MALLONEE:  Running. 

JIM  CRUMRINE:  Music. 

TED  SMITH:  My  religion  class. 

JEFF  KIBBLER:  Dean  Seiters  cutting  off  Rugby 

funds. 

DEAN  PASCHALL:  I'm  glad  Easter  only  comes 

once  a  year. 

KERRY  MCCARTHY:  Sex. 


DAVID  PACK:  Football  in  the  afterlife,  and  life  as 

an  ISKRAon  earth. 

JESS  BOYD:  Where  he  was  a  week  ago. 

A.C.  STRAND:  I'd  say  "Oh  my  God." 

BAHIA  YACKZAN:  I'd  talk  about  whatever  she 

wanted  me  to. 

RANDY  RAYBON:  Psych  Comps. 

LIZA  FIELD:  I'd  ask  him  why  moth  wings  and 

leaves  look  alike. 

PETER  DOWKER:  Us. 

CHRIS  SMITH:  Armageddon. 

ELIZABETH  KLOPSTOCK:  Why  Gailor  food  isn't 

better  and  I'd  wish  him  a  good  day. 

BOB  RODDENBERRY:  I'd  ask  him  if  angels  go 

bald. 

CHARLES  YEOMANS:  How  to  improve  my  end 

of  race  speed. 

KIMBERLY  CROUCH:  The  meaning  of  Reality. 

LENNY  IRVIN:  The  weather  and  why  the  stock 

market  keeps  going  down. 

TOWSON  ENGSBERG:  I'd  ask  him  what  he  really 

does  on  the  Sabbath. 

CHRIS  NELSON:  I'd  want  to  know  if  Moses  really 

broke  those  tablets. 

MARY  HAMPTON:  Religion. 


Serve  inAppalachia 

This  summer  the  Glenmary 
Home  Missioners,  a  society  of 
Catholic  priests  and  Brothers, 
are  offering  opportunities  for 
Catholic  men  to  serve  the  poor 
of  Appalachian  These  volun- 
teer programs  will  enhance 
your  perception  of  those  in 
need.  Come  and  learn  with 
Glenmary.  Your  choice  of 
week-long  sessions  is  avail- 
able as  follows: 

May  19-25, 1984 

June  9-15, 1984 

July  21-27, 1984 

August4-10, 1984 


LAURA  PHARES:  I'd  ask  him  to  pass  the  salt. 

KELLY  McBRIDE:  I  wouldn't  believe  Him  at  first. 

LIZ  EPPS:  Probably  about  animals  and  nature. 

SHIRLEY  HOLMES:  I'd  be  speechless. 

JOE  LILES:  Financial  prospects. 

LISA  RENTZ:  I'd  talk  to  him  about  a  job,  ask  him 

if  he  has  any  openings. 

BUSTER  HARDEGREE:  Anything  depresing. 

LIZA  MARTIN:  I'd  ask  him  if  my  life  was  gonna 

have  a  happy  ending. 

LIZ  WRIGHT:  I'd  ask  Him  if  Jeff  Kibbler  will  get 

what  he  deserves. 

WILL  TONKS:  Pengiun  Lust,  the  issue  not  the 

band. 

LISA  JOHNSON:  "I  hear  you're  intelligent  as  hell 

and  drink  Bourbon  at  8:00  in  the  morning. 

BEN  HARRIS:  Politics. 

LAURA  BUSBY:  I'd  ask  him  if  cats  go  to  heaven. 

MARY  BURNS:  I'd  say,  "Yeah,  is  Sewanee  Right 

with  you?" 

TOMMY  ROSENSTIEL:  I'd  listen. 

MARKMcCLENDON:  Nietzche. 

NELSON  BISHOP:  Why  Will  Kidd  never  asks  me 

questions. 

MARY  WRIGHT:  I'd  say,"Hi  Dad." 

RANDY  MOFFETT:   I'd  ask  him  if  he  had  a 

cigarette. 


For  more  information,  please  complete  the  coupon 
below  and  forward  it  to:  Reverend  Jerry  Dom,  Glen- 
mary Home  Missioners,  Box  46404,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45246. 


-Age_ 


College. 


.Year  of  Study. 


City. 
Telephone  l_ 


.Zip. 


NEEDLEWORK  -  CANDLES 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cotton  Clothing  from  India 

seconds  and  close-outs 

Bedspreads $12.00 

Dresses   $20.00 

Blouses $12.00 

HANDMADE  POTTERY-STAINED  GLASS 
BASKETS-TOYS  uni  versity  a  ve 

(Across  From  Bank) 
University  of  the  South  SEAL  GRAPH  FOR  CROSS-STICH 

Open  Monday  Through  Saturday  11-5  p.m.    (6.50 shipped) 
phone  598-0334 
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New  psychedelic  sounds  are  important 


AFTER  AN  EXTENDED  vacation,  I've  returned  and  open  your  minds  and  let  them  in 
before  I  get  back  in  the  groove  (rut?)  of  record 
reviews,  I  must  purge  my  conscience  of  some- 
thing. There's  a  brand  of  new  music  that  I've 
been  avoiding.  For  the  sake  of  explication,  I'll  call 
it  "psychedelic";  nevertheless,  I'm  still  per- 
plexed on  what  this  adjective  really  describes. 
Webster's  calls  it  "bizarre  images  or  sounds  re- 
sembling those  produced  by  psychedelic  drugs." 
Usually  when  psychedelic  is  mentioned,  most 
people  picture  groovy  long  hairs  twisting  in  front 
of  an  oozing  amoeba  light  show. 


of  the  Bunnymen  which  aims  for  a  type  of  tex- 

tural  density.  Elegant  acoustical  guitars  and  vi- 

QUITE  A  FEW  of  these  psychedelic  groups  are    o||ns   subt|e|y   spira|   above   an   arsenal    of 


percussion  and  bass.  Occasionally  a  few  songs 
stumble  when  they  come  dangerously  close  to 
the  rabble-rousing  of  Big  Country.  The  record 
probably  would  be  a  bit  more  palatable  as  an  EP 
but  don't  let  that  discourage  you  from  buying  it. 


record 
review 


merely  imitating  the  sound  of  Jefferson  Airplane 
or  The  Birds.  (More  blatant  rip-offs  are  culled 
from  Lenny  Kaye's  definitive  compilation  of  psy- 
chedelic music,  NUGGETS.)  I  fear  that  a  lot  of 
these  LA.  bands  will  (like  a  lot  of  groups  on 
NUGGETS)  produce  interesting  pop  tunes  and 

eventually  fade  into  anonymity.  For  instance,  NEST  IN  THE  trio,  The  Smiths  appear  to  be  the 
have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Electric  Prunes  or  The  most  concerned  with  constructing  traditional  pop 
Thirteenth  Floor  Elevators?  Enough  criticism,  sings.  Despite  their  structuralist  tendancies,  the 
L.A.'s  Long  Ryders,  The  Three  O'Clock,  and  Green  voice  and  words  of  frontman  Morrissey  are  the 
on  Red  came  out  with  impressive  albums  last  distinguishing  factors  of  The  Smiths' sound.  The 
year.  On  the  folksey  side  of  psychedelia,  Rainy  fact  that  the  British  press  has  been  gushing  about 
Day  and  The  Rain  Parade  produced  some  exquis-  them  ever  since  their  first  single  makes  me  un- 
ite raw  acoustical  stuff.  easy  about  their  fashion  inclinations;  neverthe- 
I  could  list  about  10  other  L.A.  psychedelic  less,  I  have  faith  that  they'll  outlive  the  trendy 
bands  that  have  pleased  my  ears;  yet  the  only  hype.  I  find  it  pleasingly  strange  that  most  of 
band  so  far  that  has  really  MOVED  me  has  been  their  songs  are  similar  to  the  melodious  folk  of 
the  Dream  Syndicate.  Their  debut  album,  THE  those  American  blokes  in  R.E.M. 
DAYS  OF  WINE  AND  ROSES,  was  unfairly  cri-  Like  R.E.M. 's  singer  Michael  Stipe,  Morrissey 
The  music  press's  overuse  of  the  label  hasn't  tjzetj  for  its  resemblence  to  the  music  of  the  Vel-  uses  his  voice  like  an  instrument  of  contrast  to 
helped.  It's  become  the  critics'  buzzword  for  jan-  vet  Underground.  True,  vocalist  Steve  Wynn  has  the  melody  line.  Admiration  of  Morrissey's  vo- 
gley  (that's  another  mysterious  byword)  guitars  a|0t  of  Lou  Reed's  mannerisms,  but  the  damaged  cals  may  be  somewhat  of  an  acquired  taste,  but 
or  distorted  sound.  Music  is  quickly  pigeonholed  feedback  of  guitarist  Karl  Precoda  is  more  like  if  you'll  overlook  the  cliche,  they  grow  on  you. 
as  psychedelic  if  it  uses  a  farfisa  organ  or  eastern  something  that  Hendrix  or  Neil  Young  would  do.  My  listening  quota  has  to  be  at  least  twice  a  day. 
influences  or  flowerchild-like  lyrics.  Whatever  this  Their  sound  is  vicious  and  soothing  in  the  same  Again,  like  Stipe,  Morrissey's  lyrics  are  often  hard 
psychedelic  music  is,  it's  about  the  only  thing     breath.  to  decipher  and  yet,  they  chose  to  print  them. 

In  discussing  the  L.A.  sound,  I've  ignored  the  The  lyrics  are  part  poetry,  part  ad-libbed  phrases, 
slew  of  other  American  bands  who  have  psy-  and  full  of  mysterious  allusions.  I'm  befuddled 
chedelic  influences.  In  Boston,  there's  the  Lyres  when  I  READ  something  like  "A  jumped-up  pan- 
and  the  Neats,  The  Chesterfield  Kings  are  from  try  boy/  who  never  knew  his  place/He  said  "re- 
New  York,  and  in  D.C.,  there's  the  Slickee  Boys,  turn  the  ring."  but  when  I  HEAR  "This  Charming 
etc.  I've  also  breezed  through  America,  princi-  Man",  the  line  sounds  perfectly  natural  to  the 


my  turntable  has  been  spinning  for  the  past  few 
months.  And  yes,  [t's  probably  just  a  passing 
phase,  but  for  the  moment  I'm  incurably  hooked. 
And  yes,  I  loathe  the  music  press's  careless  use 
of  the  word  "psychedelic",  but  it  seems  that  I'll 
have  to  do  the  same  in  order  to  express  my  ob- 
servations on  "The  return  of  the  60's." 

During  the  past  several  years  Los  Angeles  has 
been  experiencing  a  psychedelic  revival  of  music 
and  fashion.  The  fuzzy  guitars  and  paisley  shirts 
have  come  out  of  the  closet.  To  a  certain  extent, 
kids  are  actually  reliving  the  golden  age  of  Don- 
ovan and  the  Magic  Mushroom.  I  like  about 
everything  I've  heard  coming  out  of  the  L.A.  psy-  - 
chedelic  revival,  and  yet  I'm  hesitant  to  point  to     pally  because  I  want  to  speak  more  indirectly    pacing. 


Says  Vic  the  psychic  .  .  .  What  makes  the  majority 
of  the  new  psychedelia  so  appealing  is  its  youthful 
vitality  and  headstrong  confidence 


any  band  as  being  "the  next  big  thing."  Reviv- 
alists are  all  destined  to  burn  themselves  out. 
(The  Stray  Cats  can  do  only  so  many  variations 
on  the  same  rockabilly  song.) 

WHAT  MAKES  the  majority  of  the  new  psyched- 
elia so  appealing  is  its  youthful  vitality  and  head 


about  British  psychedelia.  ECHO  AND  THE  BUNNEYMEN,  who  have  pro- 
duced three  albums  and  five  singles  since  1979, 

WITH  ENGLISH  groups  like  Echo  and  the  Bun-  are  the  quintessential  "post-psychedelic"  band, 

nymen.  The  Smiths,  and  Icicle  Works,  the  term  Amazingly,  the  fickle  British  critics  still  applaud 

"psychedelic"  is  even  more  strained.  Though  all  the  recorded  works  and  live  performances  of  the 

three  of  these  bands  have  sounds  reminiscent  of  Bunneymen  and  I've  yet  to  read  anything  derog- 

„h  ,  ,-.„  ,.„,,   .,„,,-,  ....  ,TSVomn.u  »»«»,  ,i„  ,.,,.,      the  60's,  they're  not  overtly  emulative  or  retro-  at0ry  about  them  in  the  States. 

one  confidence  SooMan   an  McNabb  of    gressive.  The  collective  critics  have  again  tried  The  Bunneymen  have  been  a  cult  group  for  a 

Icide  Works  explained In  relation  to  the  possi-    to  classify  their  sound  as  "post-psychedelic"  or  frustratingly  long  time.  I  sympathize  with  vocal- 

bmtv  o7Merseybe^tTevival  tha  no  one  wants  to    "post-punk".  Maybe  these  terms  are  applicable  ist  Ian  McCulloch  when  he  attacks  the  successful 

be  *he  ntv  Ger™  and  he  Pacemafers."  In  THE    in  that  these  paticular  groups  have  transcended  U2  (and  their  clones  The  Alarm)  or  being  such 

FACE'I  mtrrview  with  The  Smiths,  one  member    the  60's  by  injecting  the  modern  ANGST  of  the  patriotic  showmen.  The  grim  truth  .» that  they 

swhvt^ev  refused  to  open  for  The  Police:     80's,  a  darker  side  of  the  growing  pains.  The.r  (U2)  have  become  popular  by  domg  it     the 

■   l,,y  "  '  v     ,u      J         !                                   music  creates  a  certain  balance  of  rebellious  American  way."  It's  been  a  pleasure  though  to 

emotion  without  being  offensively  anthemic  or  hear  the  Bunneysound  develop  from  their  har- 

gloomily  depressing.  dhitting  debut  right  up  to  their  dreamy  new  sin- 


stated  why  they 

"It  didn't  make  artistic  sense...  We're  more  im- 
portant than  they  ever  were  or  ever  will  be!" 

Lastly,  when  asked  who  he  thought  the  great- 
est band  in  the  world  was,  Bunneyman  Mc- 
Culloch simply  replied,  "We  are."  O.K.  so  they're 
cocky,  but  these  are  rock  musicians  not  diplo 


Icicle  Works'  self-entitled  debut  kicks  off  with  g|e  "The  Killing  Moon".  (My  critical  faculties 

one  of  the  best  singles  I've  heard  this  year,  become  clouded  with  infatuation  when  trying  to 

"Whisper  to  a  Scream  (Birds  Fly)".  If  any  one  of  describe  their  music,  so  be  forewarned.) 

hi.i„..«  „™is  „rP  rhamecTwith    these  three  groups  is  realistically  capable  of  Their  early  sound  drew  alot  of  comparisons  to 

mats.  Thel^ambit'°^Xv'reatrenTnth"m      breaking  onto  commercial  radio,  it'll  be  Icicle  the  Doors  mainly  because  of  McCulloch's  mcan- 

smcere  passion.  Though the re      rend  in  thern^    brea      g                                               penetrates  ,a,i0n  of  Jim  Morrison's  baritone  of  seriousness, 

selves,  they  re    ejectmg  the  fu^ursts      new    ™°  '*                            hard  to  fo          „We  are,  The  Bunneymen  are  adrtli«edly  influenced  by  the 

^  T  Tnnnh  ,  ta  remain  oroq  esslve    we  are,  we  are  but  your  children  finding  our  way/  60's,  but  the  psychedelic  touches  are  so  unobtru- 

The  hidden  key  though  is to  remain^ Progressive               .                   v                ever  he|  |Mg/  take  sneak(jd  imo  the  lush  atmosphenc  se  - 

Sarrdo  nVg  C, we'^nTy  A—    us  forever,  a  whisper  to  a  scream."  The  rest  of  tings  that  accusations  of  revivalism  are  rarely 

bands  like  R.E.M.  and  the  Dream  Syndicate  so    the  album  seems  to  be  arranged  along  the  lines  heard. 
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Night  study 


Mount  Katahdin,  but  right  here  in  Sewanee 
through  the  Ail-Night  Study  windows. 

:  A  few  outsiders,  gowns  draped  over 
their  shoulders,  filter  into  our  All-Night 
Study  to  further  prepare  for  class.  They 
stare  at  our  haggard  visages.  We  glare  back 
in  contempt.  What  type  of  fool  would  get 
up  this  early?!! 

:  One  of  us  five  notes  that  these  hard- 
wood oak  chairs,  although  handsome,  prob- 
ably cause  hemorroids.  We  agree.  We  talk 
about  hamorroids  for  a  while  even  though 
none  of  us  know  exactly  what  a  hemorroid 
is.  A  vet  rises  slowly  from  his  chair,  limps 
to  our  dictionary,  and  looks  the  word  up. 
The  page  is  there,  but  we  wish  it  wasn't. 
Trust  us.   Don't  look  the  word  up. 

:  Five  concluding  paragraphs  finished 
within  twenty  seconds  of  each  other.  The 
vet   with   the   2,000   word   paper  finished 


7:59  a.m.:  We  leave  for  breakfast.  (One  minute 
until  the  ground  floor  janitor  comes  into 
Night  Study.) 


:  The  janitor  comes  in  to  clean  up  the  9;00  a.m 
mess.  (The  biggest  mess  is  around  the  bar- 
rels. The  object  of  a  game  we  play  is  to 
throw  things  as  close  to,  but  not  in,  the 
trash  cans.  We  all  learned  this  game  at 
home.)  We've  always  wondered  what  the 
expression  on  his  face  is  like. 


We've  got  class.  _ 

THIS  IS  WHERE  our  story  ends.  None  of  i 
wait  until  9:00  p.m.  College:  It's  good  times, 
friends,  a  few  cold  beers,  a  touch  of  anxiety,  ar 
course,  an  education.    One  can  get  all  this  and  i 


:  We  return  from  breakfast.  Still  smok- 
ing cigars,  making  jokes,  raising  hell,  and 
laughing  about  the  girl  at  the  Phi  table  who 
said,"Yeah,  those  Night  Studiers  stay  up  all 
night  long." 


though  intensified 
at  Night  Study. 


npressed)  in  just  one  evening 


Ah,  Night  Study!  The  only  place  in  the  world  where 
one  night  seems  like  four  years,  and  four  years  seems 
like  one  night. 


Pub 


Apart  from  the  Pub,  how  do  you 
think  the  rest  of  Sewanee  social  life 
will  be  affected? 

:  If  the  University  follows  the  law  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  it  will  change 
the  whole  social  structure  here.  It 
will  drive  parties  underground,  so 
to  speak.  People  who  have  off 
campus  housing  will  be  in  high  de- 
mand, I  imagine. 


VILLAGE  WINE  %  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


Winter's 

Favorite 

Mixer 


Seagrams  7  Crown 

Special  Orders  At  No  Extra  Charge 
Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 
And  Party  Orders  924-2288 

OPEN  8  a.m. -10  p.m.  TIL  11  p.m.  FRI.  &  SAT. 
Come  see  our  expanded  selection  of  German, 
French,  and  California  wines.  Also  in,  hard  to 
find  Greek.  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials 
Students- 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Daily  Specials 


PURPLE  :     No  more  questions  from  this  end. 
Any  closing  thoughts? 

RICHARD:  Just  to  say  that  I  have  thouroughly 
enjoyed  being  associated  with  the 
Pub  and  the  students.  I  don't 
know  how  long  I'll  be  here.  If  the 
law  goes  to  21  and  the  University 
decides  that  they  are  going  to 
strictly  enforce  the  drinking  of 
beer  then  I  think  that's  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  that  says  may- 
be it's  time  to  move  on. 


TAKE  THE  WHOLE  GANG 
FOR  A  REAL  TREAT- 


"     Monteagle,  TN.     Phone  6 15-99.*- 2268 
CONVENTION  CENTER  AND  LODGE  NOW  OPEN 
LODGE  RESERVATIONS  (615)  924-2091 

Conference  Seating  Capacities  (Banquet-  400) 
Facilities  now  available  for  fraternity,  sorority,  club, 
and  alumni  functions.  Call  Elizabeth  Tigue  for  de- 
tails. Come  see  our  newly  opened  lodge.  Rustic  de 
cor/equipped  with  modern  conveniences  such  as 
color  TV,  electric  air  &  heat,  carpeting,  spacious 
rooms,  &  country  ham-shaped  swimming  pool.  Very 
competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at  one  of 
our  rooms.  CcM  now  for  reservations. 

MAKE  RESERVATIONS  NOW 

FOR  COMMENCEMENT 

AND  OCTOBER  WEEKENDS-84 
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Mr.  Ed  whinnies  last  time 


Oldies  but  goodies  highlight  film  choice 


HERE'S  A  QUICK  rundown  of  the  movies  through 
exams: 

Casablanca  Owl  Flick  Spring  Party  Weekend- 
NOT  MUCH  MORE  can  be  said  about  this  1942 
classic.  It  is  usually  on  most  people's  ten-favor- 
ite-movies-of-all-time  list.  Humphry  Bogart  and 
Ingrid  Bergman  are  at  their  best.  A  few  trivial 
notes:  Though  Dooley  Wilson  (Sam)  is  the  piano 
player,  it  is  actually  the  piano  playing  of  Eliot 
Carpenter  that  is  dubbed  into  the  soundtrack... 


mr.  ed 
speaks 


Bogart  never  says,  "Play  it  again,  Sam."  No  one 
says  it.  The  "again",  I  believe,  is  a  popular  mis- 
conception begun  by  Woody  Allen  in  his  movie 
Play  It  Again,  Sam  ...See  Casablanca  at  all  costs, 
even  on  Party  Weekend. 

Fanny  and  Alexander  May  4-9: 

FANNY  AND  ALEXANDER  IS  Ingmar  Berg- 
man's 43rd  and  last  feature  film.  It  tells  the  story 
of  a  year  in  the  life  of  two  children  (F  and  A)  and 


the  eccentries  they  have  to  deal  with  in  their 
huge  mansion.  Bergman  fans  will  enjoy  this 
movie.  I  recommend  any  price  for  Bergman  fans, 
but  only  a  buck  for  those  not  familiar  with  his 
style. 

Knute  Rockne- All  American  May  4-5  Owl  Flick 
I  HAD  TO  laugh  when  I  saw  Ronald  Reagan's 
name  listed  before  Pat  O'Brien's  on  the  BC  movie 
list.  Reagan  plays  George  Gip,  the  cocky  yet  in- 
spirational Notre  Dame  football  kind  of  guy,  for 
about  ten  minutes  in  the  whole  movie.  Pat 
O'Brien  portrays  Knute  himself,  but  only  gets 
second  billing.  The  movie  chronicles  the  life  of 
Knute  Rockne  and  his  association  with  football 
at  Notre  Dame  as  he  tries  to  turn  his  players  into 
more  Knutes.  (But  they  got  better?)  Trivial  note: 
If  you  remember  The  Bad  News  Bears  in  Break- 
ing Training,  Knute  Rockne  is  the  movie  watched 
by  Tanner  in  the  motel  room  that  later  inspires 
the  Bears  into  beating  their  opposition.. .Go  see 
Knute  Rockne  at  all  costs.  Pay  for  a  date,  too. 
C'mon,  you  can  spare  an  hour  or  two  from  comp 
studying. 

Footloose  May  11-19-  FOOTLOOSE  HAS  BEEN 

described  as  the  mid-western  Flashdance.  I  don't 
know  about  that.  Many  people  object  to  the  un- 
reality of  the  situations,  which  is  true,  but  like 
D.C.  Cab  you  have  to  go  in  with  an  attitude  that 
this  movie  is  going  to  be  'ight  entertainment. 


Kevin  Bacon  stars  as  the  city  boy  exiled  to  a 
small  town  that  doesn't  appreciate  his  free  life- 
style nor  his  music.  That's  it  in  a  nutshell.  Go 
ahead  and  see  it  on  Dollar  Night  and  pay  for  a 
date  too. 


THE  FINAL  LINES:  I  have  to  applaud  Doug  Cam- 
eron's move  to  get  classics  for  Owl  Flicks  and 
dropoing  the  price  to  two  dollars.  In  the  long 
run,  or  even  in  the  short  run,  these  films  will 
make  a  killing.  They've  been  doing  it  for  many 
years,  so  why  should  they  stop  now? 
Thanks  for  reading  this  column. 


tUeauu  yott'rt  forth  if. .... 

Tht  Hud-  Quarters 


Mon.-Sat.    598-0160 

Kuthy  /  Sherry 


Homemade 
Pizza 

OPEN  TILL  10  P.M. 
MONTEAGLE 

SPECIAL  KEG  PRICES 
CALL  AHEAD  FOR  ORDER  .  .  . 
AND  PARTY  ORDERS 


Undf 


JERRY'S 
MARKET 
AND  DELI 


Jjrlowerland 


FLORAL  AND  GIFT  NEEDS 

SERVING  THE  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 

Cowan,  Tennessee  Phone  967-7602 


COWAN  CAFE 


WINCHESTER 
AVIATION,  INC. 


FLIGHT  TRAINING 
STORAGE  AND  MAINTENANCE 
TWO  MECHANICS  AVAILABLE 
FUEL- 100  OCTANE 


CALL  967  3148  OR  STOP  BY 

THE  AIRPORT  FOR  INFORMATION 


.15-907-5383 

U.S.  ARMY  SURPLUS  STORE 

Complete  Gun  Repair 
P  &  B  PAWN  &  GUN  SHOP 


Valley  Liquors 

OUR    PRICES  ARE  GOING  DOWN! 

ALL  750  ML  AND  LARGER  SIZES  ARE  BEING   REDUCED  10%. 
AN  ADDITIONAL  2%  DISCOUNT   ON  UQUOR  BY  THE  CASE. 
HERE  ARE  SOME   EXAMPLES  OF  OUR  NEW  PRICES: 


7-CROWN     750  ml. 

$7.19 

JIM  BEAM    750  ml. 

ANDRE  CHAMPAGNE    750  ml. 

$3.56 

BOLLA  WINES    750  ml. 

REBEL  YELL    750  ml. 

$8.61 

GLLBETSGIN     11. 
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Elmore 


Miehelob.  light 
Compare  the  taste. 


From  page  4 
Frances  Gilley  too  is  a  Purple  veteran,  and 
having  her  at  the  managing  editor's  helm  has  put 
my  heart  at  ease  many  a  time.  I've  never  met  any- 
one so  cheerful  when  told  there  is  extra  last-minute 
work  to  do.  Thanks  for  the  overtime. 

John  Ellis  ends  a  dynasty  as  head  photography 
honcho.  After  graduation,  John  will  be  marketing 
poster-sized  versions  of  the  now-famous  Cheese- 
cake shot  on  the  back  page  of  the  last  issue  (I've 
already  ordered  several).  Good  work,  chief. 

Annie  Thrower  deserves  a  special  mention  for 
making  all  the  numbers  come  out  right  and  keeping 
us  in  the  black.  Her  business  manager's  mantle  has 
passed  «ro  Becky  Nelson,  who  has  already  shown 
great  dedication  in  that  regard. 

Poor  old  David  Turnbow  qets  blamed  every 
time  someone  doesn't  get  a  Purple,  but  he  has 
fought  a  noble  battle  against  computer  listings  and 
the  utterly  slack  way  second  class  mail  is  handled, 
Dave  has  brought  every  issue  of  the  paper  to  you, 
fresh  off  the  press. 

I'll  be  accused  of  nepotism  for  this,  I  know,  but 
my  cousin  Camille  McWhirter  has  more  than 
carried  her  weight  at  the  ad  manager's  spot.  Looks 
like  we're  losing  her  to  Cambridge  next  fall,  how- 
ever. .  .  . 

John  Lambert  and  Mike  Hoffman  protested 
that  they  weren't  any  good  at  news  or  sports,  res- 
pectively, but  events  have  proved  them  wrong. 
Both  have  come  through  in  their  own  style  in 
areas  where  they  were  originally  strangers. 

Though  you  wouldn't  know  it  to  look  at 
her,  Elizabeth  Estes  has  been  the  'tough  guy' 
on  the  staff  with  late  assignments  and  the  like. 
And  her  excellent  ideas  have  brought  alumni, 
students  abroad,  and  even  the  man  on  the  street 
into  our  newspaper. 

Will  Kidd:  how  does  he  do  it?  I've  known  him 
for  two  years  now  and  I  still  don't  know. 

The  Most  Dedicated  Award  is  a  tie  between 
Copy  Editor  Alison  Riopel  and  typist  extra- 
ordinaire Rita  Blair.  Down  the  stretch,  both  of 
these  folks  have  proven  their  mettle,  despite 
rain  and  cold  and  dark  of  night  (even  computer 
foulups).  Typists  Ed  Hammet,  Virginia  Nichols 
and  Rick  Ward  win  the  20/20  prize  for  reading 
the   chicken    scratch    of  hurriedly-written  stories. 

Trippe  and  I  both  agree  that  Anne  Menge- 
doht  has  picked  up  layout  fast.  A  real  prospect 
there,  eh.  Cheek? 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  say  a  word  of  thanks  to 
jr  writers  this  year.  It  isn't  easy  writing 
articles  when  tests  and  papers  are  bearing  down 
on  you,  1  know.  A  special  tip  of  the  hat  to  Liza 
Field,  Tom  McConnell,  Dave  Brumgard,  Fritz 
Bauerschmidt,  Bahia  Yackzan  and  even  crazy 
old  Matt  Costello.  Paul  Bonovich  has  done  his 
usual  fine  newswriting  job.  Thanks  for  all  the 
support  and  help  in  addition  to  your  columns, 
Mrs.Chitty. 

Like  they  say  at  the  Academy  Awards  all  the 
time,  I'm  afraid  I've  forgotten  someone,  but 
this  will  have  to  do  for  now.  After  all,  there's  a 
party  weekend  dead  ahead,  and  this  could  be 
the  last  of  its  kind  for  all  we  know.  .  .  . 
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Dewey'sWallbangers  take  doubleheader 


WHEN  THEY  hit,  they  win. 

That's  the  consensus  about  the  Sewanee 
Tiger  baseball  squad,  which  survived  quite  a  few 
defensive  mistakes  to  hammer  Mercer  University 
of  Atlanta  in  both  halves  of  a  doubleheader 
Tuesday. 
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The  teams  had  split  earlier  this  year  at 
but  the  Georgia  squad  never  got  rolling  this 
time.  Solo  home  runs  in  the  first  inning  of  each 
game  were  about  all  the  Mercer  offense. 

MEANWHILE,  the  Tigers  were  banging  out 
hits  at  a  torrid  pace.  They  scored  12  runs  on 
14  base  knocks  in  the  first  game,  taking  a  ten- 
run-rule  five-inning  win. 

Shortstop  Phil  Savage  had  four  hits  in  five 
appearances.  "Smiley"  picked  up  six  RBI  on 
the  day,  including  a  bases-loaded  double. 

Mark  Kent  won  his  fourth  game  of  the 
season  against  two  losses  by  allowing  only 
four  Mercer  hits. 

GAME   NUMBER  two  was  not  as  kind  to 
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Goodman 

~  From  page  6 

for  instance,  is  of  special  interest  to  his  family 
because  Francis's  grandmother,  whose  dark 
Indian  hair  never  turned  to  gray  during  all  of 
her  eighty-some  years,  lived  in  a  cabin  there. 
You  can  still  find  the  site,  says  Goodman,  by 
following  Greensview  Creek  down  Shake  Rag 
Hollow.  You  must  go  in  spring,  however,  for  all 
that  is  left  of  the  old  homestead  is  a  patch  of 
yellow  jonquils  poking  out  of  the  oak  leaves. 
Goodman  has  also  spotted  trillium,  mayapple, 
violets,  jack-in-the-pulpit,  and  Dutchman's 
Breeches.. ."so  many  wildflowers  I  can't 
remember  them  all* 

Goodman's  work  has  not  only  brought  him 
in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  plants  and  wildlife, 
but  all  kinds  of  people  as  well. 

"Yes,"  he  says,  "We  have  a  lot  of  people 
to  enjoy.  It's  unusual  for  us  to  go  to  church 
and  not  bring  someone  home  with  us,  if  not 
fifteen  or  twenty.  If  you  go  by  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  you  might  hear  a  bunch  in  here 
singing." 

Next  year  Goodman  plans  to  retire,  and  he 
and  Francis  will  probably  travel. 

"But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  l.m  not 
really  looking  forward  to  retirement.  I  love 
what  I  do  and  my  life  here.  But  we  have  childrefn 
scattered  all  over  and  there  are  places  wed 
like  to  see.  I  figure  if  we  don't  go  now,  we 
may  never  be  able  to." 


the  Tigers,  though  they  ended  up  on  top  of 
a  lopsided  144  margin. 

First  baseman  Ned  Moore  got  Sewanee's 
first  hit  of  the  qame  in  the  third  inning  - 
but  the  Tigers  didn't  need  too  many  hits  of 
their  own,  as  Mercer  pitching  walked  11  in 
five  frames. 

Meanwhile,  Tiger  hurler  John  Laurenzo 
upped  his  record  to  4-1  while  striking  out  12 
Mercer  batters.  That's  15  outs,  12  whiffs.  He 
walked  but  one. 

The  Tiqers  travel  to  Nashville  Saturday  to 
play  Fisk  two  games,  then  come  home  to  pre- 
pare for  the  CAC  tourney  at  Centre  College. 
There,  they'll  play  five  games  in  three  days, 
starting  Thursday  morning,  and  testing  that 
team  batting  average. 
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What  a  year  it  was  for  the  lacrosse  team  as  it 
rolled  over  Southwestern,  Tennessee,  and  Vandy 
en  route  to  the  mythical  state  championship. 
The  right  combination  of  new  talent,  experience 
and  coaching  helped  the  stickmen  to  a  6-3 
record.  (Photos  by  Lyn  Hutchinson) 


In  just  one  year, 

article  by 
Ben  Harris 


more  than  talented  players,  however,  and  even 
more  than  enthusiasm.  It  takes  guts-the  guts 
that  have  been  displayed  repeatedly  by  every 
member  of  the  squad.  An  isolated  instance 
proves  this  point.  In  the  fall  of  last  year,  the  Ti- 
gers had  a  road  date  with  Auburn,and  due  to 
organizational  foulups,  arrived  on  the  Plains  long 
after  the  match  had  been  scheduled  to  have  be- 
gun. They  then  proceeded  to  get  annihilated  by 


Lacrosse  shows  great  change 


SPORTS  FANS  WOULD  be  hard  pressed  to  find 
a  more  amazing  turnaround  story  than  that  of 
the  Sewanee  lacrosse  program.  For  six  years,  the 
team  was  a  doormat,  a  breather  on  its  oppo- 
nents' schedules.  Suddenly  however,  the  1984 
edition  infused  with  new  life  in  the  form  of  first 
year  coach  Jim  Pettijohn  and  talented  freshmen 
like  Winton  Blount  and  steadied  by  the  direction 
of  experienced  seniors  like  Larry  Amaturo,  has 
risen  up,  finishing  6-3  including  wins  over  SEC 
powers  Tennessee  and  Vanderbilt  and  an  anni- 
hilation of  Auburn.  The  reversal  of  Tiger  for- 
tunes, which  occured  literally  overnight,  is 
perhaps  the  most  incredible  story  of  the  Moun- 
tain's '83-'84  sports  year. 

The  turnaround  began  in  December,  when  La- 
crosse President  Larry  Amaturo  placed  a  call  to 
Jim  Pettyjohn,  asking  him  to  become  head  coach. 
The  low  keyed  Pettyjohn  had  played  college  la- 
crosse at  VMI  and  more  recently  had  coached  at 
the  high  school  level  in  New  Hampshire  and  at 
Virginia  Episcopal  School,  and  was  the  solution 
to  the  program's  most  vexing  problem.  In  those 
six  losing  years,  the  team  had  been  without  a 
coach,  and  thus  without  the  leadership  and  di- 
rection that  are  the  necessary  ingredients  for  a 
succesful  squad.  Pettijohn  agreed  to  coach,  and 
the  Sewanee  team  was  on  its  way  out  of  the 
doldrums. 

Coach  Pettijohn  himself  sees  the  vital  ingre- 
dient in  the  team's  success  as  its  enthusiasm  for 
the  game.and  indeed  one  need  look  no  further 
than  Alex  Efird  of  whom  freshman  Marshall 
Johnson  said  the  game  "means  so  much  to  him." 
In  addition  to  the  fervor  that  has  ignited  the 
squad.Pettijohn  cites  the  fact  that  "we  have  some 
experienced  players  that  have  blended  well  with 
our  talented  younger  players." 

ON  The  Field,  the  team  is  particularly  strong  on 


defense.  Said  Pettijohn,  "we  have  several  de- 
fensemen  who  play  well  and  a  good  goalie  in 
Allan  Conger."  Conger  and  his  mates  on  defense 
have  shut  down  the  offensive  threats  of  Sewa- 
nee opponents,  and  were  particularly  impressive 
in  the  18-0  blanking  of  Auburn  and  the  13-2 
whomping  of  Emory  and  Henry.  Offensively,  the 
team  is  led  by  Winton  Blount  and  Halsey  Cook 
who  "blend  well  together"  said  the  coach.  In- 
deed they  do.  The  impressive  scores  listed  above 
along  with  many  similar  performances  attest  to 
the  potency  of  the  Tiger  attack. 
Such  a  complete  turnaround  in  a  program  takes 


the  home  team.  This  year's  team  turned  the  ta- 
bles on  Auburn,  staring  down  the  squad  that  had 
ridiculed  and  embarassed  them  only  a  year  ago. 
The  future  is  suddenly  bright  for  Sewanee  la- 
crosse. Though  the  departing  seniors  will  be  so- 
rely missed,  the  younger  players  who  have 
gained  experience  this  year  should  amply  fill  the 
void  left  by  the  fourth  year  men.  These  young 
players,  combined  with  the  guidance  of  Coach 
Pettijohn  and  the  pervasive  winning  attitude  that 
has  grabbed  hold  of  the  program,  should  pro- 
duce a  successful  mixture  for  years  to  come.  Se- 
wanee lacrosse  has  arrived  and  is  here  to  stay. 


Spinning  away  from 
his  man  at  midfield, 
leading  scorer  Winton 
Blount  leads  the  Tiger 
attack  against  Auburn. 
Sewanee  smashed  the 
visitors  earlier  this 
month  28-0  as  the  team 
recorded  the  season's 
only  shutout.  AA 
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